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P J Noel Baker, M.A. ) 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Inter- ^DisannameaL 
national Relations in the University of London since 1924 J 

Paul Miliukov, Hon LL D. (Cambridge). ) 

Former Member of the 3rd and 4th Dumas, former Minister of Foreign Alfairs m SDuma. 
the 1st Provisional Government of Prince Lvov J 


I Druses (in part) 


Paul Server 

Author of Modem Czech Poetry, Anthology of Modern Slavonic Literature Translator 
oiR U R. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M A , Litt D , F S A 

Professor of Celtic Archaeology, University College, Dublin President of the Royal 
Irish Academy Author of The Archaeolofj of IrSand 
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1-Destructors. 
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Dean and Processor of Political Economy and Statistics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N V Spec.ai Agent of the United States Census Bureau Author of The Divorce 
P,-r>':'e“S J diitdy .B Social Statzsiics of the United States 

William He.n’vt Mlxu-ell, A M I.C E 

Borough and Waterworks Engineer, Tunbrii^ Wells Formerly President Institute 
of Sa.’itary Engineers, London Autho'’ of Remoial and Disposal of Refuse Joint 
Ea.tor of E'li.jCispaedia of Municipal and Sanitary Engineering. 

?ir. William Hentiv Willcox, R.C I,E , C M G , M D B Sc , F R.C P 

Pnvs.c'an to aid Lecturer on Chemical Pathology and on Forensic Medicine, St, 

Man, s Hospital, London Med'cal Adviser to Home OfiSce, 1919 Author of numer- 
ous or.giii.al papers on Medicine, Chemical Pathology, etc. 

M Jcni 

Uvevorlts and Chen<cal Industries Amalgamation Ludwigshaferi, Germany 
Wm Joirtr Beeex R.C B ■ 

Director of Naval Construction Adrairaltv, Director of Warship Production, 1917-2^, ^Destroyer (ui pari) 
Mce-Fresident ol Inst.tution of Naval Architects ' J 
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M iixuM Miller, M A . F R Hist S 

Cor^[»ndent the Marmng Post m Rome and Athens since 1903 Hon LL D 
m the National Univexsitif of Greece Hon Student of the British Archaeological 
School of .Athens Author of Travels and Polities in the Near East. Greek Life m 
i ouK and Country, Essays tm Ihe Latin Orient; Greece, etc. 
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• j Dreiser, Theodore. 
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Professor of Mathematics, Yale University 
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AMASCUS, the name of a Sanjak and 
town of Syria, 57 m from Beirut and 
situated m 33° 30' N and 56° 18' E ^ Its 
origin is unknown, and the belief that it is 
the oldest city in the world still inhabited 
has much to recommend it It is men- 
tioned m the account of the battle of the 
four kings against live, in the book of Gen- 
esis (ch xiv), where' Abram (Abraham) 
oursued the routed kings to Hobah narth of 


he Egyptian suzerainty over Palestine in the 
.cus (whose name frequently appears in the 
ts) was capital of the province of Ubi: The 
1 the Tell el-Amarna correspondence is Di- 
he end of that period the overrunning of 
by the Khabiru and Sutu evndently changed 
lage and government of the country, and the 
Uarmesek, appears in an inscription, of 


According to the Assyrian records ; 
ally at the battle of Karkar against f 
seems to indicate the vassalage of Ah 
remains, and it was jierhaps in the a 
he met his death in battle (i Ki r 
Jehoram, Naaman. the Syrian genera 
the prophet Elisha of leprosy (1 K. 

In S42 Hazael assassinated Eeti-H 
of Damascus The states which Ben- 






i 'j,' 




ff 'I" 


i"* 


. V'-*! * ' ‘ 


cached such strength that though Tiglath- 
le whole of northern Syria, and by the fame 
ced the king of Egypt to send him presents 





General view of the c*ty of damascu 


jxe to aUack Kadesh and Damascus so that the covered ^ street which is callei 
is a ‘ buffer” between Assyria and the rising ■ mto a coahtion against the advanci 

volted; and Shalmaneser, king of As- 
pedition (2 Sam vui) against Damascus as and attacked Syna (S41). He waste 
sistance the city had given his enemy Hada- take the capital Jehu, king of Israel 
The Israelite possession of Syria did not last which Hazael afterwards revenged hi 
of Hadadezer named Rezon (Rasun) sue- Shalmaneser was distracted by his Jr 
a dynasty there and throughout Solomon’s the borders of Israel (2 Ki s. 32) 
mt enemy to Israel (i Ki. x.. 33 reg,). Adad-mrari HI invaded Syria 

I I Ki XV 19 that Abijah, son of Rehoboain, c. 805-802 and Jehoash king of Is. 
a league with Tab-Rimmon of Damascus to recovered the cities that his father 
irs against Israel, and that afterwards Tab- Ahaz of Judah was attacked by Ret 
Hadad came to terms with the second sue- Damascus, at the same tune the I 
Baasha Asa, son of Abijah, followed his revolted The king of Assyria, Tigk' 
bought the aid of Syna, whereby he was en- to help; and, invading Syria, reduced 
border fort that Baasha had erected (i Ki Except for the abortive rising un 
continued between Israel and Syria, Syria nothing more of Damascus for a lor 
for his merchants in Samaria (i Ki xx 34 ) i the battle of Issus, it was delivered 01 
at Aphek, when the king of Israel acted too the general of Alexander the Great 
iise of a prophetic deuunciaticm ( Kl ii. 42) m the wars of the spec of Ale. 
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of Tilt' 
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us> :ri^. 
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Etit,:.ira5, Sucjjisar of Cy 
t.id dtj;i;ied A., tanker J«- 
j.ad 

hrsix-r 

i Are*3.« i ;f:t AraD Hanwha vi-'utrd tc Ti^ranss king of Anr,eit:3.. 

,s '.^- A is -imcA ou l.y (j C&ecJi.U3 AL'tijUu* In 63 i 
" n; \i."t' ir,a,st- a K'-js; ‘ - y'oa .raa " ' 

is :hi Ttfarani Danins^.^j arpttts only is ccmectior. | .* 

^-.r* A *' v?3j , i €ar. and Gal ; la A'o :o 5 tsier ! ieasl, Md a corJagratiOE such a 
I)i:-7X3cus j-.'.'.ss-'e a Hooirt prosmck. c'ly On :he ^ 1401 merely cleared the site foi 
Citjfck'tir;? a: ChrJ-^lcrn'y Damascus became the seat of a * * ’ 


s e.*"p te o S%ni. was a dec bt receat s a earLer t roes t 

^ d .ns , tj .f D^n-as(.<J= been aaected by great outbreak 
Hja^r...5 tJ-ok ddvar-tare of the ' ’was gjUed in 1S03, and in igi2 ^ 
uc hzi ct^a idagcora. Deir.etnus ' siderabie tract of bazaars. Great c 
-ied Palestine, in S£ Bc/, buiabaroiaents of Oct 1925 an 

Damascus has 240 mosques, me 
are scJl ro use. Catholic and Frol 
nianter &r educational instifutrou' 
ity has SKcted a pubiic hospiral a 
IS a resident British consul 
AatiQuides.— The ground pi 
have remained unaltered sinue th 


x: c^hacnero On hia dethrone- 
by thJ Pnribiaas Actiochjs Dioa^sus, cis 
stic.^eird hxc-., bat traa fbLn: in nnttie by HSritba 


riahiip 




‘ankccl m the patrkreh of Antioch, and the > 
g^eat tempifi tf Lbroajcas nas turned nto 2 Chrisdan diurcb i 
In 633^ Damascus was capured for IsiaEK, by Knaiid Ifan i 
It olid Arer the ir-arder of An the founh ccirph, ins successor ! 
Jfoawij-a tran^ferren the ;«Jt 0: the Calipb. te a. ( from Mecca ' 
to fc.-r;tscas a'-o di.-3 comrotncec die great dynasty cf the ' 
Omayyscs v.hcse rak e'o.endeC from the Atiannc ro Isdii, j 
A'roery years inter jt was supplanted by that of the Abbasids, 


facilities for archaeological stud 
m^hi bave been expected The 
is visible in wbst is lell of the ci 
of the Great Mosque, in the Dirl 
ably colonnaded and in an aquedi 
Great Mosque (or Uixiayvad mos 
of St, John Baptistj whose build 
riieodosius (sjij and completed 
It occupied the site of an earLer 


who remet cd ^tiie seat ot empire to Mesoporaniia, and Damascus j mos (cf a Si v iS) The Calip 
pasiei ihrou^a a pened ot UEirest in. which it was captured and j tians of their biiildmg (tn 705), 
raaag^ by Egyptians, Carroatluaiii and Seljuks in ium The j before re-erectmg it as a mosque 
ctuEat-trs attacked DsmasL'Js m it 16, but neter succeeded m ! pdkiged by T-aroerlaae (1401) and 
hoping a frin hold of xt It was the headquarters of Saladin is jnesque in 1905 some va 

dte^war', wiih ihe Franks The chief later events are the Mon- 
^lar. capture m ijOc ii* Egy-jAim recapture by xhe hlaireluke 
Ao.ui; the ferocious raid of Tirntir (Tamerlane) in 1300; and 
the conquest by the Turkish sultan Sehm wherebv it bwarcie a 
city of the Gttw.an empite fij-if) Of its more recent history 
one may irrestion tte massacre of July iddo. when the Muslim 
f^puktion rase against the Christians burnt their quarter, and 
slaughtered about 3.000 adult males (See Syria ) 

asd' /swff (Xew ¥ark, 19*5); 

S^erff/esnictogw i)e3te:lar«'Aw<-&6« Dmtuialsc/tui^ 

Af-fnirntdc;, l^eod(:it iSiegand, Cari Wstdnger and Kail 

''' e«iMf diadi, tegiD . die ^mische S^l 

tS-A-CiX) 


scripts were discovered The citai 
was buik in xerg by Malik el- 
(rada) and by the Turks (idtl 
established an Institute of Mob; 
(ds archaeological coUeefion suSei 
in Oct xga^), and a School oi A 
the work in glass and wood and th 
at reproducing the best Arabic w 
Syrian Matronal Museum has alsf 
CocxEaerce. — from its happy s 
much to offer to the nomad and 
been the market of the desert I 
■‘wine of Felbon” and its wool 


Mo^m City,-~DiaKasais is the chief town of the xkw " state I Helbon” and its wool 

of Syria; ; 300 fk above sea'level, pop iSSoao (sipoo Chris- ' for its Chalybonian win 

’jsms. i6,odc Jews), It stands nn both hanks of the laain dbaanel I * ' " 

of ttse Barsdff 4 ni fj,,, puiat wiieise it emerges from 
a ^sfs of ,hnti}&aH33 to branch off evenm^y faawise and 
imgate a wide area. Damascus stands on the north-west edge of 
tms esteisiY8_ isTsCt of aaKalngiy fertile groum! (the Gkut&k') 
mtemsagfeQ with fiehk of wheat, bai^y and maize, are 
arctetfe Si apncfit, ptsme^anate, jdstachio and afeaand 
sna at fs^pkr and waJant. i^&t vise bot^s trail everv- 

® vantage (as at the suburb 

,Ehi!i>uh), tse white mmar^ of she city bathed ia sunlisdit ris- 
mg above the mass of verdure leave sa ineffaceable nnwessKm 
musd th t^feehalder The ancient city, njdely rect^gular 
m sh^ WS3 hndd^ wifMn a wail rni tht <^.rtheni bank of the 

^wm-sbaped, the handle to the saath 
Mmr ^ dry has bats drawn a long way on the Meccau road 
toixmg kstewa as the Ifefi*, A suburb, Ei-Amara 

been ferns on the awt^rK fiank, and father of towards the i 

wate fraxr | The — ~ 

fbe iasgnSfe«n.e to he Setmd ^ 

) juwtmi sL S3) were a valued pt 
rS^ i were famoro For eSn 

mo sates, xm cSy Bes ta I leputation c 

md as rtyh^ aad pwatet wfads It 1 F - ^ fafetry but 

the ot^te ate always cooi. Fe^ ^.^l%ree *oft of 

work » wood 




due to the dltuakh; candftiaiM juo 
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DAMASCUS 


anstxy has re 'ived bu slowly Egypi s nee he war has begun to 
ijianufaciure goods pre\ ously made n Syna and rraay artisans 
from Damascus ha e m ^ ated ttiither. The textile industry suf- 
fers from foreign eompetihon> and dyeing has declined ia sym- 
pathy, Railway connection with the Hauraa (1394), Beirut 
(.iSgj) and Haifa (rgoj) has dimimsJied its caravan trade 
Damascus 13 tending more and more to become a centre for 
foreign imported goods as well as local prodace, and with the 
development of motor transport an increase in transit trade may 
be expecied The shops of Damascus are famous for the wealth 
and variety of their goods and its streets for the mixture of races 
that thiong them 

BiBniOGRAPUY — V Ktemer To-pographe von Damascus (1854) > 

; vols , J. L Porter Five Yen's in Damascus (185=:), s vols.. 
Six G. A, Smith, Histoncai Gt’ogiapky oj th^ Holy Land (xSqS 
etc) , Hastings, Dictiouaxy of the Bible fW Ewing), Encyc. pf JsJa*n 
(K Hartmann) frgir), C, Wautnger u K Wulringer Damiuhus, 
die Annke Lindt (iQii ) ; R Dussaud, Le Temple de Jupiter Da'tt/is- 
cenien et ses iranifar-mattuns nut epoques Chretteme et mu^sulmahe ■ 
Syria, 1922 jig seq , f. E Hannaver, Damascus, J^otrs on chmets 
made m ike city during the Great Wat- Fal ^&xpl Fma. Quart 
Statement, 1924, 6S sq , Syria and Palestine Guide Booi^; Consular 
Reports and Reports of Department of Overseas Trade. (E Ro ) 

TEE TWEHUETH CENTURY 

Prior to the World War. Damascus was the headquarters of 
the IV Turkish Army, and after the outbreak of hostilities be- 
came the base of the Turkish and German forces operating in 
Palestine and on the east bank of the Suez Canal under General 
Liman von Sanders, On Oct r, 191S, the city fell into the 
hands of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force under Lord AUenbj 
(g V ) and the Arab troops of the Emir Feisai (gv ) The advance 
on Damascus was a purely cavalry operation, and at the city 
itself no resistance was made to the British and Arab troops By 
Sept. 30 the Australians had worked round the north; the desert 
column was lying to the west, and the Arab force was at the 
eouthern outskirts of the city' Most of the Germans and Turks, 
after severe quarrelling, had already left 

During the night of Sept 30 troops of the Australian Mounted 
Division and the advanced guard of Feisals force had made their 
way into the cuy. and both claimed to be the first to set foot 
in Damascus The formal entry was made at 6 a M on Oct j 
when a British detachment and part of the Arab army' marched 
through the streets About 7 000 Turks surrendered to the Allied 
forces On Oct 3 Feisai made bis olheial entry' into Damascus, 
and this he did, according to annent custom, by ndmg funously 
through the streets with a large number of kinsmen, to the 
accompaniment of a feu de joie and the piercing shouts of the 
Arab pppulntion After the formal occupation the Allied troops 
were withdrawn and an Arab administration under Feisai was 
set up. Sukry Pasha Ei Ayyuhi, senior descendant of Saladm, was 
appointed head of the admimstration of the city. 

Feisai aad the Freneh, — When m Nov, 1919 General Gou- 
mud was nominated French High Commissioner for Syria, the 
Feisai regime in Damascus was strongly antagomstic to the French 
and productive of much disorder Raiding and puiaging were 
encouraged and public money was misappropriated. Finally, on 
March 7, 1920, Feisai was elected King of Syria by a so-called 
General Syrian Congress, while the material opposition to French 
hifiueace increased and the Arab auny steadiiy grew in numbers. 
Eventually matters became so serious that m July 1920 General 
Gourand had to issue an ultimatum Feisai delayed his reply and 
quesSoned the terms, while an Arab detachment attacked one of 
the advanced French posts, with the result that a. French force 
took tip its position at *Ain el Jedeida, on the road from Beirut 
to DamasenSj two days before the delivery of FeisaFs reply. As 
Feisai still refused to accept certain conditions, the French force 
advanced and, after a fierce combat at Khan Meizalun with spme 
20,000 Arabs, .entered Damascus, Feisai with his chief councillors 
took to" Sight, 

On June 20, igai the Syrian Confederation, consisting of, the 
state of Aleppo, Damascus and the Abouates, W 5 s proebm^ 
at Damascus and, in order to preserve • ■■ ■■ ■ ."I b V '-w'-n 
the nprih and the south, the city bad to .ir ■- -ii'"! - 
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KHAV SULEJHIK fASHA, AN QLB 
ROOrtESS BUU.D1NG NAMED APTEH 
THE SREAT SULTAN OP TURKEY 
WHICH WAS formerly AN UJN BUT 
13 NOW A THRIVING BAZAAR 


TV th A eppo This was superseded later by the establishment of 
one capital at Damascus, and in 1925. at the wish of the in 
habitants, Damascus became the capital of the Syrian State 
comprising the two districts of Damascus and Aleppo under a 
president with a French adviser as High Commissioner’s delegate 
On April 8 and 9, 1925, the visit of Lord Balfour to Damascus 
was the occasion of considerable rioting, nominally as a protest 

apinsr the Zionist dedaraticu' 
bccinag his name^ but more 
genersily recognized as a 
deraonstranon of anti-French 
feeling 

The Druses, — -When the Druse 
rebellion (sec Devses) broke 
out in July tQCS, Damascus 
played an important part as the 
French advanced base and as the 
ney to the general situs tion in 
Syria, The Damascenes were 
to the Druses and. 
discontent being aggravated 
exceptionally bad harvest 
a general nsing was feared with 
serious consequences in other 
Syrian towns Two attempts were 
made by the Druses to enect 
a Darnascene rising by attacks 
on the city The first was a 
complete failure, but the second 
attack of Oct iS was a great 
deal more serious. Bands of Druses entered Damascus from the 
south and, receiving the support of the lower elements of the 
population, overran certain quarters. looting and pillaging as they 
W'ent Most of the inhabitants, however, disappointed at the small 
numbers of the Druses, failed to take any decisive action- French 
troops were sent into the streets to repel the insurgents, hut, as 
the situation became more serious, the French troops were with- 
drawn and the order was given to bombard the aSected areas, The 
bombardment lasted until Oct. so, and great damage was done, 
including the partial destruction of the Palais Azm, recognized as 
the most beautiful building in the city 
This action of General Sarrail {gv ), the French High Com- 
missioner, was severely criticised, and he incurred well-merited 
censure for permitting the situation m Damascus to become such 
that a bombardment was a military necessity and for carrying 
out such a drastic measure without issuing either an ultunatum to 
.1 „ j-L - — nwi-.'-s to the foreign consuls. General Sarrail 
I " * 1 II' n November of the same year. His dis- 

nassal, however, brought no peace to Damascus, and fighting con- 
tinued around the city. 

In Dec 1935. M, Henri de Jouvenel (gv) succeeded General 
Sarrail as High Commissioner for Syria and in Feb. 1936, after 
the resignation -of Subky Bey Barakat, Prerident of the Synan 
State, a Provisional Government was set up under M Pierre 
Alype, with General Andrea as Military Governor of Damascus 
In April of the same year, M Alype was replaced by a native 
Provisional Head of the State in the person of Damad Ahmed 
Nami Bey. who governed through a Council oi Miaisters with 
French advisers. As martial law stall prevailed, Damascus was 
excluded from the areas in which elections were subsequently held 
Cto May ?, 1926, Damascus was again the scene of serious 
disturbances. A Druse band, about 200 strong, penetrated into 
the Meidan quarter, which was bombarded, at half an hour’s 
notice, by French artillery and aircraft. The greater part of the 
Mddan quarter, which contains one-quarter of the population 
of Damascus, was destroyed, while x,ooo lives are said to have 
been lost. The value of the damage w'as estimated at £700,000. 
On this occasion the street fighting on the French ride was con- 
ducted, not by French regiiiar troops, but by Circassian and 
Armenian levies, who were accused of savage brutality. Even this 
second devasiation of Damascus faifed to produce the efect 
desired, by the French. 





DAMASk-“''DAAiASUS 


ki the ef.d <>'. £7:t jl a icia.',cwi accorded ihe Sj-rian 
1 r ,6iC‘.z'~ ''ii nch* £ci ocer an jmresc^ :i all reoeis, who sbotitd 
j >! los-E iheiT arrri L". I.‘wr.a=ctis by Jixae 15: he abolished the 1 
ef ccc Sjriia founds Jnijjosed upon the city as a j 
rc’-idi. Oi the iCs-uvrcCtiua of Oct 1925, sad approved the pro- ; 
iXiT.iTct v'l .he -hOuonui 5 .,d-ii GovenKnent. These conciliatory ^ 
r.ieisi,res h'/vrver, ice no satisfadory resiilt the 3 >Tian Mot- I 
!'*y vvai dksC.cod sor showing undos synpatfey to tte ic- { 
''..'■rorts tr..j desultcirv eghtsa^ continued in und abort Dumascus. i 
I 01 itit „uet tne ..rt.ca. «t hi Panaot as High Commissioner, the } 
rt<"oh ntgsa a subside at the end of 1926 By this time j 
V 2- < t! ii'llfi. 'tj re-eacabiuh read commuakations with Beirut, j 
-«i t L/usiuico' 10 rrfain its commercisl position on the trade 
r-'>r,te o Irat; vij. the Sj-riaa Desert. 

h 5 «in/.!r.s, ..he city had been placed la a strong state of df-reo’se 
ay Grrerai Aadrea, cno the clearances nade for this puipose were 
i't;!.2gt for the corstrucaon of the ■‘Boulevard cfe Bagdad.'’ a 
oiojiI xioroaghfare enurchag the city A comprehensive scheme ! 
c: towr-'p’-inning was also maagtiraied, mduding the restoration | 
u: tnt bt-mhardeo area, and plans for approved faqades were j 
j,rKpare[i ry M. ie £orey, Dirccieur tie I’lnstttui frati^ais 4’ar~ ' 

1 'le.- tc^u ei a aH tK-nisulnm Provis.on was thereby made that the 
.Tcw ouaiter 01 Damascus should not dash with its antietit sur- 
mundffigi 

BiSii'^nEvPEi — 'A. J. Toynbee, Surety oi Internat’cmsS iffairSf 
iusy Vu! I, ‘Tee IJajcic World’" (igr?;, E W Poison. Newman, 
T/te Burt (rcu6i ' Lowell Thomas, Wtt& Lau-re/sce i» Araltc 

':.4a4J. The Ja^ tno mmUoaed are popular in aacure. See al^ 

tE.WP. N) 

DAMASK, the teclmicdi term aj^iied to certain distinct 
lypes of i&htic The term owes its origin to the ornamental silk 
fubrics ci Damascus, fahttes which were elaboratelv woven in 
colours, sometims with the addition of gold and oilier metallic 
threads At the present day it denotes a linen teitnre richly 
dgured in the weaving with Sowers, frulc forms of animal life, 
and other lypp of ooiamejjt, “China, so doubt,'’ says Dr Rock 
'Cetuki^iic 0/ TextUe Fabrics, Victoria and Albert Museum), 

‘ was the first courtry to ornament its salken webs widi a pattern. 
I.'.di3. Persia and Syria, then Bynantine Greece followed, but at , 
itmg intmafs feetween., in China’s footsteps SiuSs so figured} 
brougiit with them to tfie West the name ‘diaspron’ or diaper, 
fcestow'cd 'itpon them at Con- ’ 


stantifiopte But about the rath 
I anility the city of Damascus, 
even then long celebrated for its 
l«>rr.5 so far putsir.pped all other 
pSecK for beauty of design, 
t'act her «ilken tesiiies were ai de- 
maroa everywSiece, and thus, as 
often happei^, traders fastened 
the ijasie of damascei or damask 
upoE every silken fabnc nchiy 
wrought and curiotEsIy designed, 
no sssatier whether k came or not 
froai DsHisacas" 

The tfii® 'is perhaps now best 
known in reference to damask 
lahfe-ekrths, a, ^des of figured j 

cfoih BStisSy of Sax or tow L, 

yarns, but sfflKctsrics made partly op a oamask desion 

CGtion. The fim oualibes “daiaMk," wiaijattr ®f««n 

yam, t 

aao. artbosgfe tB« latter is of (Saiimwi !» ike we»vroa 

m ttoe (tatta ate otoiwj 

% mtg imts of wp ^ 

^ ^ diSerSly acci^ to the aS 

w w^fver, issSmiKsd ^ecls are Mfoduced w 

^ wiayes. Any sabiect however 

4 J, *, «!. wca ,,re ns?y. Tisse weaves ate shown 



tmder Die, and it will be seen that each w'eave gives a maximum 
fiojt of seven threads (In some special cases a weave is used 
whicn gives a Soar of nine } 

The small figure here shown to illustrate a small section of a 
damask design is composed of the two single damask weaves, 
these give a maximum Soai of four threads or picks. No shading 
is shown m the design, and this for two reasons — (r) the smgie 
damask weaves do not permit of elaborate shading, although 
some very good effects are oDtmnable; (2) the available space 
is_not sufiictently large to show the method to advantage The 
(hnerent single damask weaves used m the shading of these cloths 
appear, however, at the bottom of the figure while between these 
and the design proper there is an illustration of the thirty-first 
pick interweaving with all the 48 threads 
The prmdpal Bntish centres for fine damasks are Belfast and 
Dunfermline, while the medium qualities are niaae in several 
places in Ireland in 2 -few places in England, and in the counties 
of Fife, Fprfar and Perth m Scotland Cotton damasks, which 
are made in Paisley, Glasgow, and several places in Lancashire, 
are used for toilet covers, table-cloths, and similar purposes 
They are often ornamented with colours and sent to the Indian 
and West Indian markets. Silk damasks for curtains and up- 
holstery aecorations are made in the silk-weanng centres 

DAMASK STEEL or DAMASCUS STEEL, a steel with 
a peculiar watered or streaked appearance, as seen in the blades 
of fine swords and other w'eapons of Oriental manufacture One 
way of producing tins appearance is to twist together strips of 
iron and steel of difrerent quality and then weld them into a solid 
mass A similar but inferior result may be obtained by etching 
vnth acid the surface of a metal, parts of which are protected by 
some greasy substance m such a way as to give the watered 
pattern desired The art of producing damask steel has been gen- 
erally practised m Oriental countries from a remote period, the 
most famous blades having come from Isfahan, j^orasan, and 
Shiraa in Persia, 

DAmSUS, the name of two popes 
Damasits I, Saint, was pope from 366 to 384 As a deacon he 
pTot^eo &g^ii}st the b^ishment of Pooe Ijberius (355)^ but 
when the emperor Constsntius sent to Rome the anti-pope Felix 
n,, Damasus, with the other clergy, rallied to his cause "When 
Libenus returned ^ from exile and Felix was expelled, Damasus 
again supported Liberius On the death of Libenus (366) he was 
nominated successor; but the irreconcilabfes of the party of 
Liberias set up against him another deacon, Ursmns A serious 
confiict ensued which quickly led to noting. The prefect of Rome 
recognized the claims of Damasus. and Ur^inus and his supporters 
were expelled The new pope also secured the sympathy of the 
people by his zeal in discovering the tombs of maityis, and in 
^ornmg them with precious marbles and monumental inscription.s, 
composed himself, m mediocre verse, full ot 
. he erected ot embellished the 

i-orenzo in Damaso), 

pie West was recovering gradually from the effects of the 
Ttn^ <psi5, and Damasus endeavoured to ehnunate from Italv and 
Illyria the kst champions of the council of Rimini The bish- 
ops of the East, however, under the direction of St. Basil were 
mvolved m a struggle wth the emperor Vakns, whose policy was 
fawmble to tie councii of Rimini, Damasus, to whom they ap- 
pealed jor help, was unable to be of much service because that 
episcopd group, viewed askance by St, Athanasius and his sui- 

combated at the papal court by the 
St? Eastern bishops triumphed in the end 

of Constantinople (3S1). in 

'''' invited to a 

co^il at Rome m 382, but few attended 

fte Latin of the Bible A short time 
had receiv^ a visit from the Pnsalliamsts after 
£ dismissed them Damasus 

His writings are printed k Migne, Pam Lm. Xm Sa 






DAMBROWA- 

Ducbesne, Ltber Fonicficahs I. 212 , J. Wittig, Papit Damasus 1 . 
(Rome) 1902^ and X>;e Fnedenspohiik des Papsies Damasus 1 . 
(Breslau, 1912). 

DmASus IL, pope from July 17 to Aug. 9, i048> was the 
ephemeral surcessor of Clement II anginal name was Pof^o, 
and he was bishop of Bnsen when the emperor Henry HI raised 
him to the papacy. 

DAMBROWA, a Polish town in the province of Kielce and 
centre of the coal basin bearing its name ana ■which combines with 
the basins of Cracow and Polish Silesia to form one of the great- 
est coalfields of Europe Pop (igrr) 39800 an increase of 15,- 
700 on that of 1910- The Dambrowa basm, 200 sqkm, "was for- 
merly in the Russian empire, and m 1(724 produced 6,585,097 tons, 
about 97*50 of the production of 1913 

DAME^ properly a name of respect or a title equivalent to 
“lady,” no-w surviving in English as the legal designaP'on ot the 
wife or widow of a baronet or hnight, or of a dame of the Order 
of the British Empire, it is prefixed to the Chrisuan name and 
surname It has also been used m miidern times by certain so- 
cieties or orders, e g , the Primrose League as tiie name of a cer- 
tain rank among the lady members, answering to the male rank 
of knight The ordinary use of the -word by itself is for an old 
-woman. As meaning ‘hnistress.” i.e., teacher, "dame'’ was used 
of the female keepers of schools for young children, which have 
become obsolete since the advance of public elementary education. 
At Eton college boarding-houses kept by persons other than mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the school were known as ‘'Dames’ 
Houses,” though the head might not necessarily be a lady. As a 
term of address to ladies of all ranks, from the sovereign down 
'“Madam,” shortened to '‘ma'am,” represents^ tie French madame^ 
my lady. 

'“Damsel, " a young girl or maiden, now only used as a literary 
word, is taken from the 0 Fr dametsele, formed from da*ne^ and 
parallel -with the popular dansek or doncele from the M Ixit 
damicelh or dommeePa, diminutive of domina The French 
dantaiseUe and deihoiselln are later formations. The English liter- 
ary form “damosel” was another importation from France in 
the x5th century In the early middle ages damoneau, M. Lat, 
domicellus, dametede, damorselle, dointrella, were used as titles 
of honour for the unmarried sons and daughters of royal persons 
and lords (seigneurs } Later the do'^iotseau (in the south donzel, 
in Bearn domengar) was specifically a young man of gentle birth 
who aspired to knighthood equivalent to ecuyer, esquire or 
valei (p 51 ) 

DAME’S VIOLET^ the English name for Hesperts mo- 
imiali f, a herbaceous plant belonging to the family Cruciferae, and 
closely allied to the wallflower and stock, It has an erect, stout, 
leafy stem, 2 to 3 ft high with irregularly toothed, short-sUiked 
leaves and white or lilac flowers, -f m. across, which give off a 
scent in the evening The slender pods are constricted between 
the seeds. The plant is a native of Europe and temperate Asia 
and is found in Great Britain and m the eastern Umted States 
and Canada as an escape from gardens, m meadows and plan- 
tations. 

DAMGHAN, town, Persia, in 36“’ lo'' N 54“ 20' E , 216 m 
irom Tehran, on the high road to Khurasan; elevation 3,737 feet 
Pop 10,000. Damghan was an important city in the middle ages, 
but there are few remains of that period. The remains of 
Hecatompylos extend from Frat, r6 m S. to Gusheh, 20 m W 
Damghan was destroyed by the Afghans in 1723 Fati Alt Shah 
was pom here in 1772. Damghan is famous for the nxeeUeDt 
quality of its almonds 

DAMIANI, PIETRO, SAINT (c 1007-1077), celebrated 
ecclesiastic, was born at Ravenna, and after some years of teach- 
ing about 1035 eniered the hermitage of Fonte Aveiiana, near 
Gubbio, -where he became superior some eight years later. He en- 
tered into communication with the emperor Henry III., addressed 
to Pope Leo IX in 1049 his Ltber Gomorrhianm denouncing the 
vices of the clergy, and soon became associated -with Hildebrand 
10 the -work of reform As a trusted counsellor of successive 
popes he was made cardinal bishop of Ostia in ios7) and pre- 
sided over a council at Milan in 1050 He assisted Alexander II 
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in his struggle -w'ltti the anti-pope, Honorius II ; and na-vmg 
served the papacy as legate to France and to Florence was al- 
lowed xo resign his bishopric in r067 After a period of retirement 
at Fonte .Avelkna, he proceeded in 1069 as papal legate to Ger- 
many, and persuaded the emperor Henry IV to give up his inten- 
tion of divorcing his wife Bertha He died at Faenea on Feb. 22, 
107a Damiani was a determined foe of simony and clerical 
marrkge, and a vigorous controversialist. 

Kis works published by Cardinal Cajetan, 4 vols (Rome, 1606-151 
are reprinted in Migne, Patrol Lat, v r44 and 145, See F. Neukirch 
Das Leben. des Peter Damiam (Gocungen, 187s) , Kleinermanns, Dtr 
kezkge Petrus Darmani (Steyl, 1SS2) , R Biron, St Pierre Damien 
(1908) , J. A Enures, Petrus Damiani and d’e weUkche Wmensena/t 
(Munster, 1910), 

DAMIEN, FATHER, the name in religion of Joseph be 
VxusTER (1840-1SS9), Belgian missionary, born at Tremeioo, 
near Louvain, on Jan, 3, iSuo. In 185S he joineQ the Society of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary (also known as the Picpus 
Congregation) and while still in minor orders, in 1SC13 ■'f.'ent as a 
missionary to the Pacific islands, taking the place of his brother 
who had been prevented by illness On reaching Honolulu he -was 
ordained priest in 1804 Struck with the sad condition of the 
lepers, whom the Hawaiian Government deported to Molokai 
Island, in 1S73 he volunteered to take spiritual charge of the settle- 
ment, Besides attending to the spiritual needs of the kpers, he 
managed, by the labour of his own hands and by appeals to the 
Hawaiian Government, to improve the -ft’ater-supply, the dwelltngs, 
and the victualling of the settlement, and after five years received 
assistance from other resident priests He succumbed to leprosy 
on April 15, i88g Some ill-considered imputations upon Father 
Damien by a Fresbyterian mnuster produced a memorable tract 
by Robert Louis Stevenson (Ak Open Letter to tJte Rev. Dr. Syde, 
iSgo) 

See Lite and Letters of Fr Barmen, ed. by bis brother, Fr FamphUe 
(London, 1889) and M. Quinlan, Damien of Molokai (.London, rgogj, 
which reproduces Stevenson’s letter, 

DAMIENS, ROBERT FRANCOIS (1713-1737), a French- 
man who made an attempt on the life of Louis RTV’ on Jan, 5, 
1757 As the king was entering his carriage, he rushed forward 
and stabbed Mm with a knife, inflicting only a slight wound His 
mmd seems to have been unhinged by the ecclesiastical contro- 
versies of the moment He was condemned as a regicide, and sen- 
tenced to be torn in pieces by horses in the Place de Greve Be- 
tore being put to death he was barbarously tortured. 

See Ptices ortginales et procedures du proces fail d Robert Frangots 
Damiens (Paris, 1737). 

DAMIETTA, a town of Low’er Egypt, on the eastern (Dam- 
letta or Phatnitir) branch of the Nile, a fe-w miles above irs 
mouth and i2sm N.NE of Cairo by rail. Pop (19x7) 30,984 
Xhe to-vni is built on the east bank of the river between it and 
Lake Menzak Though ill-bmlt and partly ruinous, the town 
possesses some fine mosques, with lofty minarets, public baths 
and busy bazaars Along the nver-front are many substantial 
houses with terraces and steps leading to the water. Their wooden 
lattices of saw-work are very graceful Once the third to-wn in 
Egypt, it enjoys now httle more than a coasting trade, and ships 
of over dft. draught must anchor in the offing. 

Damietta is a Levantine corruption of the Coptic name Tamiatt, 
Arabic Lhtmyat. The origuiaJ town was 4211 nearer the sea than 
the modem aty Under the Saracens it had great wealth and 
commerce, and, as the eastern bulwark of Egypt, wag frequently 
attacked by the crusaders. In June 1249, Lotus IX of France 
occupied Damietta without opposition, but being defeated neat 
Mansura in the February foUo-wing, and compelled ('April 6) 
to surrender himself prisoner, Damietta was restored to, the Mus- 
i'ms as part of the ransom, exacted To prevent further attacks 
from the sea the Mameluke sultan Bifaars blocked up the Phatmtic 
mouth of the Nile (about 1260), razed old Damietta to the 
ground, and transferred the inhabitants to the site of the modern 
town Damietta gives its name to dimity, a kind of striped cloth, 
for which the place was at one time famous. Cotton and silk goods 
are still manufactured here and there is some trade in rice and 
: salted fish. 
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ccuat of Dartmartin, Tade himself master oi the town m the 
roth ce:atuiy His dv nasty was replaced by another family in 
the nth century. Reimaid*! (Retiaud), count of Dsinmartm (d 
x2Z'i (, who was one of the coalition crushed by Philip .Augustus 
St the bdtc'e of Bournes (1214), left two co-heiresses, of whom 
the rider Jifaud (Matilda or Mahaut), married Philip Hurepel, 


aame of K ro-Dm' ilcKititric 
u.;-: 405, Ant an writer on canon 
iff inO n.^1.0^ sc- belonged to one ci two called 

D\r' "r. S '. -iT B&iru itm and spent h« hte m Egy pt Of the Shafi ice 
schcsol of /iw bi hetaT^ protesaor 3: traaA' on h the fSct^isiyyd 

it Cair<i, and a.50 a: the’iEOSTjUe d-Ajhar la cormectien mch __ , 

this "SI n? "S', tote s, coTiTtnliiy cs the ut-TSLbx oi ; son of Philip Augustus, and the second Ahx, marnea Jean de 

“1 c i f£' IS. ro^eter, better knoviTt in the history^ cj , ^rie, tn wooso line the countship was retiniteci after the death of 

h.flfc;ure'*sir it? Ls^V of Ami^’sb *fA'o>Jf fd-H'cyoviw). which ' Phifo Hurepel's son Alberic In the ijfh century the coimtship 
CKA's h Alnhiopcscal order 0: per animals meiitior.ed in :fce , was ncquireG by Antoine de Chabannes (d 1488) by his inarnage 
Kor^s i±g tncriyns and the poeuca. and proverbial h^erature ! with Marguerite, hehress of Reynald V of Nanteuii-Aci and Mane 
of the Ara>, I of Dammartin Antome de Chahames fought under the standard 

Tor itjic ot tex aniiRai^ in r,»edc>.iriC. their iiw’iulness or unlaw- : of Joan of Arc, became a leader of the EcorcJieurs, took part in 

rhe war of the public weal against Louis XL, and then fought for 
I him against the Burgundians The collegiate church at Dam- 
‘ martin w'as founded by him in 14S0, and his tomb and effigy are 
sn the chancel. His son, Jtsn de Chabaanes, left three heiresses^ 
of whom the second left a daughter who brought the countship 
to Philippe de Eouiainviliiers by whose heirs it was sold in 
1554 to the dukes ot Afontmorency. In 1633 the countship was 
corffiscated by Louis XIII and bestowed on the princes of 
Conde 

DAMME, a decayed aty of Belginm (pop. r,ioo), 4^111 N E 
I of Bruges, once so important as a comraerdai port that it had 

It 


adit.me. their iiw’iulness or unlaw- 
pjines:; as pyoJ, ih.m pcsitioa k folklore are the main subjects 
treated wh.k cccosionchy long irreleiant sections on pohticai 
niitury are iatredu^eu. 

Setera< ethiicns >a.e 'meo made a‘ lanous times of extracts, 
inicng them the poetical one b> Sijmti (qu.), wljich was traas- 
UteJ ia'-o Lann by A Ecchelensis !i 657 jl Bochartu? in his 
Hf^rnoousn ( 1063 * i^d Damiri s work. There is a translation 
jf the whale into English by Lieutenani-Colo-uel Jayaksr (Bom- 
tey, roco-i-jcS). 

DAMJAKICl^ JAKOS (1304-1349), Hungarian soldier, 
!C5S ham a Stasa in the Eanat On the outbmak of the Hungarian 


ra: of inoependence he was promoted to be a major of the third ' iruntime law, known as £>roi( maniime de Damme 


Hoev'^ regiment at ‘tsegeci. for a'thocgb he wms an orthodoic 
fcrb be was izam the f.rst a devoted adherent oi tbs Alagyar 
L’bemia. Az the begrpning of 1849 he was appointed commander 
of the s?d army corps m the middle Theiss on account of his 
reputation for ability and valour He fought batUe after battle 
JO that after the battle ot Isasseg Kossuth, at the ensuing review 
if Godolo, expressed the sencimeats ot the whole nation when 
ae doSed his hat as Damjanicb's battalions passed by Always a 
5 ay dttsecrat, Damjankh uncomptomisingly supported the es- 
.remist v.^w’s of Kossuth, and was appointed commander of one 
'J die three dnisioiis wbici:, under {jorgei, entered Vaez in April 
1849 Aftes the catastrophe of Viiagds_ Damjanich surrendered 
lu the Rsissiass, by ■shoia fee was handed over to the Austrians, 
who shot him in tie market place of Arad a few days kter 
(JdSji HiiBBVay, Life of /isos Damjcsnich (Budapest, 1904) 
DAMMAK DAMBJER, a resir. or rather series of resms, 
obtained from varnars cteuferous trees of the genus A^aihis (Dam- 
•nisr^j East Indian dimmar or cat’s eye resin is the produce of 
which grows in Java, Sumatra, Borneo and 
other eastern iskois and scraietiines attains a height of So-rooft. 
The resm ccses in large qucstities from the trw in a soft viscous 
stsse, with a hi^y aromatic odour, which however, ft loses as it 
l^rdens esposure. The rsswt h much esteemed in oriental com- 
mtmhies for mcensesitaniEg. Dammar is imported into iEmgland 
by 1^' of Siagsporej and as fmaid h British markets it is a 
h^il, tra^parejit, hrittie, sirsw-coiojired resin, destitute of odour, 
it is rea&y solidile ia ether, benzol and chlorofonn, and with oil 
of tmpendae it ionm a fiiK transparent vanash which dries clear, 
ssatfofb a®d fesrd. The allied kauri gum, or csiminar of Xew Zea- 
iaad JAiisfcra&a dfsaKirar). is produced by AgstAsh G&stridis, or 
kasri-pSw, fee wsod^ef which is used fear wood paving Much of 
the Hew xesst is found fo^E in cimimstances analogous 

to ife ciKitStjs^ mSer wJddi the ft^ copal of Zaiizibsr k 
obi^tKid.^ Dsisasar is Msades 3 generic fn&m naBoe for various 
oilssr W^sSi, however, are Bttle te&wii in wesEena; 'com* 
®OT£®. ^ llsese fee pracit^al mse black dasEmar, yielded bgr C®mr- 
StKMstwaeJ sad whste 'ffeEaiaarj IstBsii 

'V 3 s^„&psoaijce af RsjPevfeWfet {fwak Dip. 

k&imM refwfc; 

' fe fee'htfeai oi rtjdt ifeiaiSai' and other 
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is on the canal from Bruges fo Sluys (Ecluse), but in the middle 
ages a navigable channel called the Zwyn conriected it with the 
North sea: the barile oi Sluys. m which Edward III destroyed the 
French fitet, was fought in 1340 at its mouth In 1490 a treaty 
was signed at Damme between the people of Bruges and the 
' archduke Marimihan. and very soon after the channel became 
completely silted up, and the foreign merchant gilds or "nations" 
removed to Antwe^ The marriage of Charles the BoIq and 
Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV , was celebrated at Damme 
on July 2, 146S The town, although long neglected, preserves some 
remains of its former prosperity. The tower ot Notre Dame, dat- 
ing from irSo, is a landmark across the dunes, and the church, 
although a shell, merits inspection; out of a portion of the ancient 
markets a kdiel~de-vtlle has been constructed, and in the hospital 
ot St. Jean are a few pictures; and in the Place is a statue (iSfio) 
to Jacob Van Maerlaat, the Flemish poet, who was clerk to the 
magistcates of Damme in the late i3tb century 

DAMOeXES, one of the courtiers of the elder Dionysius of 
Syracuse, When he spoke in extravagant terms of the happiness 
of his sovereign, Dionysius is said to have invited him to a 
sumptuous banquet, at which he found himself seated under a 
naked sword suspended by a single hair (Cicero Tiisc, v. 21. 
Horace Dries, hi i, 17; Persiusui 40). 

DAMOH, a town and district of Bntish India, in the Jub- 
faulpore division of the Central Provinces The town of Damoh 
is situated on the railway from Katoi to Bina, a branch of the 
G.IJ'. railway, 4$ m E of Saugor It has small local industries 
and a large cattle market, and is a distributing and collerting 
cento for the district Being situated below rocky hills it is 
(feddedlj^hoL In pre-railway days _ its population was about 
3,000, winch had mcreased to 17,000 in rpii In 1921, owing to 
the ravages of mfluenza, the population had fallen to 13,296 
Danfeh was looted by mutitiMTs from Jubbulpcre in 1857 and the 
cistrict office was burnt. 

Distsict of Damoh is one of the smallest in the Central 
PtoviHoe^ having an area of 2,813 sq m. and a population of 287,- 
126. It is one of the Vmdhyaa districts and on the north and 
:^ii-ea 5 t^bordto Boadelkhani It is drtiiaed by the Sonar and 
Bearma rivers which Sow northwards into the Ken, and thus 
ev^uahy mrh Jumaa. The district is mainly wheat pro- 
dues^, but its agneulture is liable to severe vicissitudes of drought 
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DAMON AND PHINTIAS DAMPIER 


neen taken Pye ng wea mg pottery aud the manufacture or 
bell n etai utens I are the chief ndustr es Cattle slaugh e mg 
tor the export of or ea meat boxes, h.dea horns and hoofs has 
been established near PaHioh, the old and inhrm cattle from long 
dtrtances being brought m for slaughtering. Except for a little 
iron ore and sandstone for buildzug, there is no mineral "wealth in 
the district There are notable temples at Baadakpur and Kun- 
daipur and there are old Hindu and Jain remains at Nohta. 

BAMON AND PHINTIAS (not Pjdhiss), Syracusan 
Pythagoreans, devoted friends Condemned to death by Dionysius 
of Syracuse, Phintias begged a short respite that he might arrange 
his afiairs Damon pledged his life for the return of his friend; 
and Phintias returned in time The tyrant released both and 
begged to be admitted to tbeir friendship (Died. Sic, x 4- Cicero, 
Ds Off. Ill 45; cp Hyginus, fab 257) 

DAMOPHON, a Greek: sculptor of Messene, who executed 
many statues for the people of Messene, Megalopolis, Aegium. 
and other cities of Peloponnesus, Considerable fragcaeiits, includ- 
ing three colossal heads from a group by him representing 
Demeter, Persephone, Artemis, and the gunt ,\nytus, have been 
found on the site of Lycosura in Arcadia, where there was a temple 
of the goddess calied “The Mistress ” They are preserved in part 
in the museum at Athens and partly on the spot Hence there 
arose controversy as to the date o{ the artist, who teas assigned to 
1 urious peciOds, from the 4th century b c to the 2nd ad G. 
Dickms, however, by the help of inscriptions oroved the date to 
be the 2nd century b c 

Set" G Dkkins. Annual of the British School at Athens (xn and 

Xlll ) 

DAMP, vapour or mist, and hence moisture In the vocabu- 
lary of coal-Eiiners “firedamp” is marsh gas, which, when mixed 
with air and exploded produces “choke damp ” “after damp” or 
“suffocating damp” (carbon dio.tide) “Black damp" consists 
of accumulations of irrespirable gases, mostly nitrogen, which 
cause the lights to burn dimly, and the term “white damp” is 
soRierimcS applied to carbon monoxide As a verb, the word means 
to stifle or check, hence damped vibrations or osaliauons are 
those which have been reduced or stopped, instead of being al- 
low'ed to die out naturally, the ■'‘dampers” of the piano are small 
pieces of felt-covered wood which fail upon the sirings and stop 
their vibrations as the keys rise; and the “damper” of a chmmey 
or flue, by restricting the draught, le-ssens the rate of combustion 

DAMPIER, WILLIAM (1652-1715), English buccaneer, 
navigator and hydrographer. was bom at East Coker, Somerset- 
shire in rfisi. Having early become an orphan, be was placed 
with the master of a ship at Weymouth, in which he made a 


Airer can shores lor h next ear, attackmg Guayaquil Puebla 
Ao a, e c At last Bampier leaving Dasis, "weat on board Swan's 
ship, and proceeded wdth him along the northern parts of Mexico 
as far as southern Cahiomia. Swan then proposed as tie expedi- 
tion met with “bad success” on the Mexican coast to run across 
the Pacific and return by rhe East Indies They started from Cape 
Corrieates on March 31, 1 6S6, and reached Guam in the Ladrones 
on May 20, the men, haMug come almost to an end of their 
rations, had decided to kill and eat tbeir leaders next, begirming 
•nith the ■!ust5' and fleshy” S"B'ar! After six months’ drunkenness 
and debauchery m the Phihapines, the majority of the crew, in- 
cluding Dampier, left Swan and thirty-six ethers behind in Min- 
danao, cruised (1&S7-16SS) from Manila to Pulo Condore, from 
the latter to China and from China to the Spice Islands and New 
Holland (the Australian mainland J In March 16SS they were 
oS Sumatra, and m May ofl the Nicobais, where Dampier was 
marooned (at his own request, as he deciares, for the purpose 
of establishing a trade in ambergris j with two other Englishmen, 

I a Portuguese and some Malays He and his companions contrived 
to navigate a canoe to Achin in Sumatra , but the fatigues and 
distress of the voyage proved fatal fa several and nearly carried 
off Dampier himself, A"*ter making several voyages to diSerent 
places of the East Indies (Tongkmg, Madras, etcA, he acted 
for some time, and apparently somewhat unwillingly, as gunner to 
the English fort of Benkulen. Thence be ultimately contri-ved to 
return to England in i6gi. 

In 1699 he was sent out by the English Admiralty in command 
of the “Roebuck.” especially designed for discovery in and around 
Australia He sailed from the Downs on Jan 14, with twenty 
months’ provisions, touched at the Canaries, Cape Verdes and 
Bahia, and ran from Braril round the Cape of Good Hope direct 
to Australia, "whose west coast he reach^ on July 26, in about 
26° S Anchoring in Shark’s Bay, he began a careful exploration 
of the neighbouring shore-lands, but found no good harbour or 
estuary, no fresh water or provisions In September, accordingly, 
he left Australia, recruited and refitted at Timor and thence made 
for New Guinea, where he arnved on Dec. 3 By sailing along to 
its easternraosc extremity, he d!sco"i’"ered that it was terminated 
by an i'?land. which he named New Britain, (now Neu Pommerti), 
whose north, south and east coasts he surveyed That St. George s 
day was really St. George s channel, dividing the island into two, 
•R’as not perceived by Dampier; it was tie discovery of his suc- 
cessor, Phihp Carteret Nor did Dampier visit the west coast of 
New Britain or realire its small extent on that side. He was pre- 
vented from prosecuting bis discoveries by the discontent of his 
men and the state of his ship. In May 1 700 he was again at Timor, 
and thence he proceeided homeward by Batavia (July 4-Oct, 17) 


voyage to Newfoundlatid. On Ins return he sailed to Bantam in i and the Cape of Good Hope, In February 1 701 he arrived oS 
the East Indies He served in 1673 in the Dutch War under Sir j Ascension island, when the vessel foundered (Feb. 21-24), the 
Ed"ward Sprague, and was present at two engagements (May eS, j crew reaching land and staying in the island till April 3, ■when they 
June 4); but then fell sick and was put ashore. In 1674 he became ' were conveyed to England by some East Indiamen and warships 
an under-manager of a Jamaica estate, but continued only a short j bound for home. In 1703-1707 Dampier commanded two Gov- 
time in this situatioQ. He afterwards engaged in the coasting trade, j emment privateers on an expedition to the South Seas with giiev- 
and thus acquired -an accurate knowledge of all the ports and bays 1 ous unsuccess, better f orcune attended bna on his last voyage, 


of the island. He made two voyages to the Bay oi Campeachy } as pdot to Woodes Rogers in the eircumnavigaUoiv of 1708-1711 


(x§ 75~76), and remained for some time with the logwood-cutters, j On the fomier venture Alexander Selkirk, the master of one of 


varying this occupation with buccaneering In 1678 he returned to the vessels, was marooned at Juan Fernandez; on the latter 


England, again visiting Jamaica in 1679 ^^tid joining a party of 
buccaneers, with whom he crossed the Isthmus of Darien, spent 
the year t6So on the Peruvian coast, and sacking, plundermg and 
burmng, made his way do'vm to Jaa« Fernandez island. After 
serving "with another privateering expedition in the SpaoMi Main, 
he went to 'Virgmia and engaged with a captain named Cook fora 
privateenag voyage against the Spaniards a* the South Seas, 
They sailed in Aug. 1683, touched st the Guinea coast, and then 
proceeded round Cape Horn into the Pacific, Having touched at 
Juan Pemandez, they made the coast of South America, cruising 
along Qale and Peru. They took some prizes, and with these they 
proceeded to the Gala^gos islands and to Mexico, falling in wath ■ 
the latter near Cape Skneo, 'Rlule they lay here Captain Cook 
died, and the command devolved <m Captain Davis, -who, with 
several other pirate vess^. English and French, raided the west 


Selkirk was rescued' and a profit of nearly £200,000 was made, 
But four years before the prize-money -was paid Dampier died 
(March ryis) m St, Stephens parish, Coleman, street, Londem 
Dampier’s accounts of his voyages are famous He had a genius 
for observation, especklly of the scientific phenomena ahecting 
a seamans life; his style usually admirable — easy, dear and 
manly. His knowledge of natural history, thotigh not sdentific, 
apjiears sm^aisiagly accurate and trustworthy. (C. S, B.) 

5 c? DampieFs Nets V ay age Round the World (1697) i hh Voyages 
aftd I>exrtpllous (1699), a work supplementary to the -Vew Foyag"c; 
his Vsryas^ to JVe® MolUnd at . , . tSgy <1703, 1709); Dampier^s 
Voyages (ed- J, Masefield, 1906) ; W- C Riisselt, Wil&m Dampier 
(“Engli^ Men of Action,” iSScli also Futmefl's Narrative of the 
Voyage of 1703-1707; Da^ier's Vindicailon of kis Voyage (1707), 
Welbefs Asmef to Csftain Damptefs VtnMcadon; Woodes Rogeta, 
Crtasmg Voyage RoitMd the WqHd (i 7 is)- 
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stfiittioa. A relatively thin watertight core v<ali of concrete or 
reinforced concrete is frequently used now as bang practicable for 

most sites and quicker to construct than a pndale wail 

The slopes of the embankiDent tary according to the height of 
the di'n* and the nature of the materia! Generally ths slope nest 
the water :s wade rather fiat frequently from to i 3^ 

while tne ouier slope is somewhat steeper 1 s to i 3 In high 


,, America'! ' 
fcerr- at BresGu, Grrmnny, Jen jO. > 
’«i.’ He '1 to Anrerica in iS;:, and ten years later oegan his ' 
tirecr ti c'li*'. liter .r -Wwark Xev, Jersey. Gn the death oi^his > 
fjfh« m 1 'fr he wa? appointed concisctcr 01 the Aletropo’dtnn f 
.he Xuw Ya~k hj'mphony Society and the Oratorio 
In ibh4 ht fcunceii the Datnrosth Opera Company for 
.,tedi3t.zg Wrjner cnc m produced '.Vagner's Farsx 0 in 
i.ntert form ft-c the nrst ri.mE; in the United States In r 9'^3 he 
Wi.- aprKi.n'ed director of ihe A’ew \ork Svaiphcny Orccestra, 
Tcrri.ii?i.np londnctor np to Feb 1027 He was ifcen appointed 
musical ac’.i'Cr to the Nationai Broadcasting Company informal 
.ertnrea on IVagner witn music hamng ce\ eloped into lecture re- 
.-'tals O' tf the r'^dio H.s coraoosicions include T he Scfirler Leiter 
:Sg4i: Cya^z.-' ligij’; and usisic for Euripides' V/edm, /ph- 
p'sm J*? s ' Be'kt,fey. xgxsi and Sophocles’ £/ectra (1917)- He 
wro'e an aULobiograpfey, My Musizci Lt^e 119237, 

Ano'Aer son, FkaMc Hecvo Dakeosck. was bom at Breslau, 


jor.c c; 1SS9 He cscBHie m 1905 director of the Institute of 
Muiicni Ar; New Wk jitj , and wrote a Papular Jfefkod oj Sight 
PMfWig and dow" in the Tecchin^ of Music 



FlG. 1 —cross-section of the DAVIS BfilDCE VERMONT 


dams the slopes in the lower part are flattened out still more as 
compared with the upper part and in all cases the water slojie 
must be protected by stone or concrete paving or beaching suffi- 
ciently massive to withstand wave action and prevent the eurth of 
the embankment from being disturbed 
The trend of development in Amenca for the construction of 
large earth dams is towards the attainment of watertightness by 
the formation of a wide hearting of hne material bound with fine 
iliy and silt separaced and washed into the centre by hydraulic 
sluicing from the earth as dumped in banks along the upper and 

^ , sides of the dam Fig t shows a cross-secuon oi the Davis 

DAMS> From immemcnal tiass dams have been constructed j Bndge dena in tennont poo ft high, with an earthworks volume 
"I ccrth end m..so''r>’ lor the purpose of forming reservoirs for I of i.ooo 000 cv yd , which was constructed in. less than two years 
•hi’ s'erage of -wa'er to easjre regular .st-iiphes to com-munides for 1 by this method. 

tlume.'t’'" purp'i'.es and for irrigation There are records oi a huge ' Bodr-flil Dams. — A rock-fil! dam depends for its stability on 
earthen ham on ths Tigris and a large masonry dam on the nver f an embankment of tipped rock material and for its waterughtness 

on a skm of concrete or reinforced concrete laid on the hand- 
built water face and carried down m the form of a vertical cut-otf 
wail to an impervious stratum Lack of suitable earth ma^erul 
and excessive cost of concrete lead to consideration of the rock- 
fill type of dam The embankment is usually formed W'lth rock 
of all siaes as blasted from the quarry, the outer face being roughly 
built tu a plain surface with large blocks and the inner face more 
carefully and solidly budt to a uniform surface and formed with 
grooves or keyways to furnish a grip for the concrete Foe 
important daroS) special drainage arrangements are made for 
catching up at the back of the skin any water which may percolate 
through it, and leading it by special drains through to the down- 
stream side so as to obviate risk of scour under the dam The 
water face is made steep (I'r or steeper) to mmimiae the quan- 


Xi'®. hunt ateiost in ptehisiorsc tunes whitb remained m sen ice 
•'"f mcreAbiy long penods, and the Romans bunt numerous mas- 
vve ncsoniy dams m Italy and northern Africa .All the early 
rjflsonry da.ms were characterized by excessive width of base 
u.uaiiv three to four times the height, 

T 1 >e prcKiuci'CW of bydro-ejectric energy and the application of 
irrigation on a farge scale are two forms of development which 
heve eiqxiEided very rapadiy in the .’<rth centuri’ ra countnes having 
ih« mqu&ue conditions and resources sad in many cases have 
(Hvolvifd «>onnousiy greater siorage of water than that required 
tor e,rti rtf largest town-s. The progress in scientific design and 
IS magnitude of dam structures has been correspondingly exten- 
-ii'c. asd HOW ijpes of structure have been introduced to meet 
1 % cab for greater economy in a clss? of work which is seldom 
'heap 

ef Darns, — The principai types are (a) earth dams, (ft) 
pjasonr:' or concrete gracity dams, fc) rock-M dams, (d) sm^e 
homeuta! an-b. iei maliiplc buttress dams, (f) large river dams, 
or larrages. 

WtiiJe t^-pes la) and (!i) bare been used from antiquity, the 
''Tirers are priKtocts of the rqth and soth centunfs 

Dams. — Earth danig am largely used on account of 
ifeear perretaiierKe and chespness snd eonTeaience of cot^truction 
wfhm; smtasfe amterial is avajtabfe in. &e vkmty. Secunty de- 
on the rasistnjcttoa being asteqPatdy watertight to prevent 
srtmrfejg away of any of tfe earth water passing through the 
im. and oa sbe BESUlbtian of a sf^fway and spillway channel 
sssined m msmtry emcietie or rock ss®cMiit to pass ike maxi- 


tity of skin concrete, the outer face being generally somewhat 
flatter, about 4 3. 

The largest dam of this type yet constructed is the Di.'S n.^ei 
dam III Kentucky, U SA, built 1923-25. This has a height ot 
27s ft, and a volume of rock-fill of r 747 000 cubic yards. The 
upstream slope vanes from i i at the top to i 2 i at the bottom 
Downstream, the slopes axe I’r at top and 1-4 t at the bottom 
A thick layer on the upstream face was hand-built wKh large 
stones, while the rest of the material was side-tippea from wagons 
The watertight skm of reinforced concrete vanes in thickness 
from B in, at the top to rS in at the bottom 

Gravity Dams, — ^Though dams of massive masonry have beer 
used for thousands of years it was not Oil the igth century thai 
a prrgier scientific basis for design was developed by Prof Rairium 


TK-um &oia WHhai^ ai^’ water to pass over the top of and others so that the width could he reduced from ihree to fom 

tJL _ c.t H. jmW ... ^ 
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masonry, 

trisugular form gives a uniform stabihty condition at any hon 
aoBtd s^rtioo, and the raaihaum stresses m the nwterisJ an 
Erectly propord'onai to the depth below TWL, Assuming . 
usual iiidiiiation of the waterface, say i'eP, and concrete 0 
nmrmal density, the necessary inchttation of the outer face wil 
depeJi-d da the atnount of upward water pressure on the base I 
‘ its proj^ coai- j by means of effective drainage arrangements apw'ard pressure i 
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GRAV!TY AND HORiZONTAL ARCH DAMS 

kshire, EnsJsJjd, msonri spillways 4 Side view of hcrwoHal arch dam, Pretoria, Sou 

lam Derwent valley, Englard 5 Sluiue gate showmg power hoist- K '« dam A» 

I arun dam durinij cotistruGlioo <5 Bu“ taad »p w»yt a ■ d« crnn ty dim Ca M 
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te’" Slope 01 aoout o 65 i 'will suffice If the 
an allowance of upward water pressure on the 
I the full head at ffie inner face to zero at the 
ter slope will require to be about o 80 i If, in 
essary to allow for heavy ice pressure at the 
ill greater slope, up to 085:1, will be required 
ensure that the resultant will pass ■within the 



S SECTION OF BARBERINE DAM, SWITZERLAND 


lat there will be no tension on.the concrete, and 
jsures at inner and outer toes 'when the slope is 
jhtly less than that produced by a column of 
height as the wall If, therefore, the compres- 
put at the moderate value of 400 Ib. per sq in 
ight of the triangular grainty dam will be over 
depth of concrete produces a stress of about 
ich) 

tion requires a rich concrete mixture next the 
- the bottom to ensure watertightness and also 
iaximum stress at the inner and outer edges near 



MASONRY BUTTRESSES 
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ROSS SECTION OF THE TIRSO DAM, SARDINIA 


se of high dams The proportion of cement to 
nay vary from 4 cwt per cu yd for the body 
wt or more for the places of maximum water 

s 

Jam in Switzerland, completed 1925, and shown 
fig 2 illustrates the application of the triangular 
th excellent arrangements for sealing the base 
hrough dnll holes, and for pro-viding for ex- 
hcage in the upper part. The dam is of concrete 
ying from 350 to 300 kg of oement per nun 


. IS without drainage arrangements and is de'- 
on the base varying from full-head at the 
, outside The slope of the waterface is i 20 
I 080 1. The cross section also indicates t 
• gneiss applied on the outer slope which ha 
' and IS subject to severe temperature vanatic 
The greatest dam of this tj'pe yet projec 
dam of the Los Angeles flood control pro 
a maximum height of 43S ft a base widt 
contain over 3^ million cu yd. of concrete 
capacity of 8 000 million cu ft would not b 
Horizontal Arch. Dams. — The honzont 
only for narrow gorges 'W'lth sound rock at 
great thrust from the abutments The w 
horizontal plane being constant the appropr 
plane will be a segment of a cylinder of um 
radius of the extrados is constant at alt dep 
reqmred will be directly proportional to the 
vertical section will then be of tnangula’* fe 
face IS vertical the angle of the outer slo 
i radius and the working compressive stre- 
j the formula 

° 4 . 1 '' 
tanti = — 

f 

where r= radius of extrados in feet 

(1= average compressive stress in It 

The value of c for actual dams is usually be 
per sqin and should depend on the qua 
Increased economy m concrete can be ob 
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Fig 4 — PLAN OF LAKE PLEASANT (ARIZ ) BUL 
ING ABOVE. SIDE ELEVATION OF HIGHEST BU 
SECTION THROUGH THE ARCHES AND HOLLOW Bl 

constant angle system of construction whe: 
arch increases from the bottom of the dair 
ance with the varying rvidth of the gorge 
type, constructed m 1928, is the Pacoima d 
county flood control project with a maxiir 
thickness varying irregularly from S ft at 
the bottom and radius of the water face v 
the top to about 200 ft at the bottom 
Multiple Buttress Dams. — In multij 
water load may be supported and transfe 
either by reinforced flat slabs or by arche 
struction a spillway section can readily be 
* flat slabs also on the ooter face formed 


DAMS 



FiS S — PL&M PRCFiLE AND CROSS-SECTION OF THE EXPEH!MENTAL DAM AT STEVENSON CREEK 


MCtion Erc-ox ir.aia dsK of the XeT-foucdlaM PoTver 
TEipacy-TS t’f This t^'pe and about i ooo tz. long and ;5 
ciirries a EiBgle-kie radway The buttresses, spaced 
rc5 are of pam roncrete from i6 m to 44 in thick 
-} from r6 in to 47 in in thickness and are heavily 
simple beams 10 support the water pressure Flat 
t UPeconanncai tyvA of construction for support of 
pressures a; compared with arches and entail a 
I buttresses with close spacing the practicable maTi' 
tout to leet 

urch dims the buttress spacing may fae from ij to 
i-ng on tbs genera! height of the dam The highest 
mm coastrccteu m Europe to rpaS is the Tirso 
na The buttresses spaced at 50 ft centres, are of 
courses slopea ai the outer face to suit the direction 
oressue ana are designed to be independently stable 
f rbe fflaxiaa.’n loadings transmitted to them by the 
irthes are of concrete, nearly semi-circular, lightly 
r temperature and shortening stresses, and have a 
diig from 20 jn. at top to si ft. at Attorn 
sowdes storage for the triple purposes of power 
BgntiOn and nver regulation, the power house being 
Se spates between the buttresses 
dam of this type constructed ra the United States 
easant dam in .Arizona which has a maziiiiijin height 
trcfffis and buttresses are of reinforced concrete with 
erstre spacing of 60 ft and the buttresses have an 


leiS of i5 ft. bitt are of cellular coastruction with 


Asrtical and horizontal secDons of this dam are 


ss.'^^^peoal arciasstaaces arise in. regard to dams 
4 whetaer Bstalied for purposes for frri^tiop or for 
3 of hydni^ectr^ pow^. It is gesieEalfy necessary 
thlB rfese feoim ^00(1 sEnS, bar. hmg .4Tp height 
n, SO' that. pravtsioE miKt fee made fox pacing very 
mater. The dreaiastances are accentuated 
'pcxt of the wet ssas^ Sow of a river carE3?ing much 
f st®nd to give a negulated supply daring the dry 
afi sich eases mtHcsfide spetni^s are necessaty on a 
'\ntk ihe good or maxasian )dow conditions 
se T^tijaaie® -jg essaiSiai a of large rectangular 
<5>eEated by machinery is most 
m the ?f&: fPtstf. T . si 
evrrr '■ tjLo- • i ,rthe^t 

I capadty 
' ' 1 . ■ >1 -y ■■ vchatged 
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i river bed The gates are separated by piers, usually of concrete 
I which must be capable of supporting the maximum water load 
f trom a panel of the barrage as well as the erections and machinery 
' for operating the gates The gates are fully opened to pass the 


I first part of rhe wet season flood and scour the reservoir bed clean 
j and closed in time to conserve the later and cleaner part of the 


flow. The A'aal river barrage is an interesting example of this 
tj’pe of dam, on a river whose annual silt burden is estimated at 
1,200,000 tons and maximum, flood flow 1S7 ocxi cusecs 
The Olive Bridge dam, forming the principal structure in the 
.Asnokan reservoir of the New York City Catskill water supply 
system, is an mterestmg type of modern masonry construction 
It is founded on solid ledge-rock and was built of cyclopean 
concrete faced with smoothly finished concrete blocks. At each 
end the masonrj' section is flanked with earthen dikes built of 
selected earth which was spread in thin layers and thorough!} 
compacted by rolling The reservoir formed by this dam has a 
water surface of 8,180 ac , giving an available capacity to the 
City of New York of 128,000 milhon gallons 
BrawoGRAmv— -W G Bligh, Dams and Weirs (Chicago, 1915), 
C W, Smith, CoHjirwt-SioK of Masonrv Dami (igD;) , G F Swam, 
Conse^hon of Water by Storage (igisl , W P Creager, Engineering 
for Masonry Dams (1917). E Wegmann, The Design and Construc- 
tions of Dams (Sth ed, 1927); P Ziegler, Der Talsperrenbau {tqe-}) 
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EXPEEIMENTAL AECH dam at STEYENSOlSr CEEEK 




There is much divergence of engineering opinion as to the dis- 
tnbutLon of stresses in an arch dam Experimental knowledge is 
therefore desired and at the suggestion of Fred A Noetzli an in- 
vestigation of arch dams was started in 1922 m the United States 
by the Engineering Foundation, the joint research organization of 
: the ^encan Societies of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers A committee of hydraulic engineers 
was org^csed Observations on existing dams were undertaken, 
and fimds were collected for the construction of an arch dam 
to be_ built for purely experimental purposes In all about 75 
orgam^tions and individuals including power companies, Indus- 
trie, bankers, governmental bureaux, universities, constructors 
and engmeers, joined in subscribing a fund of about $120,000 for 
tte puipose of construcfmg an extremely slender arch dam 60 ft 
togh, which would be raised later to lOo ft. and tested to dcstruc- 
titKi if possible A plan, profile and cross-section of the experi- 
mental dam IS shown in % 5 

Sudi was bmlt in the spring of 1926 in the steep granite 
gorge of Stevenson Creek, Calif, about 60 m east of Fresno 

. ® ® waHs afforded perfect foundation 

c^tons Tte tes^oir was small and could be fiUed as desired 

California Edison Company 
Svsi if the dam slH),ifld break while the reservoir was full, no 

nanfoTcament. It was completed in Jijcng, 

It ban trestles and 

TW ilu. g4 m pipe for divertmg the watijr of tiw crM 

p*rt tia Aai-din*ia(r the testB The tin i 

rtf r? m q ff 
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quaa I y concrete n the dam 5 about 45c cu >ards Spe al 
care was taken to ob n a concrete of a ingt degree 0 un lom y 
In other respects the concre e was of a conunerc.al muLure, fail- 
ing a campres^.Qii at about 3,000 Ib. per sq m. at the age of 
eS da>s The dam was built under the direction of H W, Dennis 

Measimug Devices — Several hundred instruments and meas- 
uring posts were placed m the concrete during the construction 
of the dam and read at frequent intervals The strains in the 
interior of the dam were measured by means of electric teie- 1 
strain gauges, embedded m the concrete at an elevation of 20 
feet On the surface the strains were measured with strain 
gauges. The temperature changes in the concrete were determined 
by means of about 140 electnc resistance cods. The deflections 
of the dam were measured by means of vertical chnometeis m 
seven vertical sections; and by tnangulation The changes of 
curvature of the arches under load were measured by means of a 
radius meter Special instruments were devised for measuring any 
movements of tie bed rock 

Tie Testing. — ^During the summer of iqad, 13 complete load 
tests were made with the reservoir partly and completely filled 
.■\1] tests were made usually between midnight and the early morn- 
mg hours, in order to mimmixe temperature changes of the arch 
during any one test Generally, for each load test, "no load” 
readmgs were taken on all the instruments at about midnight of 
the day of testing, with no water in the reservoir Then toe res- 
ervoir was filled as quickly as possible to the desired elevation, 
end a complete series of "load” readings were taken. The water 
was *-hen let out from the reservoir and the "no load” readings 
repeated for checking purposes 

Results.— -From the observed data of deSections and strains, 
the bending moments, shears and stresses i» a numher ot v^tpl 
and horizontal planes through the arch dam Itave been detennined 
From this has been determined the probable diwsjon of the total 
water pressure between, the vertical cantilevers and the horizontal 
arches into which, as is customary, an arch dam is assumed to be 
divided for convenience of analysis. The deflections, moments, 
shears and loads on the middle vertical cantilever were deduced 
by repeated dilferentiation from deflections measured with the 
clinometer. In. a similar way tvere determined the moments, shears 
and loads carried by the horizontal arch elements at elevations 
10 ft. apart The remarkable degree of accuracy of the test results 
is well illustiated by the fact that the sum of the partial loads 
of cantilever and arches is substantiaDy equal to the total water 
pressure, which, of course, must be the case. The stresses are 
based on a moduliB of elasucily of 3,600.000 lb per sqm, as 
determined by hbocatoiyf and field tests. The reasonable agree- 1 
ment between design and test data is evident Two months after 
completion of the last test senes the dam was overtopped by _an ; 
unexpectedly large Hood to a depth of about three feet. In spite 
of this crucial test the dam did not fail and thus illustrated most 
forcibly the great strength of a weli built arch dam even of 
extremely thin cross section. A celluloid model the dimensions 
of the Stevenson Creek dam was tested by loading with mercury. 
The results showed remarkable agreement with the tests on. the 
full scale structure Models of larger sizes, of martar and other 
substances are being planned as an aid and guidance in tie design 
of future arch dams. The experiments on the Stevenson Creek 
test dam and on small models have yielded very valuable results 
The tests have shown conclusively that under load an arch dam 
acts m accordance with the well established laws, of elasticity. The 
resuks of the mvesueauon should lead to much economy. 

(F,A-N.) 

DANj a tnbe of Israel named after a son of Jacob and Bahai, 
the maid of Rachel. The earlier home of the tribe was to the west 
of Judah, where it seems that they occupied the sea coast, cov^- 
mg the caravan routes, where the weakness of the later kings of the 
Egyptian i8th dynasty made it possible for them frwly to plunder 
travellers (Judges v- t?; Gen. xlix). The Philistine setllements 
naturally came into contact first with this tribe, «md iji the^days 
of Pam-OR their tenitorv was reduced to small ccanpass, rantHrac- 
irg only ihc neichbountig villages of Zorah and EshtaoL Thesto^ 
of b.nm-or. gr us ■ ' . d’c f'-i rgfr which ended ki the 


expu s on of the Danites In Judges t\ i seg. we ha e the narra 
ve of tfae-T migration to a new site in the far north This was 
their home during the whole period of the northern monarchy and 
their settlement centred round one of the most famous sasetn 
aries in Israel The fact that several of the famous Israelite 
artists (espevialiy in raetsD are connected with the tribe of Dan 
(c/ e.g , Exod sxxl 6; II Chren n. 13 seq ) has suggested that 
early tradition connected Dan with the Calebites and Kenites, 

In the monarchic period the importance of Dan is almost en 
tirely religious It was a home ot bull worship, and tradition as 
cribps the introduclion of this cult to Jeroboam I (I Ki xii 
28-30), but the shrine is far older, and its pnesthood traced its 
descent from Moses himself (Judges xvfii. 30} Dan was subse- 
quently either regarded as the embodiment of wickedness or 
entirely ignored (the list of the redeemed in Rev vii. 5-S omits 
the tribe of Dan altogether). Late speculation that the Antichrist 
should spring from it appears co be based upon an mterpretation 
of Gen xlix 17 

DAN, a light -sb'nned patrilineal people (formerly cannibal) 
sometimes known as the Jula cannibals, on the French Ivor}' coast 
and in Liberia in the ba.sin of the upper Kavally. The ullages 
are independeni Family property is joint with individual owner- 
ship of personal possessions They practise husbandry and arbori- 
culture (millet, yam, kola, coco-nut oil and rubber; They are 
ammists and practise ordeal by poison and by boding oil 
See M S, Vendeis, "Ethnographic du Cercle de Man, Cote dTvoire,” 
Rewt JEtkTi ei Trad pop (1924) 

DAN, a town which marked the northern limit of Palestine 
[ reckoned “from Dan to Beersheba ” It is now identified with 
TeU~d~KadJii, a mound 4 m, west of Banias, in 2 iimgJe of rank 
; v^etation. F'-om its western base issues a mighty fountain 
(Leddan), the largest of the sources of the Jordan, Laish, or 
' I^shem. (Judges xvm ), its name prior to its conquest by 
migrating Damtes and it formed, seemingly, a colony or de- 
pendence of Sidon Here the Danites set up Micah's graven image 
(Judges xviii 3of ), and Jeroboam erected one of his golden calves 
(r K. idi. 29). Its uaiae disappears from history with its cap- 
ture by Ben-Hadad of Damascus (z. Kn xv. 20) An attempt 
' has been made to locate Dan at Bandas based on a direct state- 
! ment of Theodore and a vague allusion of the Jerusalem Talmud; 
but it has against it the definite testimony of Josephus (Attiiq. i 
10 i. ato ) and that of Eusebius and Jerome (Ofiotn. Sac ) as well 
as the erddence from the survival of the name (both Dan and 
Kadhi signify judge Tell-el-Kadhi is now m British Mandated 
Territory. A preliminary survey of the mound for excavation pur- 
poses has been made since the World War 
DANA, CHARLES ANDERSON C1819-1S97), American 
Journalist, was bora in Hinsdale, NH., on Aug S, rSiq. In 
iSjg be entered Hansard, but the impairment of bis eyesight 
in IS4.I forced him to leave college. From Sept. Z841 until 
March 1846 he Jived at Brook Farm (qv.), where hn was made 
one of the trustees. He had previously written for the Hayhmger, 
the Brook Farm organ, and had written as early as 3S44 for 
the Boston Chonoiype, In 1847 he joined the staff of the New 
York Tribune^ and m 1848 he wrote from Europe letters to it 
on the revolutiyuory movements of that year Returning to the 
Tribune in 1849. he became its manapng-editoc, and in tins 
capaaty actively promoted the anti-slavery cause In i86a his 
resignation was asked for. apparently because of wide tempera- 
roeatal differences between him and Greeley Secretary of war 
I— -n- made him a special investigating agent of 
rt. I . ! ■ .'I jo .this capacity Dana spent, much time 

I . I at to Stanton frequent r^»ts. Ee went 

tnrougu uie Vicxshurg campaiga and was at CMdidOTauga and 
Chattanoega, and urged the placing of Gen. Gra?,! m supreme, 
command of all the armies ip the field In 1864-65 Dana was 
second, assistant-secretary of wcr. He becerre 'be editor and 
: part-owner of the New Ypek Sun in 1&S8, and remained in 
control of bh nr>(ZAir Dins < ronfroi the Szpn 

exposed tli< 1'' 1. . ( ' ' i.‘ 1 -m; it supported 

Grant for "ir i* <■. m ■ ' 1' a ■ ' r- critic of Grant 
:_as presjdait; ana tp i»72 zoux- paiz ui me Jiaoeral Repubhean 
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fai'jured Tslden it involved, Dana became prominently assocjated m 1848, wirh 
. 4 - IT' oQDo^d ' tbn Free Soil movement and volunteered his serwces for negroes 
“ seized under the Fugitive Slave Act. In 1857 be became a regular 
attendant at the meePngs of the famous Boston Saturday club, 
to the memoers ot which he dedicated his account of a vacation 
trip To Cuba and Back (i 3 so). He returned to America from a 


f Hi, 4nd irren nonmaticn 

.ne Dc-mc<:atr- cV'didite tor the are=;cescy. in iS7t 
'.V rfe'tcrri Co'n'n.scmr. ar.c co.';rir.ua,.y referreo to riayes as ^ 

.h- t-.ui ptnsiderr ' In ic!;4. :t iUpponed Benjamin F Butler, , 

;^e cr.’iii.it-r af Orienbstk-Lccor and Anti-Monooofet parties, j 

ilm in; president- sad opposed Blaine .iR^P^bhc^J ^ ^^^-^^nd'rte’worid^in ume'to participate in the presidential 


more rilteny Geisaan 'Ueraccrat'; it Suppor 
,'.d , p-.^3trfi’ in iiS 5 , and in iSgA on 

iz Cfp^o^sd Bry^n, the Deinocraiic csndsdaie fo? the preSK- 
tlcrv 'dct; s ateriiv sivle crmie to be the style of the da??— 
-sirpk, -,tt>ng. ci.3r' "biikd down” The Art of ^empaper \ 
II Ani: ciniammg I;c. ires which he wrote on jouroahsm, was ■ 
cu-'.islisd D '90U With George Sipley he edited The Aew 
■in-r-icctt C-fdcp.viih fiSsr-e?!, reissued as the American 
C'-i'cpae'uz m He edited an anthology. The Household 

Beck v' Pcifry tiSSTj Danas RefnmseeKcss of the Civil War 
was puhiished is 1398, as was In? Eastern lowneys, Aorer 0/ 
Jfjtil He died at G’en Core, Long Island SY. on Oct. 17. 

Sfr James W'hrn, The Ujc of Caarlrs A Dam (1907) ; and Frank. 
:d, 0 Bnen Tut Story 0 ; the “SmT .Vew York, zSys-igtS {tqiSt 

J>A!flA, FRANCIS f:'45~tStt) Americin jurist, was bom 
m Cbarisstown (Mass t June 13 1743 He graduated at Harvard 
m 170; was admitted to the bar in 176'-. became a leader of the 
Soui of LiMny, and in 1774 was a member of the first provincial 
congress of Massachusetts He ■was a member of the Afassa- 
!;h,.se;ts Execu'ne Counnl 11776-80) und a delegate to the Con- 
tmental Congress fi/Tfi-rS) In the .tutumn of 1770 be was 
sKwinted scvtetaiy to Joan Adams, who had been selected as 
mimirer p'empotenUary to negodate treaties of peace and com- 
inercs with Great Britain and ji Dec. 1780 he was appointed 
diplomatic rcpreseatatice to the Russian Govemiaent He re- 
mamed at St Petersburg from 17S1 to 1783. but was never 
formally recesved bv the empress Catherine In 1784 be was 
again chosen a delegate to Cougress, and in 1783 he became a 
msUce of the Massachusetts supreme court over which he pre- 
sided i i 7pr-iSo&) with ability and distinction He was an earnest 
advocate of the adoption of the Federal constitution, was a 
jusmber of tbe Massachiisetts convention which ratified that In- 
stranent sad was one of the most influential advisers of the 
leaders of the FederaJK party. He died at Cambridge (Mass ), 
Apdl ij iSit- 

His £02, Kicsakd Hexry Dt-NA (1737-1879), was bom in. 
Cambndge (Mass), Nov 15. 17S7 .After graduation from 
liintird in iSoS be was admitted to the barj but literature was 
bis aosortirjg interest, From 1813 until 1821 he -was associated 
with Jared Sparks and Edward T Channing in the editorial con- 
iro! of the Ncrik American Reviets, and in 1821-22 he put forth 
a miscelkoy. The Idle Mm. He pubhsaed bis first 'volame of 
Poem m 18271 mid iu 1833 appeared his Poems and Prose Wrii- 
:s, rejsE^lHiied sn 1850 m two volumes. An Enghsh edition, The 


the free-'-ilver I campaign of 3860, and after Lincolns inauguration he u^as ap- 
' ” ' pomted United States district artomey for Mass^achusatts la 

chis o&ce m 1863 he waa before the Supreme Court of the 
United States the famous prize case of the “Amy Warwick,” 
on the decision in w'hich depended the nght of the Government to 
blockade the Confederate ports without giving the Conlederate 
States an international status as belligerents He brought out m 
1865 an edition of Jlfbeaton's hiterhational Law, his notes con- 
stituting a most learned and valuable authority on this subject 
and its hearings on American historj and diplomacy; but Dana 
was charged by the editor of two earlier editions, William Beach 
Lawrence with infringing ks copyright, and Was involved m 
htigarion for 13 years. Dana’s political aspirations were largely 
trustrated. He declined the position of United States distnci 
judge, but he became a member of the Massachusetts house of 
representatives (1867-68), and in 1807 -was retained, with WiUiam 
M Evarts, to prosecute Jefferson Davis, whose admission to bail 
be counselled Although, the Senate refused to ratify Grant’s 
nomination of him for minister to England, he was, in 1877, one 
of the counsel for the United States before the commission that 
met at Habfax, N S , to arbitrate the fisheries question between 
the United States and Great Britain In 1878 he gave up his 
Uw practice, and he devoted the rest of his life to study and 
travel He died in Rome, Italy, Jan 6, 1882 
For the elder RiChard Henrj Dana, see J G Wilson. Bryanf and 
Sis Fnends (1S85I For the younger, ler C F Adams, Rickard Henry 
Dana a Biography (rSgo) and Exercises . . Celebrating the One 

Simdreath Anniversary of the Birth of Richard Henry Dana (Cam- 
bridge, 1916). 

DANA, JAMES DWIGHT (1813-1895), Amencan geo- 
logist, mineralogist and zoologist, born in Utica, New York, on 
the i2th of February rSiy He early displayed a taste for science 
which had been fostered by Fay Edgerton, a teacher in the Utica 
high school, and in 1&30 he entered Yale College, ni older to 
study under Benjamin Sdliraan the elder. Graduating in 1853, 
lor the ne.rt two years he was teacher of mathematics to midship- 
men in the navjc and sailed to the Mediterranean while engaged 
m his duties. In 1S36-37 he -was assistant to Professor Silhman 
ra the chemical laboratory at Yale, and then, for four years, acted 
as mineralogist and geologist of a United States exploring ex- 
pedition, commanded by Captain Charles Wilkes, in the Pacific 
ocean (see Wilkes, Charles) , His labours in preparing the 
reports of his explorations occupied parts of ihirteen years after 
his return to America in 1842, In 1844 be again became a resi- 
dent of New Haven, married the daughter of Professor Siliiman, 
Buccmcer dther Poem, was issued in 1844. Dana died m 1 and in 1850, on the resignation of the latter was appointed Silii- 


Boston, Feb, 2, 1879 
RrcHftan Hekev Dama (1815-1.882), son of the iasi-mentioned, 
wns bmi Is Cambridge (Mass ), Ai^, i. i8rs He entered Harvard 
ia ihe class of rijys, but an illness affecting his sifdit necessitated a 
su^nssin of his co^e work, and in Aug 1834 be shipped before 
the Blast far Ckfifomia, jEtvBtimg in Sept 1S36 This voyage was 
really a tienfeg pefet ia ks career, renewing his health, turning him 
i^o s ^TKTgetk man -with broad interests and keen 

syffijsstlsee, md Mm the material for his Years before 
Ike IfiJSsS taie of the best Amencan books on the sea 

Nc* Bsdy is this sfiS widely read at home and abroad, but it 
As Hsswe ^mficasice. It creatsi iatrarest in CaSfamia 
m x&e g®M tush; with Melvile’s Whits Jmhei (1830) it 
teestmeit of sailors J and & vividly preserves 
® Betmr the pufaJicAoa of hocA, Dana had 

tTSffiKBg a% HstrwEid, aisi he now began the 
..»v,V; ;>* V-T- .’1 v-Wi* ir t (•"< ,ev hringii^ him 

''l'' ” ''f b«hHshed The 

England as TkeSeaimKs Mautal, 
a ji d le- >-abie iayt In- apne of the ostracusm and tbngirr 


man Professor of Natural History' and Geology in Yale College, 
a position which be held till 1892 In 1846 he became joint editor 
and during the later years of his life he was chief editor of the 
American Joumal of Science and Arts (founded in 1818 by 
Benjamin Siliiman j, to which be was a constant contributor, 
principally of articles on geology and mineralogy. A bibliographi- 
cal list of his 'wntmgs shows 214 titles of books and papers, be- 
gmning in 1835 with a paper on the conditions of Vesuvius m 
1834,, and ending with the fourth revised edition (finished in 
February 1895) of his jjfajjua-f 0/ Geology His reports on Zoo^ 
phytes, on the Geology of the Pacific Area, and on Cnistacao, 
summarizing his Tvork on the Wilkes expedition, appeared in 1S46 
1S49 and 1852-1S54, m quarto 'volumes, with copiously illustrated 
atlases, but as these trere issued in small numbers, his reputation 
more largely rests upon his System of Mineralogy ( 1S37 and many 
later editions in 1892), Manual of Geology (1862; ed 4, 1895), 
Mamal of Mineralogy (1848), aftetwar* enriUed Manual of 
MtmrMogy and Bthdhgy (cd 4. S87) and Corals and CorM 
Islands ( 872 cd. 2 1890) la 1S87 Dana revisited the Ha 
Islands and the results of hi£ further nvestigat ons were pub 
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Isshed in a quarto volume lo 1S90 ent tied C/c a te sti s of 
Volcanoes Bj tlie Ro>aI Society of London lie was awarded the 
Copley medal in 1S77 and by the Geolog cal Soaety the Wollas- 
ton medal in 1874 His powers of work were extraordinar>', and 
m his S^nd year he was occupied in preparing a new edition of liis 
Mama! 0/ Geology, the 4th edition being issued in iSgs- He 
died on the 14th of April 1895. 

His son Edwasd SALisBtrRy Dana, born at New Haven on the 
i6th of November 1849, is author of A Textbook of Mmerdogy 
(rS77,‘ new ed 1S9S} and a Text Book of Elementary Mechanics 
(tSSi) In 1879-80 he was professor of natural philosophy and 
then became professor of physics at Yale 
See Life of J. D Dana, by Daniel C. Gilman 1x895). 

DANAE (Gr da-na-a, anglicized dSn'a-e), in Greek legend, 
daughter of Acrisms, king of Argos. According to the myth, her 
father having been warned by an oracle that she would bear 
a son by whom he would be skm, confined Danae in a braaen 
tower But Zeus descended to her in a shower of gold, and 
she gave birth to Perseus, whereupon Acrisms placed her and 
her infant in a wooden box and threw them into the sea They 
were finally driven ashore on the island of Seriphus, where 1 
they were picked up and brought to Palydectes, king of the island 
For her subsequent adventures see Perseus j 

DANAGLA: see B 4KASR.'i | 

I>ANAO, a municipality (with administration centre and 45 ! 
bamos or districts) of the province and island of Cebu, Philip- 
pine islands, on the east coast, at the mouth of the Danao river, 
17 m. NNE of Cebu, the provincial capital Pop (rgiS) 

2 3 sSi, of whom, only 9 were whites It is in the centre of a ! 
rich agricultural region producing nee, com, sugar, copra and 
cacao Coal is mined in the vicinity. In 1918, it had fi;ve manu- 
facturing establishments with an output valued at 218,900 pesos; 
five small sugar-mills; and 230 household industiy estabhsh- 
ments with output valued at 47,300 pesos. Of the seven schools, 
five were public The language spoken is Cebu-Bisayan 
DANAUS, m Greek legend, son of Belus, king of Egypt, and 
iwin-brother of Aegyptus He was born at Chemmis (Panopolis) 
m Egypt, but having been driven out by his brother he fled with 
his so daughters to Argos, the home of his ancestress lo The 
go sons of Aegyptus arrived in Argos, and Danaus was obliged to 
consent to their marriage with his daughters. But to each of 
these he gave a knife with injunctions to slay her husband on 
the marriage night. They all obeyed except Hypermestra, 
who spared Lynceus. She was brought to trial by her father, 
acquitted and afterwards married to her lover. Being unable to 
find suitors for the other daughters, Danaus offered them in 
raarruge to the youths of the district who proved themselves 
I’lctonous m racii^ contests fPindar, Pythia. ix 117). 

According to another storj' Lynceus slew Danaus and his 
daughters and seized the throne of Argos (schol. on Euripides, 
ffeettba, 88fiJ, In the other world the Danaides were condemned 
to the endless task of filling with water a vessel which had no 
bottom. Crime and punishment alike have been vanously ex- 
plained by mythologists. 

See articles in PauJy-Wissowa's Realencyklopadk and W H. 
Rosthet’s texekon der Myihologte; Campbeli Bonner, in Earvard 
Studies, xui. (1902). 

DANBURITE, a rare mineral species consisting of calcium 
and boron orthosilicate, CaB;(SiOj)*, crystallizing m the ortho- 
rhombic system and discovered in 1839 at Danbury. Conn . 
wheifce its name, and where it occurs embedded in dolomite. The 
crystals are transparent to translucent, and colourless to pale 
yellow, they are pnsmatk in habit, and closely resemble topaz in 
form and interfacial angles There is an imperfect cleavage paral- 
lel to the basal plane; hardness 7, specific gravity 3-0. Splendid 
crystals have been found in Japan. 

DANBURY, a city of south-western Connecticut, fijin. 
N.N.E. of New York aty, on the Still river; one of the county 
seats of Fairfield county. It is served by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad The population was tS, 94.3 m 1920 
(ai% foreign-bcwm white) and was estimated locally at 23.000 
m 1928, The city lies in a broad plain, surrounded by the foot- 


h 11 s of the Berksh es and re a ns much of the delightful aspect 
of a New England village. It is the seat of a State normal school, 
opened 1904 The predominant industry is the manufacture ot 
felt hats, begun in rySo, which in 1928 was represented by over 30 
factories, employing 5 000 workers. Other important manufac- 
tures are hat-making machinery, silver-plated ware, electric trucks, 
silk braid, thread, bail and roller bearings and electric insulators. 
The aggregate factory output in 1927 was valued at ?35,592,533 
An agricultural fair is an annual event. The town of Danbury was 
settled m 16S4 The borough was chartered in 1822 and became 
a city in 1S89 In 1776 a depot of military supplies was estab- 
lished here, which in April. 1777. was raided by Governor Trj'On 
of New York In his retreat he was attacked at Ridgefield (9m, 

S ) by the Americans under General David Wooster, ’who was 
fatally wounded in the conflict. Several books about Danbury 
were written by James Montgomery Bailey (1S41-94), founder 
and for many years proprietor of the Danbury Kem, whose hu- 
morous sketches in the Xems made himself and the paper famou.'; 

The “Danbury Hatters’ Case,’ a suit for damages brought by a 
manufacturing firm against iS6 hatters of Dauhurv m 1902, on 
the ground that their boycott was a violation of the Sherman Act, 
is important in the annals of organized labour in America. Dam- 
ages were awarded to the plaintiff and his contention was upheld 
by a decision of the U S. Supreme Court in 1915. 

DANBY, THOMAS OSBORNE, EARL OE; see Leeds, 
Thomas Osbosne, ist Duke of. 

DANBY, FRANCIS (i 793-1861), English painter, was bom 
in the south of Ireland on Nov 16. 1793, and died at Exmouth 
on Feb, 9, 3861 He led a wandering life, but spent his last 20 
years in England. A good example of his work is “Fisherman’s 
Home — ^Sunset” in the National Gallery, and the “Departure of 
Ulysses from Ithaca” (1S54). His sons, James Francis (1816-73) 
and Thomas (181 7?-86), w'ere also well-known artists 

DANCE, the name of an English family distinguished ia 
architecture, art and the drama. George Dance, the elder (i 700- 
1768) obuined the appointment of architect to the City of Lon- 
don, and designed the Mansion House (1739), the churches of 
St Botolph. Aidgate (1741). St. Luke's, Old street, St Leonard, 
Shoreditch; the old exose office, Broad street; and other public 
works of importance. His eldest son, James Dance (1722-1774), 

■ was educated at the Merchant Taylors’ school and Si. John’s 
; college, Oxford. He took the name of Love and became an actor 
i and playwright, connected for 12 years wdth Drury Lane theatre 
He wrote a number of comedies — the earliest Pamela (1742) 

George Dance’s third son. Sir Nathaniel DA.vcE-HoLr.AND, 
Bwt (1735-T811), studied art under Francis Hayman in Italy, 
where he formed a hopeless attachment for Angelica Kauffmann. 
From Rome he sent home “Diuo and Aeneas” (1763). On his 
return to England he took up portrait-painting with great success, 
and contributed to the first e^ibition of the Royal Academy, of 
which he was a foundation member, full-length portraits of 
George III. and his queen These, and his portraits of Captain 
Cook and of Garrick as Richard III , engraved by Dixon, are his 
best-known works. In 1 790 he became M F. for East Giinstead, 
taking the additional name of Holland He was made a baronet 
in rSoo. 

George Dance’s fifth and youngest son, Geokge Dance, the 
younger (1741-1825), succeeded his father as City surveyor and 
architect In 1768 He had spent several years abroad, chiefly in 
Italy, and had already distinguished himself by designs for Black- 
friars bridge Eis first important public work was the rebuilding 
of Newgate prison in 1770 The front of the Guildhall was also 
his. He, too, was a foundation member of the Royal Academy 
His son, Charles Dance (1794-1863), was for 30 years regis- 
trar, taxing officer and chief clerk of the insolvent debtors’ court 
la collaboration with J R. Fianche and others, or alone, he wrote 
a great number of extravaganzas, farces and comediettas. He was 
one of the first of the burlesque writers, and was the author of 
those produced so successfully by Madame Vestris for years at 
the Olympic 

DANCE. Dancing consists in the rhythmical movement of 
any or aH parts of the body in accordance with some scheme of 
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-IS fcaiployed ir 


r-'de All part; o: tfee nudy are iiaod, hesd, back 
flgeri a.id even ibe iaciaS. mnscles are brought into 
i> 'ho ScT.e rerforaiances aemnr-d great pfaysi- 
mtb lesping osa many bodily contortions as in the 
ne ibcrj • In ciberb tne dancers conbne themselves 
ijus nov^ent of tba bands and feel. Many ob- 
cotcBientcd or. the sameness and lack of beauty jn 
, nut such 3 condenaiation is nased upon the imscon- 
bei are perfonnea ptitnaniy for the pleasure of the 
e'-i-acuiar dances are not anjcnown, but generally the 
■ tie dancers is of first Importance 
c^n wr.ttea of the obscenity of primitive dancing 
It I eea said that it is primarily sexual in intent Evi- 
lany pans of the r?orId does not bear this out To 
nt all aonciag is sexually stimuJating but except in 
ce^ this stimulus be regarded as a by-product 
' that all primitive dance movements are mimetic. 
ouft'edA' so, as the totemic dances iti Australia (see 
aut a ifle Andaman islands there is no trace of any 
iCe Often the movements seem to be artistic render- 1 
neou? acuans resulting from some emotional state 
dance is performed by a group or groups of people 
ove m the same way Solo dances are rare though 
iv there is a dance leader wfcc has a special part to 
ibie-bodied adults et the community are expected to 
jalfy the 5es« are segregated, though this is by no 
ai, but the close embrace, customary in European 
ss seicte. CGunienattced Sometimes certain dances 
to one sex L'rJess the dance forms part of a secret 
t section of the comm unity which is not dancing acts 
r.d often fKrforms the accompaniment Children are 
■d to jom their elders, but have dances and singing 
themselves. 

in condidons some mdividuals, such as those who are 
jr m sedusloa at puberty, are not allowed to dance, 
n abnormal state and temporaxiiy cut off from soci- 
herefore excluded from danemg, which is essentiaiiy 
naxmn It is for this reason too that a dance is so 
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ac I es acr a fign ng or he bti id ng of a cumuiuuai nousc or 
dunag ’Iter group act tie such as the tnbal corroboree n Aus 
raJa or the pe ce making of tie Andamans The food supply is 
aL-iinpormni to .he commun-.y and thus among an agr cultural 
people fer instance, seed and harvest time have social significance, 
and are tnerefore times cf dancing 
But except on such occasions as the dance-meetings of local 
groups and the peace-making ceremonies of the Andamans, the 
sense of social unity is felt as a pleasurable 
accompaniment to dancing rather than as 
its consc-ous purpose The significance of 
the dances to the dancers and their emo- 
tional accompaniment have been very in- 
sufficiently studied, and there has been 
much theorizing on little data Many 
dances seem to he magical ceremonies by 
means of which human beings or natural 
phenomena are controlled Thus the dances 
of the totemic ceremonies of central 
-^ustraba are performed to promote the 
fertility of the animal species concerned, 
and many hunting and war-dances appear 
to be intended to influence the hunted game 
or the enemy, so they may be readily 
killed The actions m such dances are 
mostly mimetic, and it is not uncommon 
B- couRrEsr of y w c a for perforuiers at important ceremonies to 
Chinese boy in cos- be killed if they make any mistake, prob 
TUME Foa DEVIL dance t,ecause it is felt that such faults 
would detract from the efficacy of the dance Accuracy of move- 
ment Uke accuracy of words is essential to the success of magical 
ntes From the way in which a dance is performed omens are fre 
quently taken, any mistake or want of spirit being accounted evil 
The border-line between magic and religion is notoriously diffi- 
cult to draw, but among some people dancing seems definitely to be 
a form of rellpous exercise abn to prayer 
Dancing as an incident m courtship is found among many spe- 
cies of birds and animals. In all dancing there is an opportunity 
for pleasurable exercise, but some dances are designed to cre- 
ate Sexual excitement in both performers and onlookers Thus 
in Torres Straits, the unmarried girls watch the bachelors dancing, 
and then each taps on the shoulder the one whom she has chosen; 
and in Australia the occasional periods of organized sexual licence 
are led up to by danang 

Auto-rntoxfcation is induced either intentionally or incidentally 
by dancing, the best known examples of this being the wild ex- 
cesses of the bacchanals and of the shamans of Siberia, who use 
dancing a means of becoming inspired by their tutelary spirit 
Similar possession ’ is induced by priests among savage peoples 
and the power to do this is often a sine qua non of priesthood. 
In a war dance the conffition produced is not so e.xtreme but 
IS akm to tins. The warnors work themselves mto a frenzy of 
l^tred, and they feel themselves exalted Though many war 
daiKes_niay have a supposed magical effect on the enemy, this 
exaltaUon, tins sense of heightened valour, is often one if not the 
only reason for their performance 
Notlmig will survive in any human soaety unless it has a func- 
ooBd value. Within every individual m a community there is a 
confet of desire. On the one hand there is a wish to he' outstand- 
tie longing for a sense of group fellowship 
10 both i^sares danemg at once provides satisfaction." The 
^cer ca^spiay himself to the best advantage and can do so in 
toBnrmy with others. On certain occasions one or other of these 
tw^pects may be stressed, as, for mstance, the individual aspect 
m dances of courtship, the group aspect in war or peace dances, 
b^o a gr^er or less extent, both aspects are always present 
TWoro is artireiy ^fymg eiboL^ li 

fa t* 

mSigicAi or m^Tois efficacy have pasted away 
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DANCE 


HISTORY 

The term &anc ng in ts vf dest sense includes three thirds 
( ) the spoil aneoDs actm y of the muscles under the mSuence 
of some strong emotion, such as social joy or religious eirultation: 
(2) definite combinations of graceful movements performed fot 
the safee of the pleasure which the exercise affords to the dancer 
or to the spectator, (3) carefully trained movements which are 
meant by the dancer vividly to represent the actions and passions 
of other people In the highest sense it seems to be for prose- 
gesture what song is for the instinctive exclamations of feeling 
At a Mexican feast to ihe god Huitalopochtli the noblemen and 
women danced tied together at the hands, and embracing one 
another, the arms being thrown over the neck This resembles 
the dance variously known as the Greek Bracelet or Brawl, 'Oppos, 
or Bearsfeet; but all of them probably are to a certain extent 
symbolical of the relations between the sexes In a very old 
Peruvian dance of ceremony before the Inrs., several hundreds of 
men formed a chain, each tab'ng hold of the hand of the man 
beyond his immediate neighbour, and the whole body moving 
forwards and backwards three steps at a time as they approachen 
the throne 

The rude imitative dances of early dvihiation are of extr^e 
interest. In the same way the dances of the Ostyak tribes 
(Northern Asia) imitate the habitual sports of the chase and 
^e gambols of the wolf and the bear and other wild beasts, the 
dancing consisting mamly of sudden, leaps and violent turns 
which exhaust the muscular powers of the whole body The 
Kamchadales, too, in dancing, imitate bears, dogs and birds 
The Krti dances of the Coast Negroes represent hunting scenes, 
and on the Congo, before the hunters start, they go through a 
dance imitating the habits of the gori% and its' movements 
when attacked The Camara dance ia a mjaiic repre^tation 
of the movein<Mits of oxen and sheep, four men stooping with 
dieir heads m contact and uttering harsh cries. The canter of 
the baboon is the humorous part of the ceremony. The Bushmen 
dance in long irregular jumps, which thej compare to the leaping 
of ft herd of calves, and the Hottentots not only go on all-fours 
to counterfeit the baboon, but they have a dance in which the 
buzaing of a swarm of bees is represented The Kennowits in 
Borneo introduce the imas and the deer for the same purpose. 
The Australians and Tasmanians in their dances called corrohories 
imitate the frog and the kangaroo (both leaping animals). The 
hunt of the emu is also pertormed, a number of men passing 
slowly round the fire and throwing their airows about so^ as 
to imitate the movements of the animal's head while feeding 
The Gonds are fond of dancing the bison hunt, one man with 
skin and horns taking the part of the animal. Closely allied to 
these are the mimic fights, almost ttmversal among tribes to 
which war is one of the great interests of life ^Ihe Bravery 
dance of the Dahomans and the Hoolee of the BMl tribe in the 
Vindhya Hills are illustrations. The latter seems^to have been 
reduced to an amusement conducted by professionals who go 
from village to village, — the battle being engaged in by women 
with long poles on the one side, and men with short cudgels on 
the other- There is here an element of comedy, which ^aJso 
appears m the Fiji dab-dance. This, although no doubt origin- 
atty su^ested by war, is enlivened by the presence of a. down 
covered with leaves and wearing a mask The monotonous song 
accompanying the club-dance is by' way of commentary or ex- 
planation. So, also, in Guatemala there is a public baik or dance, 
lit whrfch all the performers, wearing thfe skins and heads of beasts, 
go throiigh a mock battle, which alwaj's eaids in the victory of 
those wearing the deer's head At the end £he idctors^ trace in 
the sand with a pole the figure of some animal;' and tlfe exhitsi- 
tiori is supposed to have seme historical refereiKe. Bat nearly 
all savage tribes have a regular war-dance, in which they appear 
m fighihgg cQsturoe, handle their wei ■’ ' '’'.d eo 
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ground and darting their short spears or assegms to va.ds -he sky 
In Madagascar, when the men are absent on war, the women 
dance for a great part of the day, hehedtig that this inspires 
their husbands with courage In this, borrever, there may be 
some religious significance. These war-dances are totally distinct 
from the institution of military dnil, which belongs to 3 later 
penod when social 'life has become less impulsive and more re- 
flective. (The Greek xapwafa represented the surprise by robbers 
of a warrior ploughing a field. The gj'maopaedic dances imitated 
the sterner sports of the palaestra ) There can be iictle doubt 
that some of the characteristic movements of these priiniuve 
hunting and war-dances survive in the smooth and ceremonious 
dance.s of the present day But the early mimetic dance was not 
confined to these two subjects: it embraced the other gieat events 
of savage life — the drama of courtship and marriage, the funeral 
dance, the consecration of labour, the celebration of harvest or 
vintage, sometimes, too, purely ficutious scene; of dramack 
interest, •while other dances degenerated into games (The Greek 
Lenaea and Bionyaia had a distinct reference to the seasons,) 
For instance, in Yucatan one man danced in. a co'wering attitude 
round a circle while another followed, hurling at him boh&rdos 
or canes, which were adroitly caught on a small stick. Again, m 
Tasmania, the dances of the women describe their ‘clamber for 
the opossum, diving for shell-fish, digging for roots, nursing 
children and quarrelling with husbands." Another dance, m which 
a woman by gesture taunts a chieftain with cowardice, gives him 
an opportunity of coining forward and recounting his courageous 
deeds in dance, The funeral dance of the Todas (another Indian 
hill-tribe) consists m walking backwards and forwards, vriihoui 
variation, to a howling tune of “ba! hoof’ The meaning _ of 
this is obscure, bat ic can scarcely be solely an oirtburst of grief. 
Tn n-'to")".' lb** '-hsmitbs, carpenters, hunters, braves and 
•• •• .1, >, ' • tools and instruments, join b a dramatic 

' " ^ > . . . ■ ■ ^re a form of dance which is almost pre- 

asely equivalent to tie spoken incantation it is used by the 
professional devil-dancer of the wild "Yeddahs for the cure of 
diseases An offering of eatables is puc on a tripod of sticks, 
and the dancer, decorated with green leaves, goes into a paroxysm 
of dancing, in. the midst of which he receives the required infor- 
mation This, however, rather belongs to the subject of religious 
dances. 

It IS impossible here to enumerate either the names or the 
forms of the sacred dances which formed so prominent a part 
of the worship of ant qtdty After the middle of the r8rh century 
there were still traces of re^ous dandng in the cathedrals of 
Spain, Portugal and Roussillon' — esphrially in the Mozarahic 
Mass of Toledo 

HISTORIC DARCSS, ISTH-ISTH GESTITRY 

France and Italy. — Vitaly, in the 15th century, sa^w the renais- 
sance of dancing, and France may be said to have been the nursery 
of the modern art, though compieratively few modem dances 
are really French in origin The national dances of ocher countries 
were brought to France made perfect 

there. An English or ■ 1 ' only amongst 

peasants, would be taken to Francp, polished and perfected, 
and would at last find its way t^ck to its own country no more 
recognizable than a piece of efega^ doth when it returns from 
the printer to the place froih which as “grey’’ material it^was 
sent The fact that the terminology' of dancing is almost entirely 
French is a sa&deat iadcation of the origin of the rifles that 
govern it. 

The earliest' dsiices that bear any relation to the modam art 
prubatxly the ffawma busses and dastses haides of the ifith 
century.' 'The dame Basse was the 4auce of the coiirt of Charles 
. JX -aBd'of good society, the steps being very grave and dighified, 
not to 9^ solemn, and the accompanimeat a psalm tune, "pie 
O’- Ivjd a cfcinprttg step, and were practised 

nfh i-’ . w’x a-ui '' ’■i.'c. More hvelj' dances, such as 
i. i, n .,.-f -111 into France from Italy 

f -I- -1. ’ ’.r ' -I •’ these the interest was 

,1—*'' .1 ■' O icr li same period were the 
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,1- rrial and m the later and more prudish half of the 8th 
COT the lad rece ed bouquets ms ead ot kisses m danc ng 
It tap dly became a stage dance and it has never 
, to® ballroom. Greto- attempted to ,e ive tt 

* n"t his arrangement never became popular, 
i aher dances v^hich were naturalized m France were the £co> 
mce oi Ljti. ^ Cotdlcm, fashionable under Charles X 

--rv fuHv described in ! sa>se, popular m 6o, tne cowu. , 


. ,T Ipnlant brailles and danced by ladies in short 

'me eTrhest work in ^ 1 S Germany, the Lancm, invented 

t, >« . - nu'e"- kicrihed nie Favmu, naich was ^ ‘ bv Uborde in 1S36 the Polka, brought by a dancing-master from 
' " msjst have been a very goiseous aud | by L-bo 3 SchotUscks, also Bohemian, first introduced 


. urtoi e'^-ion than a dance 
i « . c sight an.' it was perfect.y 
j-‘riuo' ihciNfi trD(..ideEoi 


. , suited to the dress of the 
oi^aes 01 me ^dies and the swcids and’miy- 
1 unrd h^ts of tbe gent'emen oemg displayed mis p 

.ucmfjcd neis^ores 13 great auvantage ^p,nr..os o-^ the 

It, and tSm-..e. enc in neart;^ all the danms Oi the 

--^h a-a eeruunes the pK^ctice of kissmgfoCT.ed a not unim- 
;.-mrfp;n and seems to hate added greatly to the popukrt^ 
Sr’t’hf oELe. Another e^iy popular d^ce was the W 
^liuth however, died out after the i,th - 

origin lilv L Spanish dance, but enjoyed a.n enormous " 

nme m France Every dance at mat time had its f=™ ° 
were cahed by us oan name and of the SjM 
he chevalier de Grammcnt wrote tnat ' it either charmed or an 
evervene. for all the yjnansts of the court negan to Iwrn 
‘and God only feiows the universal twai^ng that foUowed 
lacKmelm dss Yvetsaux in bis 8otb year desired to aie to the 
tone of t&e S^raoend “sc that his soul might pass away sweetly 
The Ccu^tf«:e was a court dance pertormed on nptoe _witb 
Si.ebtlv jumpmg steps and many bows and curtseys. The rmnuet 
and the wahz were both m some degree denved from it. and it bad 
much ic commen with the tamoas Seguiddla oi Spam It was a 
favourite dance 01 Louis XI\* who was an adept in the art, 

It was regarded m Lis time as of such importance that a nobie- 
maa's education could hardly ha\e been said to be begun until 
ne had mastered the Cowante. 

The dance which the French brought to the greatest^penection 
—which many indeed, regard _as the fine Sower of art— waa 
the Its origin, as a rustic dance, is not kss antique than 

diat of the ether dances from which the modem art has been 
evoived It was originally a brank of Poitou, derived from the 
Cof^jok. It came to Paris m '.650 and was first set to music by 
Lully. It was at first a gay and hvely dance but on being brought 
to coral it soon lost ns sportive character and became grave md 
dignified. It is menuoned by Beauchamps, the father of dancing- 
masters who Souridied m Louis XI\ ’s reign, and also by Blondy, 
his pu{ul ; but it was Peccur who really gave the minuet its pop- 
uknty, and althou^ it was improved and made perfect by Daub- 
erval. Gardd. Marcel and Vestns, it was m Lotus XV ’s reign that 
n saw Us gotoen age. It was then a dance for two in moderate 
tiipib time, and was generally foHowed by the gavotte. Afterwards 
the mssc^ was considerably dcv'eloped, and with the gavotte be- 
came chMy a stage dance and a means of display; bur it should 
tst taiKEBlRred that the mmuets which are now danced _ on the 
stage are generally highly elaborated whh a view to their spec- 
i&r^r efiect, mid have imported into them steps and figures which 
da Bot hefiHtg to tfee nunuet at all, but are borrowed from aB kinds 
of <Aher dances Ha origiml court minuet was a grave and simple 
dSRce, ahb«a# h aid not retain its simplicity for long But when 
tt becan® elaboEated h was glorified and moulded into a perfect 
ol an age m whieh deportment was most sedulously 
aed rsost teifiiantly polished. The 'languishing eye 
'ss^ag racfiith'’ had thsr due eficct In the nunuet; it was 
^ iehosVf® cLfivahy, cotntesy aiufi ewemoay; the hundred slow 
and ciKls^s, the pauses which had to be 
,?estJy 4 arBed c^r^Sfaenis. ^ beauty aiui bravery trf 
wtre of grara and outward refinements r^ich 

ree imst saew. Tls fiat that measine of tSst minuet 
- sffipiaidcd m the stpaiure od the ^pnsphtmiy shows 
fts pbee in the poSte woffld. 
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Prague in 1S40; the SchotUseke, also Bohemian, first introduced 
,n r«^ the Bourree, or French clog-dance, the QuadrUle, known 
I c«tu.y as 4 = «.d the WalU *,1, 

was danced as a volte by Henry III of France but o^y became 
popular in the beginning of the iqth century LA-e shall return to 
the history of some of these later dances in discussing the dances 

^"^SpIl^^f^France has been the nursery and school of the art 
of dancing. Spain is its true home There it is part ot the national 
hfe the inevitable expression of the gay contmted, irresponsible 
sunburnt nature of the people The form of Spamsh dances has 
hardly changed, some ot them are of great antiquity, and may 
be traced back with hardly a break to the performances in ancient 
Rome of the famous dancmg-girls of Cadiz. The connection is 
lost during the period of the Arab invasion, but the art was not 
neglected, and Jovellanos suggests that it took refuge m Astunas 
At anv rate, dances of the loth and lath centuries have been pre- 
cerx-ed uncorrupted The earliest dances known were the Turdton 
the Gihdana, the Pie^de-gthac, and (later) the Madatna Orleani., 
the Alernana and the Pavana Under Philip IV theatrical dancing 
was m high popularity, and ballets were organized with extraor- 
dinary magnificence of decoration and costume. They supplanted 
the national dances, and the Zarahanda and Chacona were prac- 
ticallv extinct in the iSth century It is at this period that the 
famous modem Spanish dances, the Bolero, SeguidtUa, and the 

Fandango, first appear _ • j j v 

Of these the Fuitdo-ngo is the most important. It is danced ot 
two people in 6-8 time, begmnmg slowly and tenderly, the rhythm 
marked by the ebek of castanets, the snapping of the fingers and 
the stamping of feet, and the speed gradually increasing until a 
whirl of exaltation is reached A feature of the Fandango and 
also of the SegjddiJkt is a sudden pause of the music towards the 
end of each measure, upon which the dancers stand rigid in the 
attitudes m which the stopping of the music found them, and 
only move again, when the music is resumed M_ Vuilher, in his 
History of Dancing, gmes the following description of the Fan- 
dango: — ^“Like an electric shock, the notes of the Fandango ani- 
mate all hearts Men and women, young and old, acknowledge 
the power of this air over the ears and soul of every Spaniard. 
The young men spring to their places, rattling castanets or 
imitating their sound by snapping their fingers The girls are 
remarkable for the willowy languor and lightness of their move- 
ments, the voluptuousness of their attitudes — beating the exactest 
time with tapping heels Partners tease and entreat and pursue 
each other by turns Suddenly the music stops, and each dancer 
shows his skill by remaimng absolutely motionless, bounding again 
into the full life of the Fandango as the orchestra strikes up The 
sound of the guitar, the violin, the rapid tic-tac of heels 
(taconeos), the crack of fingers and castanets, the supple swaying 
of the dancers, fill the spectator with ecstacy The measure whirls 
along in a rapid triple tune. Spangles glitter, the sharp cknk of 
rv'ory and ebony castanets heats out the cadence of strange, throb- 
bing, deepenir^ notes — assonances unknown to music, but cu- 
riously diracteristic, effective and mtoscatmg. Amidst the rustle 
of aiks, smiles gleam over white teeth, dark eyes sparkle and 
droop and fiash up agmn in flame. All is flutter and glitter, grace 
and animation — quivering, sonorous, passionate, seductive ” 

The Bakro is a comparatively modern dance, having been in- 
vented by Sebastian C^ezo, a celebrated dancer of the time of 
King Claries III It is remarkable for the free use made in it 
flf the arms and i,s sai^ to be denved from the ancient Zorabandx, 
a xnoloiL and dance whidi has entirely disappeared. 
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and With winch the later Sarabaad has practically no long in 
ommon The step of the Bolero as low ana g dng but well 
marked It as danced by one or mote couples The 5 eg td Ua *s 
ha aiy less anc ent than tbc Fandango, which it resembles, tvery 
province m Spain has its own Segttidilia, and the dance is accom- 
panied by coplas, or verses, winch are sung either w traditional 
melodies or to the tunes of local composers, indeed, the national 
music of Spain consists largely of these coplas. 

The Iota is the national dance of Aragon, a h'vely and splendid, 
but withal dignified and reticent, dance derived from the 16th- 
century Passacaiile It is still used as a religious dance. The 
Cachuca is a hgbt and graceful dance in triple tune. It is per- 
formed by a single dancer of either sex The head and shoulders 
play an important part in the movements of this dance. Other 
provincial dances now in existence are the /ako de Jerez, a whirl- 
ing measure performed by gipsies, the Faloiia, the Polo, the 
Gallegada, the Muynena, the Babas Verdes, the Zapateado, the 
Zorongo, the Vito, the Tiraw and the Tiipola Trapola, Most of 
these dances are named either after the places where they are 
danced or after the composers who have invented tunes for them 
Many of them are but slight variations from the Fandango and 
Segmdilla 

Great Britain. — The historj' of court dancing m Great Britain 
IS practically the same as that of France, and need not occupy 
much of our attennon here But there are strictly naliotta.i dances 
still m existence which are quite peculiar to the country, and may 
be traced back to the dances and games of the Saxon gleetnen. 
The £gg dance and the Carole were both Saxon dances, the Carole 
being a Yule-tide festivity of which the present-day Christmas 
carol is a remnant 

The oldest dances which remain unchanged in England are the 
Maris dances, which ware introduced in the time of Edward HI 
(See Morris DAttcc ) 

Dancing practically disappeared during the Puritan rigme, hut 
with the Restoration it again became popular. It underwent no 
considerable dev'elopments, however, until the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the glories of Bath were revived in the beginning of 
the iSth ceutury, and Beau Nash drew up his famous codes of 
rules for the regulation of dress and manners, and founded the 
balls m which the poktc French dances completely eclipsed the 
simpler English ones. 

The only true national dances of Scotland are reels, strathspeys 
and Sings, while in Ireland there is but one dance— 1 he jig, which 
is there, however, found m many vaneties and expressive of 
many shades of emotion, from the maddest gaiety to the wildest 
lament. Curiously enough, although the Welsh dance often, they 
have no strictly national dances. 

Popiilay Dances of Universal Zmportance^The Walts is 
no doubt the most popular of the igth century dances. Its origin 
is a much-debated subject, tbe French, Italians and Bavarians 
each daiming for their respective countries the honour of having 
given birth to it. As a matter of fact the waltz, as it is now 
danced, comes from Germany; hut it is equally true that its real 
origin is French, since it is a development of the Volte, which in 
its turn came from the LavoUa of Provence, one of the most 
ancient of french dances The Lavolu was fashionable in the 
rfitih century and was the delight of the Valois court The Volte 
danced by Henry III. was really a Valse d deux pas, and Castil- 
Blaze says that “the waltz which we took again from, the Ger- 
mans m 1795 had been a French donee for four hundred years’ 
The thange, it is true, came upon it during its nsit to Germany, 
hence the theory of its German origin. The first German waltz 
tune is dated 1770 — ' “Acbl du heber Augustin." It was first 
danced at the Paris opera in 3793, m. Gardel’s ballet La Banso- 
mmwe. It was introduced to English ballrooms in rSrz, when it 
roused a storm of ridicule and opposition, but it became popular 
whea danced at Almack's by the emperor Alexander in rSrfi. The 
waltz d #ro*j temps has a sliding step in which the movements of 
the knees play an important part. The tempo is moderate, so as 
to show three distinct movements on the throe beats of each bar; 
and tbe waltz is written m 3-4 time and in eight-bar sentences 
Walking up and down the room and occasionally breaking into the 


tep ot the dance is not true waltzing and the hab t of pushing 
one s partner backwards along the room is an entirely English one 
But the dancer must be able to waltz equaUy well in all directions, 
pivoting and crossing the feet when necessary in the reverse turn 
It need hardly be said that the feet should never leave the floor 
in the true waltz, Gungl, IVaidteufei and tbe Strauss family may 
be said to have moulded the modern waltz to lis present form by 
their rhythmical and agreeable composirions. There are variations 
which include hopping and lurching steps, these are degradations, 
and foreign to the spirit of the true waltz 

The QmdnSe is of some antiquity, and a dance of this kind 
was first brought to England from Normandy by William the 
Conqueror, and was common all over Europe m the ifctb and 
17th centuries The term quadrille means a kind of card game, 
and the dance is supposed to be in some way connected with the 
game A species of quadrille appeared in a French ballet la 1743 
and since that time the dance has gone by tha.t name It then 
consisted of very elaborate steps, which in England have been 
simplified until the degenerate practice has become common 
of walking through the dance The quadrille, properly danced, has 
many of the graces of the minuer. It is often stated that fflie 
square dance is of modem French origin. This is incorrect, and 
probably arises from a mistaken iden-udcation of the terms quad- 
rille and square dance. “Dull Sir John" and “Faine I would,’’ were 
square dances popular in England 30a years ago. 

An account of the country-dance, with the names of soma ot 
the old dance-tunes, has been given above. The word is not, as has 
been supposed, an adaptation of the French contre-danse, neither 
IS the dance itself French in origin. According to the iVeio Fngbsli 
Dictionary, conire-danse is a corruption of “country-dance,” pos- 
sibly due to a pecuhar feature of many of such dances, like Sir 
Roger de Coverley, where the partners are drawn up in lines op- 
porite to each other. The English “country-dances” were intro- 
duced into France in the early part of the iSth century and 
became popular; later French modifications were brought back to 
England under the French form of the name, and this, no doubt, 
caused the long-accepted but confused derivation. 

The Lancers were invented by Laborde m Paris in 1S36 They 
were brought over 10 England in 1850, and were made fashionable 
by Madame Saerfi at her classes in. Hanover Square Rooms 

The Polka, the chief of the Bohemian national dances, was 
adopted by society in 1 83 5 at Prague Josef Neruda had seen a 
peasant girl dancing and singing the polka, and had noted Qown 
tbe tune and the steps. From Prague it readily spread to Vienna, 
and was introduced to Paris by Ceikrius, a dancing-master, who 
gave It at the Odeon in 1840- It took the public by storm, and 
spread hke an infection through England and America Everj’- 
thing was named after the polka, from public-nouses to articles 
of dress. Mr, Punch exerted his wit on the subject weekly, and 
even The Times complained that its French correspondence was 
interrupted, since the polka had taken the place of politics la 
Paris The true polka has three slightly jumping steps, danced on 
the first three beats of a four-quaver bar, the last beat of which is 
employed as a rest while the toe of the unemployed foot is drawn 
up agamst tbe heel of the other. 

The Galop is strictly speaking a Hungarian dance, which be- 
came popular in Paris in 3830 But some kind of a dance corre- 
sponding to the galop was always indulged in, after Voiles and 
Contre-danses, as a relief from their constrained measures. 

The Bwn-dance is no doubt of Ameriran origin, its height of 
popularity being toward the end of the xgth century. It was cus- 
tomary for the farmer who wished to build a new barn to call 
J.b" ■ ' for a “working” and finish the job withiii a 
j.i>' * e, . ■ " which a dance was “'thrown.” Tbe dance is stvii 
very popular in certain ruml sections, and does not necessarily 
confine itself to new or empty bams. Tbe square dance, or 
some form of group dancing, is executed to the accompaninient 
of 3 two- or three-piece string hand or tbe neighbouring fiddle. 

Tbe Paid Jones is one of the many “sets” that comprise an, 
evemi^ of bara-ifemcing A number of coupies are required for 
the performance as well as a “caller” who gives direction as to the 
action of each couple 

The Waskmgton Post belongs to Ataerka, 
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j T ’’t-z jrS'j Si !53pjl3.r ia ^'lenna and Buda- 

>■“ 6’jj.r/? 'licTsi '* ife Huisariaa ccssiposeis Tlie sit 

*»i fcis da'ici* t3c:ap> i'^o bsn-oi 5-4 tinie. and consist 
ij, I sp jttiaM t{‘ tae polsa it is of Bousli ortgui 
w v> aid are Mib Poiisii dances and are 

;r. Esissis and P&IsbO E^ery State ball ir. Russia 
!‘ii bi ccrerr^-ttzom Polonaise 

'i.' a Kind ti •MOdiacti palka, -was “created'’ by 
the prcprietor of a famous dancing academy 
7 sjUin.i Sfi-JJissrv is i fling TIk Fling and R«;I 
L>e5 and !&isi xts sauonsi dances of Scotkna and 
They r-i® tonpii.ated measures of a studied and 
if in v-iath fr^-e use is made of the arms and of cries 
145 Tli«' $irAth>,p£y ik a s.o'ev and grandiose modifica- 
B‘<i 

d% Coicrfey IS tbe only cnie of the oM Engusb social ■ 
b ha» sanived to the present day, and it is frequently 1 
sonci'jsioii of the less formal son of balls It is a 
11 ay gime fe wbicii all the company take part, men 
fa'itif each otnei n tuo long rows. The dancers are 
sangKig places sr. such a way that if the dance is car- 
o^iiission eterjone nil! hs.\e -danced mch etetyone 
dfl«: tvas Srs; printed in 3635, and is sometimes written 
scmetimes m 6-3 tune, and sometimes m j-p tune 
on IS 2 modem dei'etopment of the French dance of 
rae rafotred to above It is an extremely elaborate 
acb £ great immy toys ana accessones ate employed, 
figures may i;e contrived for it in which presents, 
Mpers b.sciKts, air-beiioons ana hurdles are used 
'be modgni ballet (ff n ) would seem to have been first 
A comiderabte scale in 34a§ at Tortona, before Duke 
Milan it soon became a comnioii amusement on 
sss at the European courts The ordinary length was 
ch croisfaing several eiwies, and each entree eon- 
-sR quadrtlks 

tfee old divisios of the Ars G’^m.Kasb.ca into 
kt and of tlM latter mo iubtstica, sphaenstwa 

a, m ffle teamea work of Hieronymss Mercunilis, Z)s 
jcu ^jiisKrstam, ig/s). Cabsstic was the art of throwing ' 
asd » <^nb«i minutely by Toccaro m his Trots ' 
mciudeo aeveraf cotaplex games 1 
tr 7 g^ml!s i 

Ootl^ic, divided by Plutarch into latio, fifitra and 
^ .1 dancing, the “silent poetry" of 

u-:.s (. the xtitMwOfiia or baud-niovement * 

,, i' ' '', „ ■ ’ ®st, caata, si ajollu braciua, salta" ' i 

moists® TO to modern dancmg, see Rameau’s Is , 
Qtiarlans Le ^Hompke des yrdces (lira)* . 
mo^ne (3754); Vmiber Sislory oi ‘ 
f. tms, rSg,jl , GtraudeC, Traits dz la danse (sgocx) • 
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‘ m Jejan has its hrigiu in her jnjfihical ^‘e Accord- 
S Ka'pki, when Amaterasu, fhe smjrgoddess, 

^ TO^eort to a cevern, Asu-nb-l^^^ieiio-niikoto 
A cave's Bnroffi to Iise her out, Ssgrkg/flts sacred 
iS tiaced Imck to this Inriden! W th<^' ^tive 
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3- national theatre In the i6th century the fame of the beautiful 
IX Okuni popularized the dance among all classes of society But 
St , the tradiaon begun by her was interrupted in 1643 when, for 
reasons of public morality, women were forbidden to appear upon 
■e I the stage, ttiale actors and the priests of Buddha conunued the 
a ancient custom of Korea and China Western ballroom dances 
' such S3 W'altzes and tvio-steps, were introduced to Japan m the 
y I last Quarter of the 19th century and became a fashion for a time 
y but were soon dropped, and then revived again (Y. K ) 

;I I VEftors to Japan generally return deeply impiessed with the 
i j beauty of cherry' blossoms and the charming grace of the 
I ' girl dance The dance is performed not only by the gejs/ia and 
3 I other dancuig professionals, but is given in connection with the 
- j classical AY drama, and it plays an important part in the old style 
j of acting known as kahuU for, as an eminent actor of the old 
1 ■ school has said ‘an actor without ability to dance is like a wrestler 
’ without strength ” Sacred dances called k&gmd, very simple in 
; Character, are given by maidens at some shrines, while Buddhist 
L dances, such as N embutiti-odori, may be seen in connection with 
; some rehgious observances 

Speaking of the native dance of Japan, three terms are used 
wai, odon and jtiri or shosa, all meaning dance, though technically 
differentiated The first has been used to designate the older 
style of dancing which has been m vogue among the upper class 
and come to be perfoisned by professionals It is lilcened to the 
graceful movements of the crane at sunrise. The second, which 
does not appear in literature before the 15th century, has been 
applied to the dance that was born and has become 'a fashion 
among the common people It means the spontaneous expression 
of joj' with gesture of hands and feet common to all people The 
tMxd designates the dance woven into the acting cm the sUge 
Mai may be said to designate a classical, adori a popular and 
/an a dramatic dance However, the first may also be classified 
into two classical and popular The classical mat is preserved 
in the mperidl court m connection with traditional obsemaces 
or in Shinto shrines as kagura, or in AY drama, while the popular 
fltoi la practically the same as odon but called mat according to 
the custom pecuhar to certain locahues It is generally roain- 
faijied t^t m mat the attitude is characterized by solemnity the 
gesture by elegance and refinement, and the movement by an easy 
md natural flow, while in odori the dance is more natural and 
ree m attitude and movement, and the gesture more active and 
subtle Witn a greater freedom for variation, aUowing even a 
wmical or a rustic element to cieep m Furi is enlivened with 
dramatic quaUty However, m many instances the distinction is 
hard or evM impossible, to draw Moreover, the three terms 

f.Pi;f5ent different essential elements in the dance 
rather than its kinds 

fh generaUy be divided into two classes 

[k! £1? professional. The former is for 

weeks, and It includes such dances as Ise-odon 
S ft I Tanahata-odort 

popular festivsk ^ \ega) and others connected with 

.0 ta., Som. oSXr 

hatred Pfr Jfiehngs of yoy, anger, sorrow, lav?, 
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Tfle dramat c dance was or g nally taught by actors theaisdws 
ujit 1 about the oeg nn ng 0 the iSfch century when it faecame 
an rdependent profess on The p oneers of that profesS-on jH 
Tol^yo were Den 0 Sbigayama, who was origmaiiy an actor, 
Kwambei Fujima and Senzo Nishikawa, each the founder of his 
own school or style, followed by other Hiasters who formulated 
styles of their own, each with a number ot followers The most 
tnfluential st}ies of dancing in Tokyo are Fuftim-ryu, Bomyap- 
j-j'M, and W akayagi-ryu (ryu raeaiung style or school). Those of 
Kyoto are iKouye-ryic and Shinozaki-ryu, those of Osaka are 
Niikka’ii>a-‘>'yu, Y amamura-ryu and Umer^oto-ryu, while Nagoya 
IS dominated by Ntshikawa-mu. Broadly speaking, the dances 
in vogue in Tokyo are those with a dramatic element, being bold 
and active, cheerful and witty in style, more fitting to be per- 
formed by men on the stage than m a room, while those of 
Nagoya, Kyoto and Osaka, which iay great stress upon the grace 
and charm of movement, are more appropriate to be seen in a 
room than on the stage, and performed by female rather than 
male dancers 

According to a rule, the dancer begins at a point one step be- 
hind the centre of the stage, and brings the dance to a close at the 
centre with a stamp of the foot. The first step is to be taken with 
an '“active" eSect and the last with a “passive" feeling Generally 
the dancer in the course of the performance, describes a shape of 
a folding fan, which symbolizes prosperity as it spreads out 
toward the end. In pose, the face or the head of the dancer is 
considered to stand for heaven, the shoulders for the earth, 
and the waist for the uiwin, indicating the three most important 
points to be considered in the dancing, and suggesting the relation 
of the one towards tie others xs the order of the- umveaise. Howw 
ever, all parts of the body are used to make dance vfd[ bal- 
anced, graceful and efective. Whole limbs, chMy arms and hands 
in an endless variety of graceful sweeps and powerful flourishes, 
are mainly rehed upon for the rhythmic movement, the waist 
keeps the equilionura A fan or a knugui (scarf) is often used in 
dancing, being manipulated to suggest all sorts of things as the 
occasion may require To give a few examples in common piac- 
tice- an open fan raised gradually m front signifie.'i the rising sun; 
used in a drinking attitude it may represent a wane cup, a dosed 
fan may be used to suggest a stick a bow, an arrow, or a gun. etc ; 
a scarf may be doubled and thrust into the sash to indicate long 
and short swords worn by a samurai^ when redoubled and held 
on the palm in a smoking attitude it may serve as a pipe, or it 
may be made to describe running water by holding one end of it 
and giving it a quick succession of jerks from one side to the 
other. 

(t has been the ideal of some great master dancers of Japan to 
give the dance dignity refinement and charm by investing it with 
idealistic, rather than realistic, quality, to make it suggestive, 
rather than merely explanatorj’; to create an interesting design, 
rather than a conglomeration of decorations The dance of Japan 
is unique in many respects, and rich in beauty and tradition as 
the cherry blossoms that adorn the country in spnng {.See 
Theatre.'No Drama, Japanese AscHiracTURE; Pantomime, 
Fans ) C J H.ar , Y K ) 


INDIA 

The Dramatic Dance- — ^Dancing and the drama in India are 
inseparable. The same words nata, naN, actor, actress, ^alao 
designate dancer, danseuse, and a theatre {nstyct-sali, vesma) 
IS equally a danang stage. The classic Indian theatre is a ihmg 
of the past, with perhaps some excepcions m Jho south, but its 
technique survives in the modem “nautch’ (nac). Dicing is of 
three sorts, according to the content, and two according to style. 
JVafyff is dancing used in a drama (nataka) as part of the jflofc (the 
word mtaynH, ‘“gesturing," or “acting as if,” is a regular stage (fi- 
tection whenever a particular action or mood is to he portrayed), 
nfiyd is (fencing, that expounds a theme by means of explicit 
gestitcest nftta is danemg to music, but without a definite theme, 
and intlades folk (dsB) dancing The.' first two are of the^sai^ 
“ qhawteter' Beyond this, (dHdsm ^ h mascultiie.and ' 1 . uo .’ le 
ef.ttodng;./flsjw afemfeme and.gracefuf style- 


The dance n ts higher forms { riya) as distingu shed from 
merclj decorat e, and ^rom the folk-dance. is a sort of p-intm 
mime ui which a story is told, or events or persons alluded to, 
hy means of formal gestures (aiipkdbMnaya) presented in a 
rhythmic sequence and accompanied by singing and instrumental 
music. It is a kind of visible poetry with a definite meaning 
Treatises on dancing are essentially dictionaries of gesture dsfia- 
mg certain positions and movements of the bead, neck, eyes and, 
above all, the hands; the latter are particularly used to convey 
explicit meanings, the head and eyes to express emotions. A 
single ‘hand,’’ for example, the ' flag” {pataka) hand, in which the 
fingers are exten(ied in contact as when giving a step may have 
twenty or more meanings, depending on the way in which it is 
moved or the posuiori m which it is held, and on the context of 
preceding and following “hands.’ In this kmd of dancing the 
movement of the low'er limbs is restricted to a quite subordinate 
rhythmic accompaniment; the dancer may indeed be seated. 

The dance is accompanied by singing (by the dancer or by a 
chorus) and by instruments (usnaiJy in the north a s&rangi sad 
drums, in the south a tambtaa and drums). The whole course of 
the dance may be summarized as follows ‘The song should be 
suslame<i in the throat, its meaning must be shown by the hands ; 
the mood must be shown by the glances, rhyihm is marked by 
che feet. For wherever the band moves, there the gUnces fol 
low; where the glances go the mind follow'S, where the mind goes, 
the mood foEows, where the mood goes, there is the flavour “ 
(Coomaraswamy and Duggirola, Mirror of Gesture.) 

Dance Songs.— The songs of bayaderes are the lauds and songs 
of devotion of classical poets; the theme of their dances, the 
deeds of Krsna, and the interplay of hero and heroise with their 
.MA+tipO, conditronk m India are penetrated and 

,1;, , devotional tuiture. Three examples of songs 

sung by the dancer w’hiJe dancing and forming the theme of tte 
dance, may be oiioterl the firs- from nwf hern India {Mathwa}. 
the second from the south (Tanjnre)^ the third with an antiquity 
of a millennium and a half 

The Lonxlv Wife 

Left ah alone, roy darling gone to another land, how 
can I pa^s the days and rights^ 

Left all alone, wungmg both her hands, left ah alone 
The rainv season has begun, the lighteiag Sashes, the 
night IS dark, left all alone, 

Senseless is my darling, lay bed lies enipty> kft aH 
alone I 

It should be explained that it is usual to abandon warlike 
operations during the rainy season; hence, if a man has not at 
that time returned, the suffering of the woman left at home is 
intensified by every reminder of the time when he should have 
been expected In the actual dance, which is one of those that 
can suitably be performed seated, not only is the emotional expe- 
rience dearly expressed, but the rain, the lightning and the dark 
ifight con all be represented 

The words of a Tanjore song ate descriptive of "Visnu. 

Is he the great being who ndea on Ganida? 

Is he the great being who sleeps on a snake? 

Is he the great being who lifted Mt. Govardhana 
upon hiS little mger? 

fe be the great beii:^ who asuiaed the form of 
the fisbi Avatar? 

The avatars of Vispu then given successively. 

The words of Malavikas dance in K-^dfisa’s cl^ical Sansferit 
play, che MSlavikagnitn^tra (Act n.j are as follow 
My beloved is hard to ohtam, be thou without hope with respect 
to iam ,’0 my heart 1 

3 B«t In, I feel a throbbing in the-otite* comae of nsy left nyw; 
How th^ fe this man, seen only after a long rime, to be won? 
My Lord, refievt that I am fevofced to thee wftfi ardent longing ! 
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pen »’:rtb:y A?j‘b£j'c stpinence, fre::: tbe Inaan of view, 
> %ot ■vT'',rli ti ‘'■S)t*'‘ sptc-o^t'r < "-t the c^in do is »-0 pro- 
vide I,if’ The cance is is no way sirange or emtJC 

iu the iTjrffas a.,attjice Hs coonr-uoss rh;»th.u. whith can oe ujoro 
iiaTrZisfed m ssitrn art oy ths rsti~ 5 C of Bacb thas By tiiat 
tit B^I^QV'Sl ieais the spectator sot away Iron baseH far 
mm 5:r^I'- It li ;.ust fseca’ise lae visiafe spectacle as not insist- 
er; so- aaacth;r4 to ctirtossly observed, but sometbing that ^ 
piKtrj'e* bevctTifl the thtsshoid of consciousness to the inner | 
wariJ ct v«,b" bt-holcer that ft can fee watched for many hours ' 
fitjcue CircuK'stantidiij' of course, the dance is more ^ 
i’jm'i; :hajj first JE seerrs to te' for eximpk not qvJv do the , 
i-f surcessne danres chaage, ba; with eterj” hour of the ^ 
afsht tlie modes o: tbe accornpacjiae m&ic mast change ia ac- i 
!.,5rdi3ce wim a '"ejl-uid'*raEood convention It :s not this vana- j 
uca fecwever that espiainif ihs loci; if monowny: tiiat as dire to j 
a qj'Jity inhe-er.t h tne art itsea', vihereby the spectator loses , 
ctjBidcjstic^-s of the passage of time It wiU be ucOerstood that 
tins K r.v'' aa art which can oe ttaBsporced to a foreign land, and 
perhaps theomy opportunity that Europeans in Europe have ever 
bad to WicafiS Gnectai danricg was when King Steonath brought 
Ha Ccmboasn cancers lo itarsedle and Paris. 

A&thetic jEsperiefieff.—MentiOB has been made anove of 
dsvojr in Indian aesthetics Flas'our (rasa) is mat emotional 
qaaiity which d-stisgnsbes a vtork. oi art from a mere staiement, 
aac aestheEit emotion from the enotions experienced in daily 
hfe To the Indian the dance, like any other art. has a spiritual 
signmcince iadependeat of its theme or charm, for “by dearly 
ispressmg the davour. and ennbimg men to taste thereof, it gives 
them the wisdom of Brchma, whereby they may understand how 
ever} business is unstable; from which mdilferecce to such busi- 
ness. u-id therefrom, arise the highest virtues of peace aad 
patience, and thence apm ituy be wen the bliss of Brahma 

The iO-caJied orkntal danebg of the European stage is in 
draos: all respects unlike the oancing of the East where, for 
eiamj^e, the dancer is always more, and nol less fully clothed j 
tnan are other women m dauy hfe, and where if there be in the j 
dance socse erotic allusion, this not only has a definite significance, 


begun in her seventh jear, and must last at least live years The 
theoretical part is usually given by a Brahman teacher the prac- 
tical exercises by an elderly and retired danseuse In her twelfth 
year the pupi may appear in public and the teacher receives a 
renard. 

Domingo Paes, writing about isso, describes a room in the 
Vijnyanagar palace m which the royal dancers practised and per- 
' formances were given. On one side was a painted recess where 
the women cling on with their hands in order better to stretch 
.md looses char bodies and legs ’ Presumably there was a hori- 
zontal rod against the wall, like that used by modem ballet- 
dancers for practice At the other end of the room was ihe place 
occupied by the king during a performance, and m the middle of 
the wail was a golden image of a woman, or rather girl of lo years, 
with her arms in the position taken at the end of a dance 

Generally speaking, the costume of a dancer does -not differ 
markedly from that of local fashion, except by its greater rich- 
ness One part of it the bells, however, is special and essential' 
a string of these, a hundred or two hundred in number, is bound 
round the ankles at the time of dancing, and the sound of these 
bells, as the dancer moves her feet in tune, forms part of the 
music When the dancer ties them on before dancing, she will 
invariably touch them to her eyes and forehead and murmur a 
brief prayer, and those who are learned m the lore of dancing 
say that ‘that dancing is vulgar and inauspicious which the 
actress does not begin with prayer " 

Like other vocations m India, that of music, dancing and 
acting Is in the mam an hereditary profession There have always 
been i»nd still are some Brahmans and others of high caste who are 
expert both in the theory and practice of music, but the pi of es> 
Sion as practised by members of special castes has always had a 
low social status. At the present day the “Anti-Nautch move- 
ment represents an endeavour to boycott the professional dances 
on puritanical grounds (with reference to the morals of the 
dancers, not to the character of the dance) It is desired to ban- 
ish the danseuse alike from private and public eiuertammenls and 
from ail connection with temple service 


imi IS made jS such a way as entirely to escape the notice of a 
wesiem audience The movements of the so-called oriental 
dancers of tne VAest are indeed sinuous; but the fluidity of cast- 
em movemeii is scanethiag far more than this It is not even 
ser^tase, but more like the ■wreathing of smoke. Nothing in 
ladis corresponds to the bail-roo.m dancing of Europe and Amer- 
ica; the mixed dancing of this kind is shocking to Indian ideas of 
propfiet} _ 

Bdacatioa. — Dancers (female) are to a certain extent trained 
fpfeie I, Sgs. 3 4) by periormers of their own caste and sex, 
more socially hy inafe dancing-masters. Brahmans, who are 
fajs&r with the hterature as weS as the practice of the art. 
Gapdasa ^^aks sf the art as "a pkaidog sacrificial feast to the 
of the gods . and the one chief amusement of human 
htancs " He eshibits his pupil Malavika before the king, qveen 
and certain courtiers. Ha: performance is adjudged perfect ia 
tfe ifi&Wffig terms. “AB was blameless, and m accordance with 
the mks of art; for the meaning was compietely expressed by 
her (^perj hmbs, whkii were fall cd kngaage, while the raove- 
of her fest wsss in perfect time, and she represented the 
to pafecrie^. ... & saecs^e developments of the 
4 ®^,^e 3 i 6 £ksa l^in Iwrasisu^ tsmoitioB from its place, it was a 
vl’KEd psrtsm ^ a ®rfes of pss&ms'' {MdJ^eiksgrumftB, Act h j 
As sifcoisS qf ih** a •‘'-’scer is found m the Tamil 

'-■* ■'/'.M*,.-' 1.'. 'H I'l I'Ci sv- i He hra- fifth yemr by means 

c‘ ,i,e j.off;* d-w" > y ! '■sre a horizontal rod, woimd 

owt v'j., ' v'v-i'- ’ J -.•V , ..L held by two dancers. The 

iv ,/j'ii, ' ''.Ci o;:*- betel leaves, etc, and 

■■'‘•''■'“g plenty, touches the rod 

^ n- ■ 'iv 'anted by the instructor in 

' same tbie the instructor 

' ■' ‘‘ according to the steps 

' ■' ■ ^ placed m the asMes 
**;■* - v •,-( .... of a dancer In^rwtjoQ » 




Vedic Dances. — Ritualistic dances are mentioned m the Vedas 
Thus la the Mahavrata ceremony, w-omen celebrate to the sound 
of the lute the patrons of the ceremony, maidens dance round 
the fire with w’ater-pitchers while the Siotra is being performed 
They pour water on the fire, an act of sympathetic magic intended 
to produce rain and the song shows that they desire richness in 
milk, as well as water for the cows At the close of the Horse 
Sacrifice also girls dance round the Marjaliya fire with water- 
pots on their heads, beating the ground with their feet and smgmg 
‘‘This is honey” They are said to endow the sacnficers with 
might Again, four or eight vjomen dance at the house of the 
bnde, at a wedding 

The word iyaJz in tie Black Yajur Veda refers to the accom- 
pamtnent of recitation by pantomimic gesture, the Nctta SSUas 
manttoiied by Papim must have been handbooks of gesture, analo- 
gous to the later works on dbhmya 

Dancing as a Court Junetion.—In the Buddhist and Epic 
periods, ^ncing is well knowm as a normal court function and as 
a means^of paying honour to a king or distinguished guest Thus 
the festival of the gods takes place m India s city, he is host, 
and the other gods come and take their seats in due order as spec- 
tators of the damx of the Gandharvas and Apsarases. The gods 
ttemsdves may sing and dance in honour of a fauman saint, but 
the dancers and musicians proper are the Gandharvas and Apsa- 
letter are beautifui girls, often employed by the gods 
to seduce the great saints from their meditations, for ■which there 
K a paraltel in the Buddha legend in the attempted seduction of 
Gautama by the three daughters of Mara, W'ho dance before him 
More often the Apsarases are simply the dancers in heaven, hy 
whom the gods are entertained and honoured Equally character- 
KM was the keeping of troupes of dancen at ro>al courts on earth. 

hate'ver the social status of profesBoaal dancers may always 
have been and despite the fact that the art like others is an 
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almost purely prole sjona loca oh t s certan, that dancng n 
he Guo a and med aevai per od was also an ar s ocrat c accorr 
p xbhnient a&'o d ng n th s respect a pa a lei to the state of 
pa nt ng at the same t.me 

I>a£icirtg as an Aecoinplsshxaent.—Danang and music as a 
royal accomplishment may be illustrated by the foUo'wmg ex- 
amples In the Divyavadma (Cowell and Neill, p 544 et ':eq ) j 
King Rudrayana plays the lute {pAm) while his wife Candrav^dtl i 
dances: the Gupta emperor, Sainudragupta, had coins struck in 
which he is represented as seated and playing on the lyre or lute, 
while an insrnption of the same great monarch at AIlahabM 
records his skill in music Kalidasa represents King Agmvarman 
as competing with actors in their art In Devendra & Vttaradhya- 
yam-tika (Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 105) King Udayana plays on 
the lute while his wife dances, but drops the plectrum of the 
iute, a) which the queen is angered and asks “Why have you spout 
the dance?'’ In the Uahavmisa, ch idii. v Sa, S$, Parakrama 
Bahu I. (of Ceylon j is said to have built u theatre beside his 
palace “that so he might listen to the . singers, and witness 
the delightful dance,'’ while his queen Rupavati, who was young 
and beautiful, and an embodiment of all the traditional virtues 
of a Hindu wife “was skilled m dancing and was richly endowed 
with a mind as keen as the point of a blade of grass ’’ These 
instances will suiSce to show that the modern prejudice against 
dancing as an art to be studied by persons of honourable social 
status has no foundation in classic tradition 
Dancing as a Religious Office. — Still more interesting is the 
ritual service of dancing m temples The proper occasions of 
dancing are festivals, celebrations, processions of men or gods, 
marriages, reunion of friends, first occupation of towns or houses, 
the birth of children and similar auspicious events The dance is 
essentially an honour paid to the chief guest and particularly to 
kings Now the daily ritual or service performed at the shrine 
of a deity is essentially the same as the daily service of a lung, 
and it IS therefore only natural that dancing before the shrine 
should form a part of the regular morning and evening offices At 
wealthy shrines a considerable number of Devad^is (‘women 
servants of the deity ’) are permanently attached to the temple 
both to perform tbs office and to uke part in the dramas which 
are presented in the temple on certain holidays This practice has 
survived in southern India to the present day, but we have earlier 
records of it on a more lavish scale (N M Penaer, The Ocean of 
Sioiy) Inscriptions of Raiaifija and other of the Cola kings (m 
the Tanjore district, at the beginning of the nth century) lefei 
to theatres and the establishment of large numbers of dancers in 
connection with temples, and for this purpose we find that pri- 
vate as well as royal endowments were made Thus the assembly 
or town council of Sattanur gave lands for the maintenance of 
Sanskrit plays , Raj'araja brought from other temples and settled 
at Tanjore as many as 400 dancing girls, Kulotlunga III ap- 
pointed an additional dancrog'inaster m the temple who had to 
dance with gestures The entertainment of the god enshrined is 
modelled upon that of a god in his heaven, and that of a king on 
earth 

dances op the gods 

The Veda knows of gods who dance; thus, in Rtgveda s , r-b wc 
have a creation hymn in which the gods, dancing apparently m 
a ring, set up a rhythmic flux in the primeval waters, and tbs 
magic dance sets all nature in motion ’ 

When there, 0 gods, ye stood in the pnmeva.1 sea, holding 
each the other by the hand, then rose from you as dancers 
\nrtyatam iva) ciouds of dust 

Indra zs also said to appear as an aged dancer, as a presage of 
victory in battle, Usas, the Dawn, is called a dancer adorning 
herself But none of these conceptions of 0 dancing god or gods 
seems to have had the importance later attained in tfie case of 
Siva, who as the divine dhneer par excellence is knovra as 
Nataraja 

Dance of Siva We find an invocation (commencement of 

the Mirror of Gesture ) addressed to &va, the great patron of the 
drama and an actor whose gesture is the world process, whose 


spe h s me sum of ail languages and whose ornaments are tne 
tnoo and tais Hss dances are tandarua dances, energetic and 
link The most significant is the nad&nta, represented in the well- 
known. south Indian metal images of Nattaraja (Plate I, fig ;) 
The significance of this dance is often alluded to in the mediaeval 
Saiva literature ' Our Lord is the dancer, who, Lke the heat 
latent m firewood, diifuscs his power m muid and matter, and 
makes them dance in their turn ” More specificaliy, the dance 
represents the deity s five activities fFancakrtya), viz, the 
world process of creation or evolution, mamtenance, and destruc- 
tion or involution, the embodiment of souls and their release 
from the cycle The drum m the upper right hand stands tor 
creative sound, the flame in the upper left for the fire of destruc- 
tion or change It should be understood that in Indian mythology 
the cosmic process is conceived as a succession, of vast cycles of 
mamJestation and non-manifearation, or creation and destruction; 
and also that the phenomenal world at all tunes is one of perpetual 
change involving perpetual creation and destruction The dance 
is the entire process m all its complexity, and it is only rightly 
apprehended when it is realrred as taking place within the wor- 
shipper s own consciousness Siva is aiso called Sudalaiyidi, 
Dancer of the Burning Ground (cemetery;, ord the heart ot the 
lover of god, made bare of all else, is this bare field prepared for 
him The same idea is met with m connection with the goddess 
1x1 the lorm of Kali 

I hacfe made a huriang-groand of my heart 
Ihat Thou, Dark One, haunter of the burttuig-ground 

Mayest dance the eternal dance therein, 

6i\a also performs an evening dance on Mt. Keiiasa, before 
the assembied gods and the goddess, and paintings of the subject 
are known. The elephant-headed deity, Ganei>a, son of Siva, is 
also spoken of as taking part in this evening dance, and is repre- 
sented in sculpture as dancing It is probable that most of the 
dances referred to above belong to the non-Aryan and ancitsit 
Dravidran elements in the personality of Siva-Rudra, The 
Idndava in particular, and the dance of Kali, must have been 
originally orgi-istic dances, later interpreted in a philosophical and 
mystical sense. The principal "primitive deity" m Ceylon, Gale 
Yaka, the God of the Rock, is worshipped by an annual dance 
on the summit of the rocks sacred to him, with which may be com- 
pared the ritual dances of south Indian hill-men m honour of 
Murugan, 

'ft'hle every feaiva temple in southern India has a copy of the 
metal image of Siva as Nattaraja kept in a special Hail of Audi- 
ence isabha-maitdapa) at Cidambaram, he is worshipped in this 
form as the principal deity; here in the Golden Hall (fkamha- 
sabhd) is the premier Nataraja image of the south. The western 
and eastern gopurams of this temple, dating from, the r^th cen- 
tury, contain sculptured panels with accompanying text, illus- 
1 ra ting no Icss than 95 of the 108 dancing poses described m rhe 
Bharatiya H dtyoldstra 

Dances of Other Deities. — The elephant-headed deity, Gana- 
pari, eon of Siva, is a patron of the stage and hunself often 
dances. In Buddhist art numerous feminine divinities, corre- 
sponding m a general way to Kali of the Hmdu pantheon, are 
represented as dancing. Dances of victory are attributed in the 
Siiappadigarain to Subrahmspya, the god of w&r According to 
rhe commentator, Adiyarkun altar Subrohmanya, having s^ain the 
demon Sucapadmasura, danced his war-dance of tnumph on the 
heaving wave-platfonn of the ocean-stage, to the accompaniinent 
of the rattle of his drum, and subsequently danced in derision of 
the flying demons the kudaiMttu. or umbrella dance This dance 
is still sometimes performed during temple processions, when the 
god’s umbrella-bearer cuts some capers with his unwieldy parasol 
borne before the deity Other familiar dances of a deity are those 
of Krsna, the cowherd mcamation of Vi|nu One of these is the 
pot-dance (kudakuUu), originally a pastoral folk-dance, but used 
by Krsna as a dance of victory after the defeat of Banasma 
Another dance of victory took place after the poisonous dragon 
Kaliya finally had been overcome Krsna is again often repre- 
sented dancing a childish dance with a pat of butter, of which 
he was very fond But the rnost significant of his. dances w the 
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T-nsrc are lor example, courtship dances among^the hant^s 
fkC i i'' nfficn TV giiT^ the druci is SQonded and tbe girls assemble 
2d bSSo it ttelr dreaoe deoorated w.* te.e" ■» 

MKhere JI»nwha. tbe >™g m» 

a^sflEer and SJUSii:<ii mstniments gamer m me r.ce-belas ™y 
S"'ls do r^it ss:em to see them, but are chattering 
and um-tetmg their toifet Then the banner and drum come 

iSoik, /»r.E me. OK««ch to g»Io, »*■• 

Imfed ,.•. pain, onp in ann, Tte E»lo sway ,0 
music, bending and rising, they advance and retire but nevCT 
a.tuaiiv peax with tbe young men. It is only after .he dancing 
that voufig men and woraen ha\-e any opportunity to meet and 
S 5.».aL. bava ate. to decotoe *■“" f' ^ 
for esUF.ple, ‘‘tile gatfcenng or mdigo, and the quar 

reliing of co-«iv'es , 

In Ben^ there is a i* omens ritual dance never seen by men, 
chmmK‘er remarorng behind a curtain This t^es place during 
the ladrawpujfi festival on full moon nights The women dance 
and wag erotic songs and in the morning they go down to the nver 

A ®f dartemg especially characteristic of southern 
and Ceyhs! is the so-called devil dance (Yakhun netuma) This 
K a VKjleat mk dance, thus of ta^dfluo character Used pn- 
laarMj' as * means of exorasm, it is performed in ca^s of sicfc- 
"The po^ssK^ yakkas, regarded as demons causing disease, 
are first juvited by oeai oi drum to attend the performance, 
afterward, teeviE^ Desn thus entertained, they are asked to take 


ucpeu.ttsEi. , . 

tht yjon^em dance. c®e of the greatest festivals m the Kiasi 
Mb. je esseotkl part of the goat sacrifice performed by the 
Sfefl sf Kcm^Eaffi. “the sanmee is followed by twenty-two tnea 
visaed veth swt^ds and cowries (Sy-f!aps). Having danerf bev- 
fore the altar, the farty returns to the house of the Siem priestess 
ad e^ises sasther dance in the i^eat courtyard. . < . Then 
frfews a great dance of girls and men in front of her hoo^ . . . 
then dwe Is dance of the . - < After gyrating for seme 
^ ferw two msa at a titse rapkBy apprmch ooe, another and dash 
thA swtads li^cther in mock comlac- , - Dhach^ forms part 

^ Ihecerernffley ©f plack^ theasfesfei ti® sepstehre of the clan’ 
|®h last fettffe may be coaqiared tW honouring of the 
" If af the Biiddha before t& srsanatMe, wsttb song, dance and 
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to Sm Xf m Sanpta Ralnto. „ 
enviroa^ent of ^ dramatics, enumerates lo van- 

T«”Th“ Tarai Silappsdigaram enumerates 14 dances of which 
the majouty a ^ rice measure, are of folk 

sk^rwri x wXiL folk d«oc» o» tie ctek.1 

?a^e ?s m the K^rpUraman^an of Rmsekhara we have a circular 
stage, as m in ^ annTher in which the dancers face 

1 T£“2 1.0 to la £0 to too donee (da»d. 

- ^terred to above This dmida rasa, m which the dancers 
Sd orok otoves .. to hand otr.tmg tom agtot to. ». to 
neighbouring dancer alternately to right and left, is also fre 
auently depicted in decorative temple sculpture (fig 6) Tne 
ZaZaadai and other dances of Krsna with the miUonaids of 
Bradaban are of folk character, being constantly represented m 
minfines of the Rajput school, and are typically circular dances 
m Sh the figurfof Krsna is multiplied Not in frequently 
Ersna and RIdha occupy the centre of the field, whirling 
with’ feet together and leamng apart with hands clasped at full 
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MODERN DANCING 

The first three decades of the 30th century have been remark- 
abk in the development of ballroom dancing, as well as tte 
ballet (gv) and other forms of stage dancing This may be 
attributed to a number of things, but more especially to a certain 
freedom in “steps” and a greater variety of dance music. 

The SteiK.' — Ballroom dancing has, for the most part, become 
complicated and more digmfied The best dancers are those 
who aj^areiitly dance with no effort Dance floors are more 
crowded, and to-day there is no room for the grotesque antics 
displayed by the Grizzly Bear, Bunny Hug and Texas Tomrai 
popular in the first decade of the 20th century Tbe exaggerated 
‘ swaying of shoifiders, the complicated steps, the violent exercise 
and noticeable efforts put forth in dancing, all are out of place 
to-d^. The feet are ^pt dose to the floor, the shoulders mam- 
tain their natural position, the extended arm is not pushed for- 
ward and back, or "pump-handled” up and down, and, with a 
graceful ease of manner, very few “steps” are necessary. With a 
groiqi-of cor^fles on the ballroom floor, there is no longer that 

—4 of’-artioo, that — ~<a— -ty of confor min g w'th the other 

dsacEjB tn a parbculax ^ep” that is determined by the mus c 
There may fee just as mahy vanalfons m these few snnple step* 

as «»«> - T__ , ^ _ V ^ u V ». 
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BALLROOM AND EXHIBITION DANCES 

ballroom during the 60's (as danced by 4» The Castle Walk, named after Vernon and Irene Cas 
le in C B Cochran's 1923 revue) variation of the ore-step and is danced to orie 

rgehtina, \\iis danco IS Widely used as an about 1913—15 rt was the most popular form of > 

nited States but has never becorne popular '^9 feature, but one walked on ones 

if starting to skip, instead of coming down on Ih 

' of the second decade of the 20ih century 5 The old fashioned waltz showing cpstumes designed 
oc a] purposes and was eventually used for 6 The Two step, showing the proper position for ba!ln 





C^5*kS. 

PS iN MODERN BALLROOM DANCING AS DANCED BY (RENE CASTLE i 

SBWws step ill the fijs-lrot, the nost pppu'*"- of modem ball- 2 Start of walk in the orie-step, a 
iiaes. It was first daissd wtae’j- in IMO. althongh (t was sa popularity in modani soctai ds 

th of ^iter neoro music. The fox trot u dancea m fox-trot, being faster, but the 

and ir-a/ ha slaved Jn two distinct tetrpcs the slow fox- K Consists chiefly of walking fi 

fob la fmi ffsouanljr used, ard the fast fox-trot added ooooMonallj' to aid m tun 
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The One step and the tox trot are the most popular dances he 
latter be ng used tar n et es of a }• 0 her dance but a remark 
ably w de var at on s pract sed n these s mpie steps Such 
tendency toward less athletic steps has meant a greater attracuon j 
for the ballroom and consequently a steady growth of mcerest in 1 
nodern dancing The second decade of the aoih century saw 
a more complicated programme, such as the Hesitation Waltz 
the Maxine (which never should have been done except as an 
exhibition dance) and the Tango The latter seemed ideally suited 
to the ballroom but never gained a firm footing m America 
Originating m Argentina it seems dependent upon the Latin 
temperament for success Dancers m the United States were 
intrigued by it and tried m every way to master it, but somehow 
never caught the rhythm and proper swing 
The Charleston created more of a furore than any dance 
brought out in recent years, but again did not pro\e suitable to the 
ballroom floor and consequently died out almost as suddenly as it 
appeared The dance was not new, having been performed among 
the negroes of the Southern States for years, and being brought 
to the front by an enthusiast who saw in it great possibilities as 
a stage attraction It was never graceful, and decidedly too 
energetic to be included m modern ballroom dances The same 
may be said of the Black Bottom Even as an attraction suited 
only for the stage, it created considerable adverse criticism because 
of Its suggestive quahties when executed according to the original 
dance. Both these dances were really more talked about than 
danced, but for a shoit while they gained world-wide fame 
Like most fads they were more harmful than constructive, and 
have bttle to do with the history of the dance 
The Lox-trot, an outgrowth of negro music, and earlier con- 
nected with such names as Ragtime, Blues and Jazz, has been 
danced since about 1915 and is firmly estabhshed m the pro- 
gramme of modern dances It is typically American in rhythm, 
IS danced m f time and played in two distinct tempos — slow 
fox-trot, perhaps the more popular, and fast fox-trot The pre- 
dominance of this as a modern ballroom dance calls for a simple 
description of how it is performed 
As in all ballroom dances, the lady faces the gentleman with 
her left hand resting lightly on his right shoulder, his nght arm 
encircling his partner and the hand placed m the middle of the 
lady’s back, just below the shoulders The gentleman’s left arm 
and the lady’s right arm are extended with elbow bent at such an 
angle (see Plate II ) as to avoid the stiff arm, “pump-handle” ap- 
pearance A springiness in knee and ankle is essential, and to 
acquire grace and ease one’s weight should be placed on the ball of 
the foot. The key-note or foundation of the fox-trot, p well as the 
one-step and waltz, is the square step, taught to beginners. With 
an intimate knowledge of it, one can dance all three of these 
dances by only adopting the proper tempo 
and adding a few simple steps for variety 
First, one should master the square st^ 
without turning. 

Draw a chalk-line square on the Boor 
(fig 1), and stand in the lower left-hknd 
corner, A, place the rights foot -m the lower 
right-hand comet B; draw the left foobup 
to It and then step forward with the right 
foot to C, swing the left foot in an arc-loD 



(indicated by arrowsl draw' 
on the left foot to A, swi _ c 
arc to B (indicated by ai , 
before, and continue as at 
'three tempos, facing in on-' 
learn to turn'wMe doing i. I 
precise while learning this 
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ki u ri.ng he body so as o lace £ The left foot goes o X 
'ind the rght ^oot Lav,s up to it the e Oot back shgntly 
turns to 0 as to u ng the body around 0 a posit on fa ng S 
and right foot goes o\er to X4, tne left foot draiving up to it, the 
right foot forward to Xj, the Left fooi over to X6, with the body 
facing ir, the right foor draws up to the left foot, which then 
goes back to -Yy Now step out on the right foot to S E corner 
and continue the square turn To reverse, perform this same 
square step with the turn in reverse, start- 
ing out by stepping directly to the left 
drawing the right foot up to the left foot, 
and stepping forward on the left foot 
(turning in the opposite direction ) . 

After the beginner has learned to dance 
the square step gracefully the rest is 
Simple A certain amount of walking for- 
ward and backward between square step 
turns comprises most of the dancing 01 
to-day A few quick side-slides like the old 
Two-step are added quite frequently-, and a very pretty style ot 
the fox-trot that has become quite popular is the old “Boston, ’ 
which was formerly performed to W’altz time The forward and 
backward swing to this movement is particularly attractive and 
graceful, and lends an entirely new note to the fox-trot The 
weight IS lifted on a different part of the beat placing the accent 
in an unusual place. 

The One-step, danced somewhat less than the fox-trot, is 
executed to f time It is a little more violent than, the fox-trot, 
being faster, but the steps are simpler and the tempo does not 
lend Itself to so great a variety of movements. It consists chiefly 
of walking forward and back with a square step added occasionally 
tff aid in turning. Anytkufy who ban walk can one-step, but a 
sense of rhythm to k^p time to the music is essential The 
author has always maintafn^i that it matters little what the 
dancer does with his feet, so long as he keeps time. Nothing is 
more agomziug to a good dancer than to be forced by the partner 
to dance out of time with the music 
The Castle "Walk is sometimes danced to a one-step It is to 
the one-step what the Boston is to a fox-trot, depening on the 
change of weight or the accent of the beat From 1913 to 1915 it 
was the most popular form of the one-step. It looked ndiculous 
at first, but was such fun to do that it spread like magic through- 
out the dancing world Walking was its main, feature, but one 
walked on one’s toes, lifting up (as if starting to skip) instead of 
COTnmg down on the beat, giving a childish, carefree swing that was 
irresistible. Tbe lady partner went backwards most of the time, 
and the square step was not needed, dancers roundmg the corners 
hke an aeroplane banking a turn. It requited con^derable room, 
but was of such a jiq-ous motion that it produced tio end of, merri- 
ment It was originated by Vernon, and Irene Castle 
In 1928 many of tbe dances were revived in London, and 
during the course of an evening such old-timers as the Polka, the 
Gdop and various forms of the bam-dance were pad ormed The 
revival met with con^derabie sithreiarta in London, the ensemble 
dance prochicing an act that was both novel and amusing 
Tie Mttsic,— The traditioiml cfance band of strings and piano 
has been suj^anted by the'^^jais” band to a great extent, especially 
in Ute iJnited States. This consists of various combinations, the 
-vort r'rrn’CTi vui-i, jg pisno, violiii, saxophone, banjo and trap 
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■i-i^ a sMe-dnim, a bass druKt and cymbals 
■ f"'d vanotis other instruments on whit& be 
I'i- drum-sticks in altefnafecHr with the side- 
I bly to the rhythm of the cnscmHu; The 
impetus in dance orches-ras repaltlng in 
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DANCOURT PANDOLO 


oi.jw, 1.«3 i.-iOT 'i-oaiira 

-tr.kM, a>.d tre J3.':«," Ifv f "r T £ and 

s-x €n,h ns, >'o 4 fLaiEOlB, J- 

P OpJi, ?«« JJiirt ‘Affi! H-SE. Surrey of ijapoag ui Europe 
'A-^rea D HamM/, Jn&oi Danaytg m,d Sood 
^l.on<ivS, Iciwn-AciSKcaE- C. Wisster. Generai 

ct rfeAiaaiifa'ic dsd Dmcm? SoaeEies, Amsr Mi^um o. 
X«t, K-=e Ui-zr^p^'cskd Pafir \oI ii, p SSJ-^To iVw iorK 
' Es^rs’^ P- ^ Hs^'keJ, ‘ The Dance Fesuxah of the AJas'^an 
t-i Til E’a,'. Qi" Pa .IsfBJ'.iiafofiJcai Pai voL vi., no, 2 [Phili' 

J'S'i' E,-,* Dasciii^' atid’ Danccra J E. C, FI.^ 
ii;"! r;* jiia Dcf.'t/? 'Li/Kdoa, CarcLoe S and C. H CoiSi!, 

•: '1^- ,.aJ --/ Toj^i {Xew York 1912^ : Vernon and Irene 

% Oi.i J/octeu i/jf.MC iXe» Vofk, j^ra; ; Ted Shawii, ,SkJA 
.’>-s,':' J«o Pfiph't tsan Francisco, ijac) ■ Si N. H-DouDW, 

T^n: Sxf t fXew Ycyfc, iQ^f) . Ted Shawn, Tk^ Antenmn Ea, et 
jSVn Ycrs :a:6'. General: A E and LucCe P March The Dance 
m Uaci-kf lXsb' Yerk ^gC 4 ’‘ , E A. DsUcsoa. edit Poems oj the 
Dnij-t IXev Yori i', 2 $) 

BAKCOCKT, FLOSENT CASTON (r£ 6 i-i 735 l, 
Fieticii dranuiist and actor, was born at Fontainebleau on Nov i, 
: 65 i Lt. i6=j. in spite cf tie strong opposiuon of his family,^ he 
„Gpcired at tie Tbestfe Franijais One of ais most famous im* 
£ief£ooa:ior.s was Akesce in tie Mhonlhrop? of MoitJe Hjs first 
oliy Le -Voieirc cbii^sanz^ produced in 1685, iias well received 
Lc DtWidetoii (fss jo^jeziscs (idS^l teas still more successful Le 
Cheva'.tf^e J, i; -pizde (i 5 S 7,1 is generally regarded ns bis best 
'lork thaugh his dsim to original authorship in this and some 
other casts has been disputed. In L& Cke’caher d la mode appeal’s 
ihe boitrgccuse infatuated wich the desire to be an anstocrat The 
ij-pe is developed la Les Bourgeoises, d lc taode (1692) and Les 
Butfr^eosses de qualtte (zfcol Dancourt was a prolicc author, 
and produced su-me 60 plaj-s izx all. He died on Dec. 7, 1725 The 
tslayf of Dancouft are faithful descnpG'ons of the maaners of the ! 
time and as such have real h;stonc<iI value Most of them iacEne 
to me upe of farce rather than of pure comedy Voltaire defined 
h,« tafent in the words ‘ Ce que Regnard &ait a, I’egard de 
MoMre dans la haute comedie le cota^en Dancourt I’etail dans 
L larce ' 

His t«u duiug^ers, Mmon md Marie Anne (Jhhzai), both ob- 
Uiried success oii the stage of the Theatre Frangais 

See Oeievrer ctinplcies (12 vols. 1760); Tkeiire eheui, ed F 1 
Sarcej (J vob, 1^84' .Also J Lemattre, in eome'die apris Mohere et \ 
h- tied: re Pantotm land ed , isojt 

BAJU^BELION {Torasacum oMdriak). a perennial herb be- 
Jonpag to the family Corrpositae ). The plant has a wide 
rar^e, being foiiad in Europe, Central Asia, North Amenca, and 


. T pahidosiim, the marsh dandel 
! bowers in late summer and auti 
! and the outer bracts of its mvo! 

Tte red-seeded dandelion {T 
’ very simiiar to the common spei 
i beaked fruits and more deeply 
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Dandelion, showins the leaves 
THAT ARE EATEN AS SALAD THE 
ROOT JS USED FOR MEDICINAL PUR- 
POSES 

1 U'lopenerf head 

2 Ripe head, from which all fhe 

winseil seeds except two have 
been removed 

Sight ftbe story chat he had b 
Manuel Comnenus while he wa 
he proved a most energetic and 
Venetian authority over the D. 
the bag cf Hungary’s protectio 
owing to the arrival of the Phan 
defeated by the Venetians, the 
the meanwhile the Eastern emf 
deposed, and the new emperor i 
netians Dandolo therefore hsti 
saders who asked Venire for fre 
port. Dandolo subsidized the 
promise that payment would be 
aside and assist him in the red 


:he Arttic regions, and also in the south temperate zone The 
leaves form a spreading rosette on the very short stem, they are 
smooth, of a bright shimag green, sessile and tapering downwards 
The name dandelion is Jenved from the French dent-de-lwn, an 
appeiialion given m account of the tuoth-hke lobes of the leaves 
The tor^ tap-root has a simple or many-hcaded rhizotos, it is 
hlsci; eiiemaily, and b very difficult of extirpation The flower- 
stslks are smooth, briitle, leafless, hoBow and very nuinerotis 
Tlse Sowers hkiom from April till August, and remain open from 
five ar ax m the morning to ei^^t or siae at night The llower- 
hesds are geldea yeBow, and reach to 2 m- in width; the florets 
are all strap-shiEj^. Tfe fruiis are ohve or doll yellow m colour, 
aim each sanaotmted by a lot^ beak, on whidi rests a pappus 
of deStaifi white hak^ which ocaskvss- the ready dispersal of the 
fruit by tia w®d; each fruit contains one seed. The globes formed 
by te fniits'are nearly two inchw in diameter. The in- 

viahsee of -aa mxesr spreadix^ (or reflexed) and an inner 

^ emA piw sf teiris, la il parts of rhe plant 3 anlkj’ juice 
fe The roct eVsrxially is brown and wrinkled, internally 

wfj-te, wirh a x’ellow ceatrs snC coacentric jBier rings It is two 
so ft fw. and about a quarter it> half an inch in 
&®se^v The feaTCs_are Miter, but ffle sometunes eaten as a | 
Qfesy sa^e as rood for silkwQnns viben mulberry leaves ^ 
lefe sW te he fed. The rcsA is roasted as a substitute for cotfee i 
of the dandelm are iscogaleed bv botanists I 
®af-3Ei p© i^nas and mode of cirttiag of theleaf-marrin j 
«fSJ eretl m character of the outer seims of brsc°t3 


commanded the expedition, and 
then induced the crusaders to 
son, Alexius, tor the dethronem 
fleet wintered at Zara, and then, 
for the Bosporus For the caf 
and the erection of the Latin ei 
Immense booty was secured 
other treasures the four bronze 
St Mark’s Dandolo was one t 
throne of the new Latin empire 
was elected and crowned on M 
Crete and several other island' 
formed an uninterrupted chain 
large part of Constantinople (wi 
‘ lord of a quarter and a half 0 
privileges. But hardly had the 
various provinces rose in rehe 
Thrace A Latin army was defe 
1205'), and the emperor himsi 
fragments of the force being t 
But he was now old and ill, ant 
Enrico Dandolo’s sons distir 
service, and his grandson Giovi 
The latter's son Andrea comn 
war against Genoa in 1294, an< 
prisoner, he was so overwhelm 
u dde by beating Ins bead sgai 



DANDOLO— DANELAGH 


Na^agero) Francesco Dandolo. aiso kmTm. as Dandolo Cane 
was doge from 1329 to 1339 During hxs reign the Venetians 
■ftent to liar nith Martino della Scala, lord of Verona v.’ith the 
result that they occupiad Tier iso and othenvise extended their 
possessions on the terra frrrna Andrea Dandolo (c, 1307-X5J4) 
the last doge of the family, reigned from 1343 to 1334. He had 
been the first 'Venetian noble to take a degree at the university 
of Padua, where he had also oeer professor of junsprudence. The 
terrible plague of 1348. wars with Genoa against whom tne great 
naval victory of Lojeia was won in 1353, many treaties and the 
siiQjugation of the seventh revolt of Zara, are the chief events 


' matters of dresa, and ihe Pnr.ce Regent is said to have wept when 
' he disapproved or tee cm ot the royal coat Around the Beau 
collected a band of young men whose msoient and affected roan 
, nsrs made them universally impopuiar Their chief glory was 
I their clothes They wore costs of blue or brown cloth with brass 
' buttons the coat-tails almost touching the beds Their breeches 
I were buckskin so tight that it is said they 'could only be taken 
j oil as sa eel would be divested oi his skin.” A pair of highly 
i polislied Hessian bouts, a waistcoat buttoned incredibly'' tight so 
( as to produce a small ivaisi and opening at the breast to exhibit 
j the fnhed shirt and crava, completed the costume of the 
true dandv 


of Jus reign. The poe( Petrarch, who was the doges Ultimate 
friend, was sent to Venice an a peace mission by Giovanni Vis- 
conti. lord of Milan “'Just incorrupPble, full of zeal and of love 
for his country, and at the same time learned, of rare eloquence 
wise, affable, and humane ’ is the poet’s verdict on Andrea Dan- 
dolo [Phiior eptji six ) Dandolo died on Sept 7, 1354 He is | 
chiefly famous as a h'storian, and his Annuls to the y'ear 12S0 are j 
one of the chief sources of Wnetian history tor that period; they 
have been published by Muratori {Rer liol Senpt tom. xxi j 
He also had a new code of laws compiled (issued in 1346; in 
addition to the statute of Jacopo Tiepolo Another well-known 
member of this family wcas Sihestro Dandolo ('1796-1866), son 
of Guolamo Dandolo, who w'os the last admiral of the Venetian 
republic and died an Austrian admiral in. 1847 Silvestro v/as an 
Italian patriot and took part in the revolution of 1848 

Bibliography — S Roraanm, Storm documeitiata di Venezta 
(Venice. 1853) . .among more recent books H Kretschmayr's excellent 
Gcschn-htc von Venedisi (Gotha, 1905) should be consulted it coa- 
Uins a bibliography oi the authorities and all the latest researches 
and discoveries, C Cipolla and G Monticoio have published many 
etsavs and editions of chronicles in the irohivh Vewto, and the “Fonti 
pet la Stoiia dTtalia,” m the htitute sforico itahano, H Simonsfeld 
has wutten a hie at Andrea Dandolo in Gerniflij (Munich 1876), 

DANDOLO, VINCENZO, Cotrax (175S-1S19), Italian 
agricultural chemist, a natu e oi Venice, ■welcomed the advent of 
Napoleon in Italy (1796}, and was a member of the grand council 
of the Cisalpine Republic at Mian From 1S05-09 he was gov- 
ernor of Dalmatia, tvhere he sought to improve agriculture. He 
died at Venice on Dec. i j, tSig Dandolo wrote several treatises 
on agriculture, vine-cultivation, and the rearing of cattle and 
sheep, and a work on silk-'wonns, which teas translated into French 
by Fontanelle 

DANDURAND, KAOUL (i86r- ), Canadian lawy-er 

end statesman, was born on Nov, 4, 1S61, at Montreal Educated 
at Montreal college and Laval university, he was admitted to the 
bar m 1SS3 He applied himself to the local organization of the 
Liberal Party, and was successively from iSgS to 1909 member t 
of the senate. Speaker of the senate and member of the privy j 
rounol His chief ■work is Tratfo thioriqiie et prahquf droit ■ 
mmiml (Montreal, xSgo). He was president of the 6th Assembly 
of the League of Nations 

DANDY, a word which about 1S13-16 became a London 
roUoquialism for the exquisite of the period It Is probably 
nved from the French d&ndin, ninny or booby.” bur in 
The Northampton Mercury (April 17, 1S19), occurs the follow- 
ing: ‘ Origin of the word ‘dandy/ This term, ■which hp been re- 
cently applied to a species of reptile very common in the me- 
tropolis, appears to bav'e arisen from a small silver com struck 
by King Henry VII , of little value, called a dandiprat; and hence 
Bishop Fleetwood observes the term is applied to worthless and 
contemptible persons ’ 

It was Beau Brunjmel, the bgh-priest of fashion, who gave 
dandvism its great vogue, though it existed before his day. About 
the ijnddie of the 18th century was rounded the Macaroni club 
This ■was a band of young men of rank who had visted ItMy and 
Sought to introduce the southern elegances of mann,ff and dress 
into England. Their costume is described as ‘‘white silk breeches, 
very tight coat and vest, "With enormous "white neefcdSoths, white 
silk stockings and diaraond-buckled, red-heeled shoes.” For some 
time the moving spirit of the club tvas Charles James Fo^ « was^ 
■with the advent of Brummel however that the cult of dandyism 
became a social force. Beau BrummeJ was supreme dictator m 


See B^rbey D'A.urevttIy, Da dandvsme et de G Brawnd (1SS7J , 
Sir A, Conan Doyle, Rodnev Stone (rSgS). 

DANE6ELD, an Enghsh national tax originally levied by 
Aetheked II as a means of racing the tnbute which Wiit the 
pnee of the temporary cessation ot the Danish ravages This ex- 
pedient -was fltst adopted in 991 and was repeated m 994 icoi. 
1007 and X 013 With the accession of the Danish king Canute, 
the onginai rahon d'etre of the lax ceased to exist but it con- 
tinued to be levied though for a different purpose, assuming no"w 
the character of an occasional war-tax It was, apparently not 
levifd by Edward the Confessor m the latter part of his reign 
but 'VVilliam the Conqueror revived it immediately atfer his ac- 
cession, and It was ■with the object of facihiatmg its toiiecrion 
that he ordered the compilation of Domesday Book It contmued 
to be lexied until 1163, in which year +ne name D.inegeld appears 
for the last time in the Rolls Its place was taken by other im- 
posts of similar character hut different name 

DANELAGH, the name given to those districts in the north 
and north-east of England which were settled by Scandinavian 
invaders in the 9th and loth centuries and in whnb Danish cus- 
tomary ia'w subsequently prevailed. The real settlement of Eng- 
land by Danes began in the year S76. when a division of the 
great army, ■which had been ravaging ■widely over England, divided 
out Northumbria among its members Next year, another portion 
of the same army divided out Eastern Mercia and in 8S0 so much 
of che army as remained in England diidded out East Anglia A 
similar division of Wessex bad !teen prevented by the vnetories of 
King Alfred (g-.n.), and between SSo and Sgo definite boundaries 
were drawn between Alfred's kingdom and that of Guthruni king 
of East Anghan Danes The boundary dms drawn ran along the 
Thames estuary to the mouth of the Lea (a few miles east of 
London), then up the Lea to its source, then due north to Bedford 
then up the Ouse to Watling street at Stony Stratford From this 
point the boundary' is left undefined, perhaps because the kingdom.s 
of Alfred and Guthnira ceased to be conterminous here Thus 
Eastern Mercia, Northumbria from Tees to Humber, East Anglw, 
and the shires to the immediate west and south were handed ov er 
to the Danes and henceforth constitute the district known as 
the Danelagh. 

The three chief di"visjons of the Danelagh were : ( 1 i the king- 
dom of Northumbria, corresponding, roughly, to the modern 
Yorkshire, (2) (he kingdom of East Anglia, (3) the district of 
tfie five (Danish) boroughs— lands grouped round Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Derby, Stamford and Lincoln. Of the history of the 
two Danish kingdoms we know very lictSe, Guthrmn of East 
Angjia died in 890, and later "we hear of a King Erie or Eohric 
} who died tn 902, The history of the Noichumbrian kmgdom is 
yet more obscure The original Danish kingdom seems to have 
i come to an end in gog, hut within a decade this region was over- 
run by fresh invaders of Norwegian rather than Danish extraction, 
and Northumbria was not brought definitely under Enghsh rule 
before the middle of the loth century. 

More is known of the history of the five boroughs From 907 
onwards Edtvard the Elder, "working together ■with Aetbelred of 
Merda and his wife worked for the recovery of the Danelagh, 
In that year (Chester was fortified. In gir-gtj an advance on 
Essex and Hertfordshire was b^n In 914 Buckingham was 
fortified and the Danes of Bedfordshire submitted In 917 Derby 
«as the first of the five boroughs to fall, followed by Leicester 
a few months later. In the same year after a keen struggle all 
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D.-iN'OERFlELD— DANGEROUS TRADES 


Lead Poisoaixig was among the firsi, of the industnai diseases 
this Kaade aoti&abic, it is tfcerelore compensable. Lead ininers 
do not suffer from tie malady but from disease of lie lungs due 
to mialatioa of rock dust Smelters of the ore and rehoers de- 
velop plmnbisra (hu. pkmhum, lead) through inhalation of the 

^ T.. _t_ 


the ‘ o: ^crmtsmor., as far 

r . , ‘iff hcjiirr o; madern Xorthaffipton- 
Apd ai tilt smae time Cokhesier was 
n cf Eisex surroitied and the whOie of 
'■uO a .n htamiorc 'aas the next to yield — t- 

icgccm. and m 920 mere p.as a general ' imses Workers la white lead factories are peculiarly prone to 
cf JxSi Dates J plurabism owing to white lead dust (carbonate) being soluble in 

Mert esis tense of the Dcnsligh did not j the respiratory ano digestive passages A similar liabiliiy applies 
tt profoundly afeeted the later histoiy • to house pauners — especially during the ‘'burniag-oif ’ and ‘‘dry- 

Jrc. yrriynj-chf*.*! hir n • mhhmcf f'f n"i?rvf-/s>H ei.Tfiriic TV** tn+irs-^ 


: LCuif,i;iy a ^’;'ytuuauiy <3::LCk,^cfi Lac istict ixiisLur^ ' lo IIULE^c — tsipcciaiiy auLifig lac uunua^^-oif ana dry- 

ot 'i-pi'n it war sjb^.rcjarntly disringai-shed by a large | ruobng dcmm'' cf old lead painted surfaces The substilutian of 
fxsv <;:=i!uT 'u 'rre pe..u-:tt lanbj^ncrs, iiho undoubtedV repre- j ‘Vet ' for 'dry” rubbing down will diminish pltunbism among 
i'. - rd me Dur.’A ^.ilers ci the Vteg age ' painters. Opinions are divided as to whether the occupational 

Tfie^ SIC"'. ‘.,t Sv t.vL*n,iS!ari cceupatiun arc* perricularly evident ' illness of painters may not he as nincb due to the turpentine la the 
k Vc-'csm-c rno thi. leirrhcry of the Kve^ boroughs, vrbere land; paint as 10 the pigments Persons working in lead become 
•s-as Oitiiifa icto piui-gh^uncj and oxgangs inatean of hides (tf.i ) | anaemic There is a personal and family idiosyncrasy to pluiab- 
£:.d y^r'UjjKs vihare :fce .■'candiiavian ^apenraks repJsces the | ism, and young females are if an3d;lnng more predisposed to it 
Ersliih < Jr ; ,^^d where many traces of Scandinavian j than males The symptoms are colic, the presence of a blue line 

ms'ho-is cf mone -irj' and ascai computauun survived in:o the \ on the gums close to the teeth, paralysis of the muscles of wrists 
mideJe acji For at isas: two cer.tunes the iaiicuage of this region | and fingers, albuminuria, and in the acute and serious form blind- 
tr.uit Eive been a bcandnavnn dialect, gradnaliy mociified by j ness and convulsions Lead is found in the internal organs after 


English hiduenies hem the south In the early 12th century the 
fepci tastoin ot the DsstAign was sharpiv’ aisPuguished from the 
tusmms of V/essea and English Mercia, and to the present day 
I S..andinavi'3n insritutiun, the ridwg, survives, in the three 
"di^'gs CE Vorfehire. A r. amber 0: Dardsh place-names still exist 
In tke orira?,! Danehgh. 

A**' / C, H R Sreennrtip. Acrmtzdytene (4 vols, iStfi-Sat, P 
Vsn^iiradc'ii, £iefkh Sirnsij hs- ike EIen:tnth Ctniury (igoSi, F M 
Stecten. iJew/cu Cha^fttrs fiuiCi and Tlr Da^e^i m En^laitd 11428/ 
Tet pb: e-Eiirafis af ths region are dheuased bv E EfcwaD n the 
tc ii*e st Enskjk Phce-X'mies^ pt. I , ch. iv. 

iJS^*^** M. S.) 

pANGERFIELU, THOMAS {c 1650--: 63,5,), Enghsh con- 
ftpiratM_ was bom at Waitaam, Essex the son of a fsimeT He 
begm Hs career by rcbhmg his father, and, after a wandering life 
the ciKiuaent, took '■0 rommg false iron^, for which offence 
and others he was. amny times imprisened, Faithless to everyone 
he &rst_ tried to ievdve the duke of Monmouth and others by 
EMtcttttir^g infoTOaiion sboeit a Presoyteriau pbt against the 
thciajs. asid tisis having feeea peeved a he, be pretended to have 
dfKm.ffcd a Catfe«lk pl^ against Charles il Ibis was known 
«5 tee "hlealttfc Koi,'’ from the place where the incriminating 
cfeisnen-j were hidden at his suggesiioa. and found by the km^s 


death. 

As a result of periodical examination of workers in lead fac- 
tories, also in pottenes which use lead glazes, cases of plumbism 
have considerably decreased during the last 25 years, as wall as 
in consequence of better ventilation of the workrooms, means for 
the removal of dust, personal hygiene, and attention to the 
bowels Lucifer match making is no longer a dangerous trade 
owing to the substitution of sesquisulphide of phosphorus for 
the harmful white phosphorus Mcrci/ricl potsoiung occurs nmong 
men employed m the preparation of rabbits’ skins by nitrate of 
mercury for hat making, m makers of scientific instruments of 
precision such _as thermometers and barometers, and in men 
repmnsg electric meters Carbon biailpktde used as a solvent in 
rubber industries causes a peculiar form of intoxtestion not unlike 
alcoholic, accompanied by staggering gait and mental excitetnenf 
mso fardysis of the limbs in the more chronic cases Carbon 
bisulphide IS used extensively m toe mnuincture of artfficiai silk 
from cellulose. Benzene or Benzol used in “dry-cleaning” causes 
headache and drowsiness, w’aile its nitric acid products, nitro- 
toeae and amMo-benrene, destroy the red blood corpuscles 
mduang pallor of face with marked blueness of the lips tongue 
and foger nans, irregulanty of the heart’s actum and collapse 

llM* nilJ/»r)/acc moTif T/iMii/-? Ja p. . - ... ■* . 


tywvt Liisirgeis agiuasi tne ouise oi York 

ccEffi£e-s of Fowi mA the earl of Peterborough. He com 
tnnsa: ts dsfama ife Romsr. Ca>hoiics in a long senes of pam- 
pulKg, amogg others being Dangt^rfieldh TfmeUive. This led to 

It" received sentence to 

g&cy on two ccsiseorJve days, be whimied frran 
w Xf^a^e, and two days later from Kewgehe to Tybum 
On a® W hu^k bejm srnirit k the eye with a cane by 1 bat- 
Rate Fsaac^ imd cfeed shortly afterwards from the blow 
^ executed tot the aander 

BmGm&m tka&es, 


J.U cue total OI a iDcat pustnie the disease 

due 

kto which may gain entrance 

mto the lungs by inhalation of dust to which spores are adherent ■ 

»Av 

B extremely dangerous, it may cause death within -^a hours Tf 
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of coai IS a hazardous occupation , 
sd by fire, gassing, also accidents 
n the roof Apart from these, coal 
upation 

the United States more men are 
<n to the number of men -working 
pean countries; on the other band 
re number of tons of coal raised, 
than in any other country Many 
Exited by employing more super- 
uipment and falls of roof Corn- 
ground conditions these are more 
■r man in U.S A. than in European 
e surface, the seams are thicker, 
nterrupted During the five years 
r of fatalities per one -million tons 
lives, in Great Britain 4 52 lives; 
n Prussia ii-Sj lives The foHow- 
alitiea to numbers employed : 

ioo full Year (soo-day) Workers 


France 

Belgium 

Prussia 


. , 


3 -iS 




3 73 
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so becoming increasingly employed 
-ways the possibility of an electric 
Igniting coal dust 
miners are liable are displacement 
at, also '“beat hand” an mflamma- 
he palm of the hand -which may 
lers are a comparatively healthy 
table 

eatk Rate per loao 


Coal miners 


x\ll males 
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_<3ting impcoveinent in gesnerai oc- 
m mdustrj' may b« cited. With 
rvous, respiratory and circulatoiy 
ji; ii ’ 'OnUi t , r id iii 
' I , !■ . . Inc'. ■ nil \ 1. 1 1 
m in other texute worsers khe 
ed ^d retired maies was daring 
i4i,."was in cotton operafives for 
), while brondiftis. 5^ 


atu es with ham d Maies suier more from chest than 

emiiles the ^aher mote trom digesij%'e troubles and anaemia 
Dust rich in silica is present m all the dry processes The high 
temperatures and humidity predispose to colds, and the dust to 
asthma Female operatives standii^ at work all day in high tem- 
peratures develop i-aricose vems and ulcers on the limbs and 
suffer from defaihty and anaemia Weavers suffer from “twister's 
cramp,” an infection of the muscles of the forearm, thumb and 
index finger, attended by a considerable amount of pam and fed- 
towed by muscular -weakness. Of accidents in cotton mulls the 
larges: numbers occur on Tuesday and on Friday and in relarion 
to the hours of the day tie mammom appears to tie reached be- 
t-ween the hours of to to ir aju -with a progressive decrease 
thereafter to the end of the -working day 
Compressed Air. — Divers and men working in caissons in 
compressed air are liable to illness of a special kind Insme the 
caisson men -vrork practicaiiy speaking without discomfort; in. 
order to enter this iron chamber they must pass through au at- 
tached “compression’' lock and be gradually subjected to a nse of 
air pressure equal to that inside the caisson into which they will 
descend Inside the caisson, beyond possibly e.-speriencing unpleas- 
sensations due to the drums of the ears being forcibly driven 
inwards, the men are capable of doing even more work than on 
the surface . but all the while, owing to air being passed into the 
chamber under high pressure, their blood and tissues are becoming 
supersaturated with the nitrogen in the atmospheric air In the 
body the gas becomes hquefied It is not untii the end of the 
shift when men are about to leave vi'ork and undergo “'decompres- 
sion" that symptoms arise The men return to the lock wherein 
they had been “compressed” to undergo “decompression.,'’ and 
if this is done too rapidly bubbles of nitrogen gas gradually appear 
in the minute blood vessels, which arrest tie circulation, or blebs 
of gas develop m the liver and central nervous system. So that 
a man -who has been too rapidly decompressed may emerge from 
the chamber apparently well, yet on his -way home be overtaken 
with severe pains in. the limbs (bends') and be seen to stagger 
and fall, paralysed in his legs Should such an event happen close 
ro his -work and the individual be carried back and placed in a 
warmed ‘ recompression” chamber, upon, being subjected to in- 
aeasing increments of pressure and kept therem for two or three 
hours and then slowly decompressed, his pains wul usually dis- 
appear and the power of -w.i 2 king be regained. By this mode 
paralysed caisson workers have been relieved and their muscular 
function and equflibiation restored three hours after having left 
work Some men are more liable to the malady than others stout 
men particularly, for fat dissolves by bulk more nitrogen than 
the blood and tissues Men above 40 years of age should not be 
employed in caissons Supersaiuratioii of the body liquids and 
tissues with atmospheric mtrogeu is determined by the amount 
of pressure in the caisson, duration of exposure, and the absorb- 
ability of the tissues Symptoms hardly ever occur m men who 
have worked under zSlb pressure Danger arises -when the pres- 
sure mounts to 40-5olb, above that of the outside atmosphere. 
The essential thing js slow decompression, not less than amins. 
for every jlb of pressure -worked in, and should this have avceeded 
3oIb then at a rate of imin. per lb Professor John Haldane 
introduced as a means of treatment “stage ’ decompression, i « , 
decompression is suddenly made, for example from 3olb. to 15, 
and thereafter at a uniform slow rate 
ErBiioCBAPBrr —Report of Chief Inspector of Factories (1926); 
Reports of lave^^gation Bureau of Mines USA. (^pril igs4 Serial 
Jfo 239c, VF W. AdainsJ ; T Oliver, Sealsh of the Workers; W. F. 
Deardec, “HeatUi Hazards m the Cotton Industry,” in Journal of 
Industrial Ry^tene (Kov. ii, igzrt CT. Or.} 

DANIEL, the name given to the central figure of the biblical 
book of Daniel (see below). Two other personages mentioned 
in tie Old Testament bear tins name, see I Chron iii, i, Ezra 
viii- z, Neh x 6 Darnel the prophet is known to us xmly as a 
chaijMster in Jewish fiction He is mentioned in EzeL xiv 14. ro 
between Noah and Job as one of three f oreiaost saints of Drad 
■nod''® ixvni 3 as the type of wmdcis- This may mean nther that 
sqtji stories as thoM m gpr h»ok of Daniel were in drculatioo as 

A#K rtr '{'ak* rti-rtrufrn\ 
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T . -fe r:ort thu ihe &ijck uf Esekie! vas ismtien m the 

jrcl :aalu^ ?.c -eictT? 

rtc:crdirg ".g Daa. •. 3 tne BaK'onian rkef e^fluch was cokj* 
"iiit-ivi to bnrg .a ^^a court c«uin >Butli& of the Judaean cap- 
;iv.:y. “of ckLirstt of isxad, and of the king’s seed, and of 
iha :.e.{5Ses " :s serve m the king's pakce. lo is apparent that 
& iKfil is though: of as ctie of the nobies, or even of the royai 
L10 TiSji Josephus Aitt x ;o. t and the of the FrapksU 

i,a’'kuj Gr,-ah retentions, the latter adding that fas hiahpkce 
uji I 4 a" Brtn-Haroa, and that he was buried in the royal 
vaki 'i! Eat/kn'a In fae b'bhral account, the earlier narrator 
say» tJyt nis life tatodsd to lbs first year of king Cyrus” tl 
ji" :f vi a; I while *he kter aathcr represents him as still 
r.vag '‘n 'he ‘hfid year of Cjrus” (x. i) In the late rabbinica] 
'’-uoidoa illidr Sw ka-sinm ii> 3; be is sew to have returned to 
JjrMkm assimg the enles treed by the royal edict The Jeivisb 
traveller Eanjamin of Tudela licth cent .lu ; was sboira his 
niub m ?usa end notices of this tomb are found as early as the 
fab century 

Basiel, Book of. — ^Tbe Booi of iDaiuel stands 'between Esther 
sad Ezre. m the third great dvision of the Hebrew Bible known 
US the k/az’k'eriip/ie, in which are classed all works wfacfc were not 
regarded as fontiog pafa of the Lew or the Prophets, 

Ifjfi nook consists of two widely diCereat poruons a didactic 
jnd poaulsr narrative in successne episodes, chaps f-vi.,' and 
a seni-s or propbeik risiccs, chaps, vii -xii. Chaps, ir-vii. are 
in Aramaic the remainder is Hebrew The unity of the whole 
has been a&intsunad by the geeat majonty of scholars (Sevan, 
Csffltii ,pp 6. C3 note). Recently, however^ theones of tomposite 
authorship hsse gjiaec preued, je<j Halman, ItWu Jesn (1898), 
p It, and the works named below The ditterences between the 
two parts are indeed rnanj and sinking, notably in the following 
partjcsi'ars (i> Style inespective of the changes in language 
and subject matter la the first half, including the Hebrew 
chapter 1.. it is generally simple and without any unusual features; 
fa the second half it is obscure and difficult to a remarkable 
Q^ree ( a) In the mental attitude of the author, and his portrayal 
of the character of Hamel there is a profound difierence to be 
seem (j) The Persiar worcs, so numerous in i,-Y3 , are entirely 
absEiit in vjj-ai '4} There is nothing in the first half of the 
hook to suggest ibe presence ot the arch-enemy, Antiorijus 
Epiphaues, always In the background of tie second half, contrast 
it- S9~43 ’•’ii- 23-^5 (si There is a manifest contiadiction 

beiween i 21 (c/. vl 29), the scatement that Daniel ‘‘continued 
UfijtH fke firsi ysnr of Cyre.s,’ and x i. the account of the vision 
in that Mugs ’hrd year It is natural to suppose that a later 
author liad m cimd the words of vi jp, but forgot, or chose to dis- 
regard ihose of 1 21. (6} The me of the two languages finds its 
only wKiaang espMnanon in the theory of dual authorship (see 
follim.'hig; 

The great mamrity of scholars at the present day agree that 
nether the whole book nor the first half CMitaining the narratives, 
can have lieea written in the time of the Babylonian monarchy, or 
eres m the earlier of the Persian period. The chief reasons 
lor this cwidusma are the following: 

1 The pusiiiiim cu the book among the SogicgvopJui seems to 
shew that it was inirodtteed after the final collection of the “Tester 
Prophets” had been made. The coUectors of the prophetical 
TOii^, who itt their care did not negfect even the parable of 
Jra^fe, woifid tedly have:^ored the record cf so great a prophet 
Md Jarereifer of f famie ei-^ts ag Daaiel fa reiKesented to have 


. ^ Sfaach (Eede^asnens), who wrote about rSo b c 

m otherwBe Sst of feaels leading spinU, makes no 


evidence fa even stronger than the external as 
wat la ^ particifiars a^tch here follow The historical 
i^anaiTO cteptm are such as could be credited 
whs Eved kag after the events desenbed The 
lit & biSKffiifig of *e book, that “in the third f 
sf lefeofafa” Hefatchadtemr besieged, and f 
swlt^ and eatrkd the Jewish king and the vesaefa ' 


::s^ sf the' 


' of the temole to Babylonia, finds no support in the history knowTi 
to us. but* seems to be the work of a writer who combined 11 
Chron xxni 6 f with 11 lOngs xxi\ 1 The use of Kasatm, 
‘ Chaldaeans " as the name of a class of magicians is a sinking 
anachronism [see Ch 41 U 4 E 4 ),‘ and the position of Daniel, a devout 
Israehte. as ‘ the master of the magicians’ at the Ba'bylonian 
court; (iv 6) is more easily comprehensible in edifying lomance 
than in actual history, 

1 The four kingdoms of chap u introduce a still greater difficulty 
The first fangdom is the Babylonian (vs 3S), the fourth is the 

1 Greek empire (cf, chap viii ) , the third, immediately preceding 
the Greek (via 20 f.. x 20), is the Persian The identity 

^ of the second kingdom is then made certain by numerous passages, 

■ ,t is the kingdom of the Medes whose reigning king, called “Har- 
ms the Mede,” took possession of Eabytoma upon the death of 
Belshazzar, and at the dose of his reign was succeeded by Cyrus 
(V 30, vi I, ag, cf ix i, x i, xi i). There was, however, in fact 
no Median power which came ‘after” the Eabylonian (u 39) 
and m turn yielded the throne of Babylonia to the Persians 
(m i) The name Darius is not Median, and we have certain 
knowledge that the immediate successor of Nabonidus and Bel- 
shazzar as ruler of Babylonia was Cyrus Comparison with the hst 
of Persian kings m the book of Ezra seems to show that in the last 
centunes Bc the Jewish learned tradition transposed the reign 
of Cyrus with that of Harms I Hj'Staspis the falter being re- 
garded as king of the Medes The reign of Cyrus was behoved to 
have been immediately followed by those of Xerxes and Arta- 
xcoes, Ezra iv 5 (where the reference is to Darius II. N'olhus), 
6, cf Montgomery, Comm , p 423 (See Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Books ) 

The highly interesting narratives of Nebuchadrezzar and Danus 
can hardly be regarded as true pictures of these monarchs The 
former erects a golden image and commands all the people in his 
realm to fail down and worship it at a given signal ; afterwards 
he confesses the God of Israel, and decrees that any subject of 
his who shall say anything against this God shall be cut in pieces 
Harms commands by royal statute that "whosoever shall ask a 
petition of any god or man for 30 days,” save of the king him- 
self. shall be cast into the den of Horn After Haniel’s rescue, the 
king confesses the God of Israel, and W’rites to all the peoples, 
nations, and languages, commanding them to fear this living God, 
whose dominion is everlasting All this is plainly popular narration 
rather than historical record, even though one and another of the 
Items have an undoubted basis of fact. The picture of Belshazzar 
in chap V. has quite generally been pronounced unhistorical by 
modern scholars, hut recent discoveries have tended to show tha'i 
the historical background of the chapter is substantially cor- 
rect Documents in cuneiform prove that Belshazzar, the son of 
Nabonidus, exercised at Babylon such administrative powers as 
belonged to no mere crown pnnee; indeed, it is expressly stated 
that XD. the third year of Nabonidus ihe king entrusied thti ktn^- 
ihtp to his eldest son, Belshazzar (Sidney Smith, Bahyloman 
Hzrromaf Texts pp S4 sqq ). This would seem to explain 
roe dignity of 'the tfard ruler in the kingdom,” conferred upon 
Hamel Aether, and in what way. Belshazzar could he correctly 
described _as the lineal descendant ("son") of Nebuchadrezzar 
IS a question which future discoveries may settle 

4 late date of the second half of the book, chaps vii.-xii 
IS evidenced in many wa5*s, not merely by the fact that its author 
presents a ^.taded sketch of contemporary history, especially in 
chap, m extending down to the tune subsequent to the desecra- 
lon of the temple at Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes, In both 
roi? '^afacter it is a product of the later Greek 

® distinct branch of Jewish htera- 
appearance at this time, m the books of Daniel 
eitinne-*^ ’ 111 many similar compo- 

sSfi; S features clearly represent a late 

"’■"I f thought. See the article “Apoca- 

Montgomery, Comm, 78-Sr, 

2 ^ afabor=tatfae sern^ 

oTtL f ^ rebsequent to the final redaction 

of the Law and the Pri^rts A bke tmpresalon is given by the 
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ange ology of the vis ons includ ng the nemes o be a cbaagels 
Gabr el and M cbael (cf the book of Toh t) The do tr ae oi the 
fisurrec on xi z appears now for the firsc time in dear and , 
dehmte foini (it had already received e^cpression in Is sia’i 19) I 
Not only the resurrection of che righteous but also that of at least ' 
a part of the wicked among the Jews is predicted, and the fact 1 
well Illustrates the growing prominence of the indindual. as con- 1 
crasted with the nation, in the type of theology here represented 
Some scholars have seen in this doctrine, as, well as m other 
seaiures of the theology of the book, evidence of the influence of 
Zoroastrianisin (thus Kohut, Bousset, and espeoall} Eduard 
Meyer Ur'-prstjig uni Anjange des Cknstentunis). but the argu- 
ments in support of this theory are unconvincing 

5 Finally, the Jinguistic evidence points unequivocally to a 
date more than two centuries later than the supposed rime of the 
prophet Dame! Comparison of the language of the sufficienily j 
abundant mscripiions and papjT: shows beyond question that the 
Aramaic of Dan ii-vii. represents a type whuh cannot possibly 
be earned back of 300 e c (Torrey, Dare Studies, i6i-r66, G R, 
Driver, Jcarnal of BAol Lit. slv no sqq., 323, and especially 
Baumgartner, ''Das Aramaische im Buche Daniel,” Z A f. IF , 
slv [1927], 122 sqq I The Hebrew of the book is also of a very 
Sate type, scs Bevan, Comui,. 2S-3S Tbe presence of Greek, 
words, especially the nairu-s of the musical instruments in m 7 
10, 15, adds its significant contribution to the many-snled argu- 
ment 

The book, then is not a record of historical fact, but in its 
first half an edifying romance, and in its second half a typical 
apocalypse. The narrative portion is excellently suited to its 
purpose, and in the handling of the successive episodes the 
author’s ability as a itory-leller is as evident as his religious 
fervour. Chapter v . in particular, is powerfully dramatic, a gem 
of the world's literature The popularity of the stories is early 
attested by the existence of varjmg recensions The old Greek 
version (as old as the middle of the and century b,c ), now ex- 
tant in a single ms., supported by the Syriac Hexaplanc version, 
dvflers very considerably from the standard text m chaps iv ~vi , 
and is here probably the rendering of a text which was repro- 
duced from memory (Our standard Greek is the rendenng of 
Theodotion, 2nd century a d.) The influence of the second half 
of the book, the visions was even more powerful and pervasive 
than that of the stones, determining to a considerable extent the 
course of the Jewish apocalyptic tradition, and affecting pro- 
foundly the early Christian scriptures. The visions are strongly 
patriotic m their immediate purpose, and there is abundant 
endence that they gave in full measure the encouragement and 
the new religious impulse that they were designed to give. Very 
Uttle attention is paid in them to the unseen world, them author 
does not concern himself wnth the secrets of the universe (con- 
trast the book of Enoch) The eschatology of the book— im- 
mensely important as it is, and strongly emphasized by the author 
himself— IS given the briefest possmle space, _vii. 13 ue?, 27 i 
xii r-3 That to which everything else is subordinated is the pre- 
diction of the immediate future The Jews are soon to be de- 
livered from them oppressors and the faithful will triumph for- 
ever. In mabng his final and most vivid prophecy, the writer at 
length passes over from the known to the unknown in a very strik- 
ing manner. In chap m , verses 3-39 present in the form of a 
prediction the detailed history of the Greek empire m the East, 
from the conquest of Alexander down to the latter part of the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes Verses 40-45 continue this with 
an almost equally vivid description of events tsAfek Aad not yet 
taken place, but were only expected by the water, namely, the 
wars which should result m the death of Antiochus and the fall 
of his .kingdom The mysterious s>mbolism employed m. the 
computation of various intervals of tune is another highly char- 
acteristic and significant feature of the Daniel visions Thus, the 
‘'time, times, and a half” (xri 7) which must elapse before the end 
which has been foretold, the “weeks'’ (sevemyear penods) of ix. 
24-3 7; and ihe enigmatic numbers of days in viii. 14 3rid idf tr 
sqq For the interpretarion of these ever-fascmtiag ru^es the 1 
reader is referred to the standard commentaries. Ihe influence [ 


o the book 01 Dame! on the Messianic hope of the Jews is stiE 
another met ot great importance The “mm” (“son of man ’) of 
vji 13 becomes henceforth a definitely Messiamc title, as m the 
Book of Enoch ana the Christian scripture*, on the otner hand 
the “anointed one ' of ix, 26 doubtless refers to the high priest 
Otuas HI , who was a-sassinated at Antioch c 1 71 B.c, I II Macc 
I'r 33-3S), referred to m. si 2 j as ‘ the prince of the cov'enant ” 
The strange manner of occurrence of the two languages first 
Hebrew, then Aramaic, then Hebrew again, the alternation not 
corresponding to any changes m subject matter or literary chai-- 
dcter furnishes a riddle which manj' scholars have been content 
to abandon, as insoluble The view that the book, as we have it, 
IS m Its original linguistic form and the work of a single author 
(Behr, Kamphauben) certainly leaves the principal difficulties un- 
explained If has been a favounte theory that the book was 
originally written m Hebrew, and that a portion of it was lost 
or destroyed in the Maccabaean wars and afterward supplied from 
an Aramaic version fSiD Lenormant, Bevaa, Prince) “This hy- 
pothesis stumbles on the fact that the Aramaic begins neatly at 
the appropriate point'’ (Montgomery, Comm , p go) There are 
other significant features, mentioned above, for which it fails to 
account A theorj' first proposed by the present writer and 
adopted by Montgomery, Comm , recognizes two distinct halves 
of the book, an earher and a later, and explains the alternation 
of languages as the work of the later writer, who himself deviseq 
this w'ay of joining his own work to that of his predecessor The 
onginal work, consisting of popular narratives written in Aramaic, 
comprised the first six chapters, vi 29 forming the natural con- 
clusion The author of the apocalyptic chapters. \m -xii., writing 
in the name of Daniel and with the purpose of supplementing the 
book already ensiing. composed bis Lst vision, chap vu , in 
Aramaic, wrote the remaining chapters, viii-sii , in Hebrew (the 
natural, almost essential, language of the older Jewish apoca- 
lypses) , and replaced the original Aramaic of i r-ii aa with his 
own rendering of it into Hebrew An excellent place for making 
the transition was oflered by ii 4, the ■si'erse m which the Chaidaean 
soothsayers first address the king This ingenious proceeding made 
of dbe whole att indissoluble unit Chap i is indispensable to li 
seq., while on the other hand vm. seq (Hebrew) could not pos- 
sibly be separated from vii (Aramaic), for the successive revela- 
tions are manifestly all of one piece, and vin ib significantly 
alludes to the preceding vision. 

The date of the latter half ot the book (and thus of the com- 
plete work) is given approrimately by allurions to contemporary 
events It was written in the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
after the desecration of the temple (vni 11-14), which took place 
in Dec 167 BC (for this date, and the others here given, see 
Koibe’s epoch-making Beitrdge zttr synschen und judtschen 
Geschichte, Berlin, 1926). If, as some think, Viii. 14 implies that 
the writer had seen the rededication of the sanctuary (Dec 
164), while on the other hand the passage xi. 40-as shows, as all 
agree, that the death of Epiphanes (April 163) was stfll in the 
future, the visions are dated almost to the month 
The date of the first half of the book, the stories, is indicated 
with great probability by the allusions and the symbolism m chap, 
ii. The historical sketch terminates with the attempted alh&uce, 
throi^ marriage, of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid kingdoms (so 
most comms.) at a time when the contrast between the two. was 
like that between iron and clay This would perfectly apply to 
the political conditions at the time when the crushing blow was 
inflicted on the northern kingdom by Ptolemy HI Euergetes in 
246 B a, immediately after the murder of Antiochus II , the Seleu- 
dd king, and his newly espoused wife, Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptolemy II At no other time m the history of the two kingdoms 
was the contrast so strongly marked , the northern kingdom was 
not only unpetent, it was actually ctvimhiiBg, The provinces of 
the Euphrates and Tigris were now lost; Asia Minor was soon to 
follow; the two sons of Antiochus II. were arrayed against each 
other. The most probable date for Daniel i -vi would seem to be 
between 246 and 240, the year of the peace concluded between 
Ptolemy III. and Seleueus II This dating satisfies all the con- 
ditions Imown to US’ nor is there airy evident objtctjcai to it, if 
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t !s Those IE’s po'tuSate lor j have accompanied BaJdwin. who treated hm with marked fnend 

an jr.iervai siiScient to aiconm for j iioess, on an expedition against riamascus (c 1107) Though 
' -rrr beginning at Constaiiunople, omits some of 
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! the most interesting sections of his journey, his work has con 
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TV “S'ldihon* .0 Dnrde/' are three in number, Susarmah and 
U€ /LderSf SA unJ ils Drejon, and The Song or the Three Cfnl' 
>■ { Tic two toroitr ha -e no organic connection with the nook 
si Da-iiji, the last is nssriec btHw'een rerses 23 and 24 of chap 
lli 
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A Bevan (18927, Behr- J siderable value Hjs picture of the Holy Land preserves a record 
Ziarti iigoi), asa espea^v j conditions (such as the Saracen laiding almost up to the wails 

of Christian Jerusalem, and the friendly rrlalions subsisting be 
tween Roman and Eastern Churches in Syria) peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the time, bis three excurmons — ^to the Pead sea ane 
Lower Jordan, to Bethlehem and Hebron, and towards Damascus 
— gave him an exceptional knowledge of certain regions In sph^ 
of blunders m topography and hisiory, his observant and detailed 
record is among the most valuable of mediaeval documents re- 
lating to Paiestme. it is also important in the history of Russian 
language, and m the study ot ntual and liturgy Several Russian 
) friends and compamons, from Kiev and an old Novgorod are 
Sttsausjah, — ^This addition was placed by Theodotion before ; recorded by Daniel as present with him at the Easter "Evc 
chap i, i&d Bet sid Oe Dra^tfi at the close, whereas by the i ^‘Miracle’’ in the church of the Holv Sepulchre 

end the Vulgate it was reckoned as chap after the j There are 76 mss of Daniels Narrate, of which onlv five am ante- 
-«e.ve caTi&a.ca; cfccptvr, BeiarJ ihe Dragm^eswv Theodotions ; rjorto an 1500, Ibe cM«t is ot 1475 (Leningrad, Lihi'ary of EcdS- 
' . 1- - astfcal History, 9/ loSoi Three editions e\ist, ol which I P, Sakharov's 

(J849) is pernaps the best known (in Narrimvei ot the Hiistmn Psopk 
vol i; bh viS pp 1-4S), See also the French version in Ifinhmm 
rtisscs {.n orient, ed Me B de Khitiovo tGeneva, iSSij) iSociiii <t« 
I'onent lath) , and the account of Daniel in C R Beanley, Dantn of 
Modern Geography (1897I etc, 11. 155-174. 

DANIEL, ARNAULT iH late irlh century), FrencK 
troubadour, was born at Ribeyrac in Perigord and becoiue a mem- 
ber of the court of Richard the hon-beailed Ho has become 
famous through the praise of Dante who ranks bun with the 
Lustful in the seventh circle of purgatory, Arnault's amatory 
poems, though often obscure, are technical irustcrpieces of versi- 
fication 

® Canello, Za Viia e le opere del trovatote Amddo Dattki 
iHalle, 1883) and Les Feeiies d'Arnaut Daniel, RiediUoK mtiaite 
d’apres Canello (Toulouse, ipicb ^ 

DANIEL, GABRIEL (1649-1 728). French Jesuit historiar,, 
was bom at Rouen on Feb 8, 1640 He enteied the Jesuit order 
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leryon is the source of the Peskiiro and :he Vulgate, for all three 
adA'jons sad the Sepi^agint is tie source of the Syro-Hesa- 
piafic, which was pubiLsied by Ceriani Sacr \ii } The 

isffsnd retsnmts how tiiat in the early days of the Captmty 
nnssniiah the beautiful and pious wife of the rich Joakim, was 
walking is her garden and was there seen fay two elders who were 
JAO judges, InSamed with lust, they made infamous proposals 
to her, and when repulsea city brought against her a false charge 
i>t adnltery- IVh&n brought before the tofaimal she was cor.- 
pecoined to death imd was on the way to execution, when Daniel 
ictetposed and, fay cross-questioning the accusers apart, con- 
i.iiiced the people of the falsity of the vhatge. 

The most mterpBjig part of the story is the latter half, winch 
deals with the tiiaJ. It has been plausibly conjectured that the 
characterstic feature oj iB-s MCt'on point to its composition ' 
aho-b, IC3-Q0 sc. when Simfla ben Shetalj was president of the ' 
nacfi^/ji! and when the Pharisees w'ere attempting to bnng 


m ik acjximihmboti of &e law courts Se& Ball 
in the Spee^er^s Apacry pha^ is. 3 19 f 

'Da Haguage was Semiac. The original of Theodotion’s Greek 
wm> in bate been Hebrew, notice especially the idiom (not 
Ammmcj :n vs rg In the ‘‘Septuagmi version the evtdeace is 
set so clear; cemm features seem rather to point to Aramaic 
Ue tnrtfe Bali in the Speaker's Apocrypha; Rothstein in 
Arntzscki Apokryphsn, D, M, Kay in Charles' Apocrypha. 

IW and the Dfagon— We have here two independent nar- 
mtojs. b^^of winch Daniel appears as the destroyer of 
hestSMsin It is pcssible as the cotsms have remarked that 
detKfc of the si&d’ of the dragon v^re suggested by the 
niy:te‘f©'-^The legend of Hafaakkuk, who brings 
fw to Damd m the iimis’' den, is an iaterestmg feature. The 

rlu these of the “S^tuagint" and , 

laecidotiQn The anginal language, which was certainly Semitic 
to hz^^hem rnbem Chough this ins cot been demon- 
ccw^vHy. V® Bali and Rothsteia (as above) Wftton 

sa Ck^' Aps&'vfha 

^^Ti* «,.« i, coB^ ,t 
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at the age of jg, and became superior at Pans. He is best known 
by lus UiStotrB d& PfUTzes d^puts l^ctubh'iSQfiici'tt dB fa wjo?zci?*cte 
jrar^me (first complete edition, 1713), Daniel published an 
abnogment m 1724 (Eng trans,, 1726), and another abridgment 
was published by Dorival in 1751 Darnel also wrote a Bistom de 
la ■mlice irangam, etc (1721) and a reply to Pascal's Provincial 
. Le ten, entitled Entreiiens de Clianlhe et d'Eudoxe sue les lettres 
] ^oumi^s (1694): two treatises on the Cartesian cbeoiy a. to 
me mtelligmce of lower animals, and other works 

do la Cornpagnie de J&s%s, t u 
SAMUEL (rfSa-idig), English poet and his- 
tofiam was born near Taunton in 1363, and died at Beckingion, 
Devizes, on Oct. 14, 1619 His brother, John Daniel, was a 
musician arm the author of Songs for the Lute, Vwl and Voice 
In IS70 Samuel was admitted a commoner of Magdalen 
hall Oxford, where he remained for about three years He was 
hrst encour^ed and. he says, taught m verse, by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney s aster Mary, countess of Pembroke, whose household be had 

vol^e of verse is dated 1592, it contains the cycle of sonnets to 
^ romance called The Complaint of Rosamond 
endofafpbA^c;?^ sonnets hud already been printed at the 
the' Aramaic rf ^ I? ^ ' Astrophel and Stella without the author’s 

-■25 See M Darnel’s lifetime. The 

'• : SL r f Civil Wars, an historical poem in 

■'' ■ C C T) * in Poefic-af Essays, apparently first printed 

' ■< .^ian tra 4 - ^ I ^ “Musophilu^ aad 

' " VJ the middle finest and 
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teoOT at court ajtri \vroie a ?anegy 0 Cong a laton t>§ered 
Ur ilis Ki g at B Me s Han gton i B^tla dsii e n ottaia 
n in 1603 ’^^'as published and .n many cases copies 

conra nod 3 ir'Sadit*oii his Poetical Kpisthes to liis patrons and a 
prose essay called ^ Def&tce oj Rrme (origiaally print ed m x 5 oa 1 
m answer to Thomas Campion s Ohsar-vahons an the Art 0* Eng- 
hsh Poesie, in which it was contended that rhyme was iinsuited co 
the genius of the English language Daniel’s essay and Campion’s 
were published together, Bodley Head QuartoK, Xo u (Kew 
\ork, 1 9251 tfioj Datiiei was appointed master of the queen's 

revels In this capacity he brought out a senes of masques and 
pastoial tragwcoraedies, of which were printed H Ysswu of the 
Tmhe Goddesses, in 1604, The Qiieen’s Arcadta, an -idapcation 
of Guarim's Pastor FMo, in 1606, Tefhys Festival or the Queens's 
Wake, wnrten c® the occasion of Prince Henry’s heooming a 
Knight of the bath, in and Hymeids Tnurnph, in honour cf 
Lord Roxburgh s maniage in id 15. Meanwhile had apoeared, in 
1603, Certain Small Poems, with the tragedy of Philotas, 
which brought its author into dif&culties as Philotas, with 
nhom he expressed some sympathy, was taken to represent Essex 
In 1607, under the ptie of Csrtame small Workes heretofore 
divulged by Samuel Daniel, the poet issued a revised version of 
all his works except Delia and the Civil Wars In 1609 the CiwJ 
Wars had been completed in eight bocks In 1612 Damet pub- 
lished a prose History of England, from the earliest rimes down 
to the end of the reign of Edward III 

Daniel was made a gentieman-extraordinary and groom of the 
chamber to Queen Anne, and was now acknowledged as one of 
the first writers of the tune Later in life he threw up hrs titular 
posts at court and retired to a farm called ‘ The Ridge," which he 
rented at Beckington, near Detuzes, in Wiltshire, where he died. 

Of Daniel's works, the sonnets ate now, perhaps, most read. 
They depart from the Italian sonnet form in dosing with a 
couplet as is the case with most of the sonnets of Surrey and 
Wyat, but they have a grace and tenderness all iheiT own. Of a 
higher order is The Complaint of Rosamond, a soliloquy in which 
the ghost of the murdered w-oman appears and bewails her fate 
in stanzas of exquisite pathos Among the Epistles to hisitn- 
gtitshed Persons will be found some of Daniel's best work The 
epiitle to Lucy, countess of Bedford, is remarkable among those 
as bemg composed in genuine terse nma, tiil then not used in 
English Hymens Triumph is perhaps the bast of all his dramatic 
wnting An extract from this masque is given in Lamb's Dramatic 
Poets, and it was highly praised by Coleridge In elegiac verse he 
always excelled but most of all in his touching address To the 
Angel Spirit of the Mast Excelle'it Sir Philip Sidney. Musophiius 
is one of the most characteristic writings of Darnel It is a dialogue 
between a courtier and a man of letters, and is a general defence 
of learaiag, and in particular of poetic learning as an instrument 
in the education of the perfect courtier or man of actiom It is 
addressed to Fulke Gravide, and wntten in & sort of iersa rma, or, 
more properly otiava rirm with the coupkt omitted Daniel is 
wanting ui fire and passion, but he is pre-eniiaect in scholdriy 
grace and tender, mournful reverie 

Daniers works were editerf by A B Crosart m 1885-546; Selected 
Verse (Pembroke Booklets, No, 6, 1505) 

DANIELL, JOHN FREDERIC (1790-1845), English 
chemist and physicist, was born in Londem on Maxdi 12, typo. 
and in 1851 became the first professor of chemistry at ibe n-e^y 
founded King’s College, London. His name is best known for 
his invention of the Daniell ceil (PIM Trans , 1836; sea Battesy), 
still extensively used for telegraphic and other purposes. He alsQ 
invented the dew-pomt hygrometer known by has name 
Imrtt- Sdf 1S20), and a register pyrometer (Phil. Tr&ts , 1830); 
and in 1830 he erected m the hall of the Royal Sodtety a water', 
baranjeter. with which he earned oat a large number of 'observa- 
tions (PM frqits,, 1832) A process devised by him for the 
toanuf^ute of illuminating gas from turpenrine and r^in was 
m use m New York for a time His publications include Meteoro- 
lopcal Essays ( 1 823 )_, an Essay on ArU^doL Clmate conddm-ed M 
ifs AppHcatidns to EorHedtisre (1S24), wMcfe shewed tt^ neeKs- 
sity ot a humid un.ospto® in liOthfMJS|s devoted’' te tsropicialj 
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pla s and an In oduct 0 to ke Study of C lemcai Pimosophy 
(i8„g He died suddenly on March 13. 1S45, m London, whne 
attending a mseui.g of the counci of the Kojai Society of which 
he necame a fedow in 1S13 and foreign secretary in iSyg, 
DANIELL, THOMAS (1749-1840 1. British painter, bom at 
the Chertsey inn Surrey, in 1749, and died at Kensington, London, 
March rq, rsqo Gp to 2754 he painted topographical subjects 
and Sower pieces By ihis rune his two nephews (see below} had 
come under his infiuence, the younger, Samuel, being apprenticed 
to Medland, the landscape engraver, and the elder, William, bemg 
under his own care In this year (17S4) he embarked for India 
accompanied by 'iViiham, and remained there ten years; on retticn- 
mg to London he published his largest work, Oriental Scenery, 
completed in iSoS 

William Danisll (1709-1837), bus nephew, was 14 ivien he 
accompanied his uncle to India He executed engravings in aqua- 
tint and was elected R A in 1S22 
Samuel Danilll (1775-1311 l was brought up as an engraver, 
and first appeared as an exhibitor in 1792 He travelled into the 
inteMor ot Afnca, with his sketching materiais in his haversack, 
and published Afncan Scenery He left for Cejion m rSo6, where 
he spent the remammg yeats of bis hie pabhshing The Scenery, 
Animals and Natives of Ceylon 

DANIELS, JOSEPHUS (1862- ), .American editor and 

politician, was born at Wascangton, N C , on JVIay iS. 1S63 He 
studied at the Wiison (N C ) institute and also the Gniversity' of 
North Caxohna, and at xS became editor of The Wilson Advance. 
He was admitted to the bar in 18S5, but preferred iiew,s- 
paper work, becoming in that year editor of the Raleigh State 
Chromck, He was printer for the State of North Carolina from 
1 88 7 to 1893; and then, for two years, was chief clerk of the De- 
partment of the Interior. From 1904 be was editor of the Raleigh 

News and Observer, with which 
his former paper was consolidated. 
He was on two occasions a dele- 
gate to the national Democratic 
convention, and from 1S96 to 
1 9x6 (vas 3 member of the Demo- 
cratic national executive commit- 
tee, In 1913 he was appointed 
secretary of the Navy by Presi- 
dent Wilson. His personal inter- 
est in the enlisted men was shown 
by his provision of opportunities 
for traming in various trades On 
retiring from this office la 1931 
he resumed the editorship of his 
newspaper He was the author 
of The Navy and the Natmi 
(19x9*; Gi(f JVtttiy ai War 
(1923); Life of Worth Bagky 
(1924) and lire of Woo^C'W 
Wfism (1934), 

DANIEL WEBSTER 
HIGHWAY, i^erkau thar- 
ougMare e,xtcnding from me Ma.s- 
sa^usetts-New Harupsfaite State 
boimdarj' fine to the Connecticut 
riv'er at Canaan, Vermont. This 
highway was estabJished by the 
New Hampshire l^iskture in 

_ 1921 to commtaiiorate the great 

0AII1E1., 'wrssiER siicHWAr statesman whose name, it bears; 
at FianMin it passes hear Ins birthplace. It tcari'erses the 'ft'hite 
Mountains and ihe heart of the State, and is hard surfaced or 
paved throi^oiit its length of 300 mites. Lake Winaepesaukee, 
Mt. Washington, Old Man of the MouutaiHs. the XodkB Head and 
FiancoBja Nxkch are among the scenic attraroons along its route 
DANISH LANGUAGE AND LITESUTDIE, The 
temtory of Old Danish iacluded the present Danmark, the 
sopthera Swedish provinces HaJtead, Sislne anti BiekSBge, the 
whofe of Schleswig, and for a 'short petmd also a great part of 
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Tbs <af ±esi ga as far back as to The begianing oi the 
5'h cttaui" Xo Daaish utefature sr^jse Before tie ceatury. 
The eti.'si suaiZ'Crt?. ditcs from tie end of that ceatnty, -wiitten 
21 rt2.ies jei ecntamhjg the of Sjtaae. Frcm about the year 

W 3 assess a Eranascript wniten h Latin characters and 
rni'^^kjag the sci-caLed Valdeir.ar ^ and Erik's laws of Zealand, 
"he i ler.tcnfg: rr’sniiscnpt of the law of Jutland, and a manu- 
stnpi 0} lie munldpa] laws of Flensborg These three manu- 

S'ipfs ‘■t'present three difteren: dialec . , ^ 

Hs jjnd and HcLrige, tiiat of Zealand and the other islands, and 
*nat of Jaiknd and Bchleswjg Thsro exisred no umfom literary 
-isgtaae- in tis Ola Danish period. 
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B^tai'n, B.'id pans ot Xormandt. The oiaest roonajnents ol the [ little later Hans Christensen Sthen wrote hyrans in the style a^d 
’ “ ■ “^-'cnpucns, airogether about 225 in number 1 mtbe lender tone of iolk-songs 

The mam part of tie non-rehgious literature of lie x6th centurv 

iaa been lost Tie most important is the translation from the Imv 
German 01 Reyyiard the Fox by Herman Weigere (1355) The 
earliest trace of dramatic poetry in Denmark can also be found m 
that century-miracle- and morality-plays and farces in naive 
style, enacted by the pupils of the schools The oidest-known 
work is a niiratie-play Ludvs de Sancto Camto (c. 1530). The 

, most talented dramatic author of the period was Hieronynms 

■ths;, namely, of Skine 1 Justesen Sanch (d 1607), rector in Viborg 
J .L. -.1. .-..J. ...J 1 ^ ^eii^s-kttres we have to mention the Shby-chron^ 

icle by Poul Helgesen, the excellent translation oi Saxo m 1577 

j by Anders Sorensen 'Vedel, the translation of Snorres Heim- 

The torn oi the language hardly differs at all during the period ( k'-mela by the Nurw'egian, Peder Clausdn Friis, as well as the Dan- 
t«Twean an. 8^ and iioo from Oid Swedish In the oldest ) tnarks Rtges Kr^nike (Chronicle of the Danish. State^ by the 
hrcrature the differences are not important, and are generally | chancellor Anld Huitfeld Fantastical historiography js Tsore 
cTrshstabie to the fact that Danish underv/ent a iittie earher the | seated by Claus Lyschander, who carries the origin of the Danish 
same cssnges thsi. a. tem 3 rds took place m Swedish. rntemaUy, j royal house hack to Adam 

ihsy ibcTff cc-r.siderab’e differences; the law of Skane most nearly j Coming of the Renaissance.—During the Thirtv Vears’ 
co^pencs ^be Swedish ms those of Zealand keep the ^ Denmark was drawn into the European liteiarv renaissance The 
f the most distinc- 1 first representative of the new tendency was Andei Arreba 

V* pe vocahukp-, wRcb m earlier times only (1587-1637) for some time bishop in Trondhjem He translat^ 

n lew and those mostly ecclesiasncal, words, became the Psalms into verse, and wrote an adaptation of the I/exaemoron 
ocRfiy the preao™ mSuence of the Hansew^ by Du Barto Anoers Bonding (d 1677) hvirS 

iH^^rtten py ,..ennan words ... [ and poems in the sentimental and gallant pastoral mamer 

f-ord production m Demark may he , He also wrote Dew Danske Mercunns, a coart-joumal writ^m 

Geiwamc migmtioa The mythical ( alexandrine verse fi666), which was the first Danish weekly n?w? 
h-! wf ^ ided inspiration for a Danish epic, which ! paper. By far the greatest poet is the wnter of hymns Thoma 

b.. tet I« offlfa „.d „s .d=a. ™ b= t»,d i„ bee j K,ng„ (rf,,4-.r<.3f. th, „/ m.S sS Sra 

After some smaller coilections of hymns (including admirable 
morning- and eyening-hymins) he published at Ike iiivitatioti of the 
king his sketch of a new hymn-book. A large part of this work 
was mcorpomted in the authorized hymn-book, the so-called 
h>ran*bock of Kicgo of 1695 

penod contained a large amount of creative 
work Ole )Urm (1538-1654) js the originator of resenreh into 
mtionai antiquities, with the ikTojiM-tnenfo Dawa (1645), which 
. feenbed and interpreted all runic inscriptions known in his time 
The Teutonic renaissance, which a centm-y later was to come over 
^om l^ngiand as a reaction against the one-sided worshro of 
French classicism, was already making itself felt m works such as 

bv the older songs of the Edda 

ihe iLti^nyx Bartholin the Younger For 

Danske Sprogkunst, and m the Considerations about the Cymbnc 
Language by the priest Peder Sjm (1631-1712), At De S o? 
iate?Sen scholarly Jajes appear, Bngitte Thott, who trans- 

Leonora 
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versicE in Latin mads fay Saxo about iioo (see Axe! Oink, Dan 
w¥s DsDaigtmng . During the first centuries after the arrival 
of in the country the Danish mind was ainiost ex- 

clusiveH aigaged m a slow process of assimilation. This was com- 
^ted by 'he year non, when Denmark came into touch with the 
Latai cn-jzmon common to Europe, partly through translations 
partly through adaptations. To this time belong manv legends 
ftiK taruest about Knud the saint by the English monk . 4 eInoth) 
the Rexsemerm, a poem about the creation, hj Archbishop An- 
dreas Simeon, annals of monasteries and chromcks, the most im- 
being the Cmpendma ffistom Regum Daniae by Sven 
*tid tlie Gesta Danorum oi Saxo Grammaticus In the 
fengiige we find, during the 13th century, collections of 
legal i.usmms wh^ch before that time only existed in the fonn of 
‘’S-auian Law ’ and the '‘Seeland Law ” 
jutiaisd Law w'as somewhat under the influence of Roman 
and canonical The medical treatises of Henrik HaipestSS 
weire WTitmn at the some time From the lyth centm^SS a i 
version 01 L^idonm, tfee collection of old proverbs by Peter | 
lask &id a histopr of Denmark in \erse (Rimkromken) This 
w® the first book In Danish to be onated ( 1494) The most sisi' ' 
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English and r,firf,7nin;r ad. ^ mRuiBcwr m the 

SHe«torff(d I'-fiai ffolbergj^as was Jens Schelderup 

called The Eatrioti’r f ^ manner of Addison, 

Haus GrSr (iSf f-fS " ^7. of the period include 
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firs foremost an ed tor He began che great ed-uon of 5 np 
to es Rer i Da ca m Enk Pontopn dan tne \ onnger {gv d. 
1764} ■n’rote Dmusd ^ K c engescl cl.e ann ihe topograpboal 
work Danske Atlas Apart from Holberg, poetry in x.te first half 
of the iSth centurj* has little importance 
After Hoiberg's death English and French inSuences became in- 
creasingly marked. Pope's didactic poetry and the nature poems 
of Thomson found an. imitator in Christian Braunman Tdiin 
(1720-65) An assodation for improving the people's taste had 
been founded in accordance with the rules established by French 
aesthetics. These roles were stnctiy applied m che first original 
Danish tragedy Zmne (1772) by the Norwegian, Nordahl Brun 
After 1770, other tendencies appeared. It was through Klopstock, 
who spent a great part of his life m Denmark, that the German 
Renaissance, which had its starting point in Young fiiaepherson 
and Percy, was imported into Denmark Its most talented repre- 
sentative IS Johanne,^ Ewald (g v , 1743-81), perhaps the most 
important lyrical poet m the pathetic manner of the iSEh centurj' 
Etrald began as an adherent of French classicism but was after- 
wards inSueticed by Shakespeare and Ossian He wrote the first 
national tragedies, choosing his subjects from Saxo and the Eddd 
[Rolf Krage and Balder’ s Death) In the musical play The 
Fishermen we find expressed for the first time the love of the 
sea and admiration for the common seaman In his autobiography 
Levned og Menmgcr his delicate mind lound its best medium 
of expression Here we find humour and sensitiveness like Sterne's 
and the self -analysis of Rousseau. 

The Norwegian, Johan Herman Wessel (1742-S5), was a lover 
of clearness, wit and elegance He caricatured insincere pathos 
and servile imitation in his tragic parody EaerhgJied -uden 
Strmiper (Love without Stockings, 1772) He was the wittiest 
of the clever hterary people who gathered in the ''Norske Selskab’’ 
f Norwegian Association) Jens Baggesen (g'v, 1764-JS26) was 
a roan of restless nature but charming mind and real facility His 
best work was done in his rhymed epistles and in Labyrintefi, a 
descnption of travel in the manner of Sterne (1792) 

The poets of the last decade of the iSth century ate not of 
great importance, but, in a tentative way. they tried new tunes. 
Thomas Thaarup described the peasants in dramatic idylls with 
3 patriotic tendency, eg,, H^stgiMet (Harvest Festival, 1791} 
Ole Samsoe (d. 1796) chose a subject fi cm the national past for 
his tragedy Dyvelte (the mistress of Christian II ) 0 C OUfsen 
(1764-1827) wrote the best comedy since Holberg. Gtdddamen 
Political and social satire predominate m the work of Peter An- 
dreas Heiberg (1758-1841), who- wrote plays (,De Yonner og de 
Varner), articles for periodicals and club-songs. Having been 
punished several times for his audacious criticism, he was banished 
in tSoD and settled m Pans The same fate befell Make Conrad 
Bruun (1775-1826) because of the Ansiokraterms Kalekismtis 
The growing interest taken in political and public affairs mani- 
fested itself in the formation of dubs where social life was in- 
spired by the punch-bowl and by songs The most fertile and 
amiable song-wnter of the period w’as Knud Lyhne Rabbek 
(1760-1830}. He also contributed to the periodicals hdinerva and 
The Danish Speemior. As an editor and a Msconan of literature 
he collaborated with the scholarly philologist Rasmus Kyenip 
(1 759-1829) and with Werner Abrahamaon (1744-1812), aesthete 
and critic During this period Danish prose acquired increasing 
flexibility, dearness and irony. The doctor Johan Clemens Tode 
(d iSo6) wrote witty essays, Ove Mailing aimed at arousing the 
patriotic sense of the Danes with anecdotes from the national 
history. Store og gode Eandlmger (Great and Good Deeds, 1777)- 
and Peter Frederik buhm (172S-9S) wrote a book about 0 dm 
and a history of Denmark, rich in matefiai Niels Treschow 
(1751-1833) was a philosopher with a style oi Galh'c delicacy. 

The Golden Age,-~The period between the battle of the 
roadstead of Copenhagen (iSoi) and the battle of Duppel (1864) 
was the golden age of Danish poetry The Danish romantic 
movement shows an unusually harmonious Wend of nationalism, 
of Christianity and of humanity. The first representative of the 
movement was Adolph lAfilhehii Schack von Staff eidt (1769— 
1S26), who was born in Germany and whose lyricism is ptotoiroa 


and thought ui though rather hea y and la,.king in polish In 
he af^reciai-.on ot the public he was entirely put in the shade 
by Adam Oehienschiaeger (1779-18507, the most nchiy en- 
dowed poetical genius of Denmark. It was the Norwegian Hennfc 
Steffens, whose conversations and lectures (iSoj) introduced 
Oehienschiaeger to the world of romantic thought The foilowiijg 
years were the creative penod, when Oehienschiaeger wrote his 
romances, tragedies, poetic stories of adventure and sagas, works 
which are still the cuhnmating point of Dstiisa poetry'. The 
power sad beauty of bis style and its picturesquaness infiuenced 
the poetry of the whole century that fc.Iowed, the world of the 
Northern gods and heroes 'oecame as visible and tangible m 
Oehlenschlaeger’s poetry', as that of !he Greek Olympus m Homer 
In Ahddin and in the figures of his tragedies the nation found an 
idealized pictore of its own character, open, naive innocent, 
pious and true, NicolaJ Frederik Seveem Gruadtvig (qs , 1783- 
1872) was a clergyman, poet and hist-onan He developed through 
hard inner ccnfficts into a mighty advocate of religious and 
national awakening which particularly through the Grundt- 
vigian folk high schools, has been of enormous importance to the 
Danish people He wrote historical and popular poems and s great 
number of hymns, some of which by their mixture of propheuc in- 
spiration, simplicity and depth rank among the foremast m the 
world’s literature. He was also a learned mythological and his- 
torka! writer and gave, during three visits to England about rSjo 
an impetus to Anglo-Saxon studies The importance of Bernhard 
Sevenu Ingemonn (qv, r 789-1862) also lay in hia aw'akening 
and strengthening the national self-confidence This he effected 
by bis historical novels of the middle ages, written somewhat in 
the manner of Scott, and by his cycle of romances Holger Danske 
Carsten Hauch (p-c,, 1790-1872) was A pupil of Oehienschiaeger 
and was romantic in the manner of Tieck and Novaiis. EBs pro- 
found and noble personality expressed itself in msconcal dramas 
and novels and espedally in his lyrical poems 
The New Realism^It is in the ’20s of che tgtb centu^ that 
the first traces of an interest in reality can be detected m the 
choice of poetical subjects Foul Martin Mpller (1794-183S), 
a strong and vital personality, portrayed, particularly m his novel 
En dansk Stuaenis Bvemyr (The Adventures of a Danish 
Student, 1S24), the types of his own rime Jute Steen Steensen 
Bhcber (1782-1848) was even less romantically lachned His 
starting point %vas the rSth century He began m 1807 with a 
prose translation of Ossian Later he translated Pope’s Abelard 
and The Rape of the Lock, Goldsmiths Vicar of Wakefield and 
several of the Percy folk-songs Sterne also strongly influenced 
him He was the first to desenbe m bis poems Jutland, its heaths 
and its inhabitants. After 1824 he also did this in Ids short 
stories Particularly original is E Bmdstouw, a collection of 
poems and stories written m Jutisb dialect Bhcher was a clergy- 
man and, completely in the tradition of the iSth century, he aimad 
at the enlightenment and practical retorm of his flock The 
divorced wife of P. A Heiberg, Thomasine Gyllembourg-Ehrens- 
vkrd (g.x/., 1775-1856). was much admired in her own time on 
account of her short stories. Svsrda-gs-historwr (Stories of Every- 
day Existence). She described the troubles of the heart, drawing 
upon her own expenence, with an unprejudiced and delicate 
human understanding. Her nephew' Carl Bernhard (pseudonym, 
Andreas Saint-Aubsin) revealed similar qualities in his novels, 
while Carl Baggers's (d 1846J short story {The Life of My 
Brother), which is full of audacious realism and Byronic pride, 
shocked the few readers it found, 

About 1830 the other naive romanticism gave way to a poetical 
realism, more contemplative and consaous, more artistic than 
national, more interested m form than in matter The leader of 
this rnovemeat is Johan Ludvig Heiberg (gu, 1791-1860). His 
vaudevilles heralded the newer Danish comedy and bis romantic 
dramas Elver kdj (The Hill of the Fairies) and Syv saver dag 
ousted the serious tragedies of Oehienschiaeger from pubhe 
favour Heiberg was the first Danish critic who founded idmself 
upon clearly defined principles. The upper classes allowed him 
to dictate their taste, iinul they accepted the docennes of Georg 
Brandes. Henrik Hertz (g,v , 1797-1870) was another aottun of 
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Hans Andstfs®!!* — js. fsd cne of Uie greatest j>gnres was 
MfiR.' Ciins-i.ia Ar.uersen (^"', xaG5-;5). He einjeataen^Q m 
sevi-t^l 1,/Krrr math succtss antil m his Eventyr (Fairy- 

•.■ste , 'K'brh car.^c out in «snaU instalments irom^iSss onwards, 
tse at list ra eioressms his real seif, his sahlinie sim- 

p'JcJty, his aihir.iplrmg fancy his deep sentiment and ius qtiaiat 
fcunisur nhiih p’ajs benveca smiles and tears The fairy 
'nfe ■sere told for i. cti'ddhh audience in a very lively and iin- 
P!ts--.ffi*i3hc styie. cm :fce.r rJts- are for advdts— a Eikture of 
sincfe i-jieaissis and bitierress caused by personal eiipenerices, 
ill the Tos political lioeraism ms acqjir'ng an increasingly 
powerfoi hold, and a gro-j-iDg sense of actuality and of realism 
heg» ‘o raderffiLiie the old atstbedc hamanisin Heiberg, wirh 
his sapsrior sarcasm condeomed rthai he called zhe spiritless out 


He -ftos a creature of 1 Hans Erochner <d. rS 7 S), *e master of Georg Braudes. 

^ m-r than forceful i The Work of Braii<ies.-^Georg Brandes (q.v , i&4z-x^2-;} h 
uji^ioubtfidiy the leading Danish representative of the new out- 
look on life which manifested itself during the second half of the 
igth century. The briihance and ingenuity of his manner are 
shown as much in his lectures about The Pmapd Tendencies of 
. xgtn Century Literature as in his liter jrj essays and critical por 
I traits (Holberg, Kierkegaard, Sh'-'kespeare, Goethe. VoltaireJ. He 
shattered the national self-conSdence and linked the general 
of Denmark with the mind of Europe, especially in the 
direaloc. of positivism and individualism Bbs histoncal and 
psychological criticism formed in the school of Tame and Samte- 
Beuve, indicated the direction in -wiuch all subsequent Danish 
literary history was to move Finally he pointed the way to the 
poets of his tine in the direction of a truer psychology, a more 
characteristic style, and m particular towards a more danng and 
more modern choice of subject matter His critical attitude 
towards tradition shocked many people. But most of the talented 
among the younger generation were delighted and enthusiastic 
Until 19CO literature had essentially been a debate between 
old and new, national and foreign, a choice between, tradi- 


iaerfc of sins time in his satincai work En Sfael efter D^den (A | non and freedom. For deeper natures it had meant a debate 


Soul after Death ;d4rh Paiudan iluller's (1809-76; point 
of iiew hesevsr nas ethical His chief work was the epic poem 
Aier^. Ssmtf (i 541-0.3;, in Byroaic stamras. Mi of renumscences 
of Do*i Juan. He was one of the masters of Ibsen. So was Spren 
Aaby Kierkegaard f^.t , iSrj- 5 <). the most original genius of the 
'40E, He was a fascinating and at the same tune a profound 
writer, s, captivating styli'd;, a subtle philosophic and religious 
author. He set forth his conc^dffii of life, his views on aesthetic, 
ethkai and rciigions prchlems, in Entsn-Kler (Either-Or) and 
dVfidiVr pea Ijvets Vef (Stages on the Road of Life). 

The Jew Aleir Aaxon Goldschmidt (1S19-S7) was a figure of 
Erons.tioa. a Danish Disraeh, He edited the firs: satirical weekly. 
Cisraaom (The. Cotsur). He was the first writer who gave a sym- 
pe-thMic description ai Jews In his novel Ev J^de, a Jew ( 1845), 
and h ids deScate short stories, he displayed a psychological pene- 
trarioa and depth of mood, winch painted towards a newer poetry' 
!n the ’4ns a certain liveiiiiess was d.splayed by the students who 
carried :be banner of aesthetic liberalism and of the pan-Scandi- 
raaviaG idea. Carl Pioiig ttS:«-94) snd Jens Christian Hosurup 
(iSiS^^a; were their leaders, Thej wrote songs and students' 
teiwtfe Mhay of the lyrical poets of the middle of the century 
see tdehcace in espression even if they ace somewhat colourless 
and vagtsc— Chrisuan Rn-hardt (d rSga); Hans Vnhelm Kaalund 
H rSS?); Oirisiian Mc^cb (d. iSSS}, who also translated 
Itete; Edvarf Lembese (J, 1S97), the trassiator of Bjmon. and 
SkdiKspeaae. Eric Bpgh (1822-95; was a skilled writer of songs 
and of v&tideviEcs fn the popular humcrous tasle. 

Prase-writes also fouowed in the traces of the older genera- 
tka, Bemsn Fr^rik EMd (i83i-t9o3) and J C. C. Brosb# 
{pssudeayjn, Carit Etlar, d, 1900) mote entertaining historical 
l®veS m tie of BHcher aai Ingemaan, A series of school- 


pr^ied ^esfiCT isto popular life than any veriter before them. 

was s capabfe nalser of novete •which suited the 
.^1^- safis&ei taste of the upper-efesses (fiasM M Popah, iS66). 
’Tie most was l^as l^de Srimek. His aov-el Phmias- 
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between the nghts of dreams and those of the outer world, be- 
tween the romsnticiBm. of the heart and the reahsm of the intellect 
That IS how Holger Drachmann (g c , 1846-190S; the greatest 
lyrical poet of the period, saw the conflict. He was a great WTiter 
of love poems and of nvid poems about the sea and seamen, but 
ias inner life oscillated restlessly between the old and the new 

Jens Peter Jacobsen (qv, 1847-85). in his stories and novels, 
went much deeper inio the same problems of dream and reality, 
especially in Niels Lyhne In J/a/te Grubbe he introduced the 
naturahsm of Flaubert In th’s genre he showed himselt capable 
of closer observation and of deeper psychological interpretation 
tfaiin any of his predecessors. 

Sophus Schandorff (1838-1901') painted racy and lobu&t pic- 
tures of peasant and lower nuddle-ckss life (Littls Polk, i 85 o) 
He caricatured priests and noblemen in. the true manner of an 
agitator His successor was Gustav Wicd (1855-1914) whose 
pictures of provincial towns were witty distortions of reality, and 
exposed the hypocrisies of social hfe (5teg.Vm, Satyrspil) Enk 
Stom (1847-1923) became, with Gertrude Colbjprns&n (1879) 
a member oi the corporation of iconoclasts Karl Gjellerup 
(1857-1919) began with a contentious and anti-theological novel, 
Tke Disciple of Teutons, in homage to Georg Brandes. But soon 
his rebgious and humanitarian senuments made him turn his back 
on natarahsm In drama {BrynhUd, Wuthern) and novels Minm, 
MpUen (The Mill), he dealt with eternal problems in the ethical 
manner of Schiller 

Representatives of the modernist doctrines of Brandes are 
Edvard Brandes (b 184") in his modem tendentious drama, the 
mocking Peter Nansen (1861-1918; in his stories in the style of 
Maiipaspar, and Carl Evald (1856-1908; in his natural-historj 
tales with a Darwinian tendency. In his comedies (eg, Mn 
Sksndale), Otto Benzoa (1S5S-1927) battles against the hypocrisy 
of society, and Gustav Esmann (1860-1904) pokeis fun at the 
older generation, e.g . in De?! kaere Panuke (The Dear Family) 
Less of an agitator and .more bound by tradition is Einar Chriit- 
iaasen^ (b. r86t ). Sven Lange (b rS68) la a poet and an indi- 
vidualist unburdened with doctrines, as he showed in his dratna 
SeiiKsoit and Deliia, in ius novel H^eftets Gerniuger which de- 
scribes the early ^905, and in The Pirsi Conflicts, in which the 
young Georg Brandes is the principal figure.' A typical Copea'- 
hagen poet and a pure artist is Karl Larsen (b iSfio), with an 
acute perception and a perfect capacity for expression He de- 
senbes the types of the town, from the lo'West classes upward 
Edesfr^^Rmflkksserne (Outside the Upper Classes). In Dm 
gOBwe Btettme (The Old Story), which is really an autobiography, 
he has given as a picture of the exaltation of the ’70s 

(Made the Brandes movement were the subtle exponent pf' 
fem^ psycho!^ Wilhelm Topspe (iS4i>-8o) and the mom 
Herman Bang <1857-1913) Bang’s outlook on life was 
decfflieat and pes-smustic. He is fascinating because of tlir 
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Ludvig s ba kke . Ludvigshili; Irene Holm) Henrik Poncoppidaii I After the World Wait — The ferment of the pedod after the 
<b, 1857) IS another important author, ailbough in a somewhat War has been nonceable m Deiuaarii Anker Larsen (b. 1874; 
older stjle In 1917 L shared the Xobel pnae with Karl deals with general conceptions of Me m !us novels, esriecialiy m 
Gjellerup In a series of great novels \^DBt forjaettede La?id. The Tlie Philosopher s Stone, nfaich obtained the Gyldendal prize for 
Prounsed Land, Lykkeper; De D^des Rige The Kingdom of tie literature in 1913 Among the jnunger writers the most onginal 
Dead} be has exposed in a forceful and niordantly ironical way are Tom Slnsrensen {The Arabesque 0/ Lite} and Jakob Paludan 
the weaknesses of bis time. I (Stids round the Fi^e and The Field is Fipetung). In lyrical 


the ’ 90 s ia Denmark. — ^Aboot iSoo, a reaction against un- ' 
inspired naturalism set in, with a deeper itapuise towards beauty, a 
consciousness of duty towards the universe This applies espe- ; 
daily to a number of lyrical poets m the ’90s The most important j 
was Johannes Jorgensen (b iSb6j He was first attracted by} 
Modernism but became converted to CathobcLm In his youth 
he was a refined stylist; afterwards m his collections of poems j 
Fra det Dybe (from the Depths,', Blornsier og Frugter (Flowers } 
and Prujt); and m his prose works' St Frohds of Assisi -The ( 
Goethe Book, he revealed the depth of his feeling and his gentle 1 
simplicity. His friend Viggn Stuckenberg 1^1863-1906) wms a poet 
■ft'ho sang of every-day existence and fidelity Sophus Claussen 
(b 1864) was a capricious, but always an elegant, poet {Dansk 
Sommer Danish Summer, Djaevlerm . Devilries, Herotca) and 
translator, eg., of Shelley 

Ludvig Holstein (b 1S64) was a successor of Christian Win- 1 
ther, as Valdemar fh 1S73) was the successor of Holger 

Drachmann Rfardam is also the translator of Kaplmg Thor 
Lange (b 1851), Ernst v. d Recke (b 1848) and Abels Mailer 
(b 2:859) have also to be mentioned, as well as Sophus Michaelis 
another refined prose writer. 

A special group is formed by the Jutland authors who are 
inspired by love of their land, its natural beauty and its inhabi- 
tants, and its daily life in field, farmyard and home Jeppe Aak- 
jaer (b 1S66) is a great lyrical poet of popular inspiration, a pupil 
of Blicher and of Burns Johan Skjoldborg (b i86t) is the poet 
of the Jutland smallholders (Bn Stridsmtnd, Kragehuset) Mane ! 
Bregendahl (b. 1867) is important for her descnptioRs of local | 
life which are astonishingly true to life and full of faith in the i 
deeper forces of the world Jakob Knudsen (1858-1917) stands 
entirely by himself. He was a writer of strong personality, who 
broke aw>ay from modennsui, individualism and intellectualism 
{Gaeripg-Ajklaring: The Fenneniation Subsides; Angst og Mod 
Fear and Courage, a book about Luther; Den Gamle Praest' The 
Old Priest ; 5 md} Johannes V Jensen (b 1874), the most genuine 
of the Jutland authors, eiqianded the Jmlish roovemenf into an 
Anglo-Saxon movement In The Gothic Rendssarue (1900) he 
attacked the sickness and tiredness of the end of the 19th century 
At the same time he is the greatest language reformer snee 
OehlenscMaeger His chief works are. Stories from Simmer- 
land, Mvths and Hunts, Enotk Stories, which are based on his 
travels, and a series of novels; e.g , The Long Journey He also 
wrote a History of the Northern Races from the Ice-age to the 
V things (translated mto English in 1924) 

Other modem Danish prose writers of merit are Martm Ander- 1 
sen Nexd (b xSbg), author of the monumental epic of proie- } 
tarian life Pelle the Conqueror 'and D«tfe Ctrl Mite, HaraJd 
Kidde (1878-19x8) who lacks N-exp s social interests but deals : 
in a subtle manner with complex psychological difficulties (Aage 
wd Slsa, The Hero ) ; Thorb'ld Gravlund (b 1879) who special- 
izes m Danish national psychology Kmid Hjortd (b 1:869) who 
has painted pictures of provincial town-life, Johrnnes Bucbholtz 
(b. i8Sz) describes provmcial Me ia a baroque and farciiin 
tnanner 'Che Miracles of Clara v Maag}. Hans 

Ponlsen (Jidie Pmdum, 1927) is subtle aiid penetrating, and 
studies the same milieu, Otto Rung (b. 1874) d^icts in hus novels 
(The Bird of Paradise) and in Ms dramas (The Bridge^) the 
of the urban popalntic® os well as the “high-brows ^ Eoui Levih 
(b- 1869) takes bis dmHbie and pleasant siffijects frwa the Kfe gf 

thei^ermiddl.' Comtry of 

the Z/kmtg (19; 1 . 1" = -!?" <' i- ■1,^’'-' irsine n( fie 


poetry besides the older writers we find again Tom Rnstensea 
Emil BdnnelycLe the poct of town life, the epicurean Hans Hart- 
vig heedoiffi (Vine and Ivy) and the pithy satincai painter of the 
provnnees, Harala Bergstedt (b 1S77/ A niderhanzoc. opened up 
in the lyrical and dramatic works ot Helge Rode (h 1870) which 
deal more and mure wiib rehgious and national quesiions, and m 
the Jute Thpger Larsen (d 1928). Finally we may menticn Oiaf 
Han.sen, L C Nielsen and Kai Ronmann, lyrical poets of great 
aeucacy 

There are a few dramatists besides those already mentioned: 
Svend Lange, Helge Rode and the fertile Carl Gandriip (b iSSo) 
The Jew Henri Natfaansen deals with the troubles of his race. He 
has 'wniten the dramas Daniel Hertz end If ithm the Walls, and 
a novel Tlie Life of Hugo David 

There are many women writers and several of them are impor- 
tant’ Ingeborg Mane Sick and Rarm Michaeiis, whose novel 
The Dangcratis Age (tpic) has been translated into most Euro- 
pean languages The clever novelist and dramatist Agnes Hennig- 
sen depicts the love-life of modem women. Tbit Jensen has dis- 
cussed vanous problems of f examine life Gyrithe Lembcke Las 
given a good description of the life of several generations of a 
merchant iasmiy during the course of a century IBdmrdsgave') 
The novels of Astrid Ehrencrone Kidde about Varmland are deli- 
cate and full of atmosphere Inga Nalbandian has described the 
terror in ArmeaLSi. in works that breathe fiery barred. (For the 
contribution of Icelandic authors to Danish literature see Ice- 
lANPic Liiesaturc ; 

Amongst historical writers since 1870 we may mention Troels 
Lund (1840-1921) wffio wrote Daily Life m Northern Europe 
during the it>th Century; the South Jme A D, J^iergensen ; the 
historian of the Normans and Vikings Johannes Steenstrup; the 
critic of sources of mediaeval history Kristian Erslev (b, JS52), 
and Eric Arup, who has begun a Danish history’ -written from a 
social and economic point of view Eminent foikloriste-were Svend 
Grundtvig H. F. Feiiberg (author of a Jutish dictionary) and 
Axel Oink. In 1879 Trap finished the first edition of his great 
stausticai and topographical -vrork Denmark, and m 1905 appeared 
Briefca’s biographical dictionary Julius Lange (1838-96) is the 
author of the monumental -work The Human Ftgitre m the His- 
tory of Art Karl Madsen (b. 1855) dealt with national act and 
with ffie Netherlands. Frederik Paulsen (b. rS;S) with the art 
of the ancients; Wilhelm Wanscher (b. 1875) especully with the 
Renaissance A fascinating writer on the history of national 
liiersture is Vilhelm Andersen fb 1864) whose chief wort is 
Times and Typos m the History of the Damsh Mind. Valdemar 
Vedd (b. 1865) has given scholarly pictures of historical types 
from the middle-ages to the 17th century {Lives of Heroes, Town 
md Burgher, Monastic life. Baroque, etc ) .Mnongst the younger 
writers, Paul V Ruhow is notable for his outlook, method and 
critical sagaaty. Haxald Nielsen (b 1S79) was the most indepen- 
dent judge of the literature of his day but he became increasingly 
Hiterested in the observation of the social and moral aspects M 
his own time, and a modem reactionary like Chesterton Xu phi- 
losophy Harald Hpfiding (b 1843) is the greatest name. 

FmafLy we may menticm the inmaal pubheatidns and the schol- 
arly erKttons of the Damsh Association for Natiaastl Language 
aird Literature {Sprog og Litteraturselskab) founded in ipit, 
•whicli also edits the great Danish dictionary 

An feEtcBsive bibliography mav be foimil 5 b Rntrnp (md Erithsen 
Daeith Hataneal SSiSotrapky (ig ‘f) pfcrt m, aiid aj the Dauisb 
HimA fewkd m (G GuJ 
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BASSl. ■ytSTCB, PHEIHSEtt TON (wsi ) 

o-hv g r Sei a. tos n a 6 o Sep ^ 
i e \\ the OLiiCi the I Arrcy and 

dsrssLia the R-'?Sj -.;5 ai.bifb 2 UleotKrasi::£iAiig 35 ~'Sj * 5 ^ 4 } 
.■\f.tr the iei a'at*cn OJ tiar he became hi Alay 1915 com- 

K'.aad'T of tbs aefeitct: forces m T^rd As in army conneander m 
;e 5^ years he took a sjccessto! psrt in ibe olfeDsIve 

egl'’5C ,%i>ig?!-\aicrQ Luc shortly nftenrards retirea from ins post 
oa sccouiit at tii-heslth 

DAKNATj WILLIAM T. ■'ib”.-!9t9< Amencca arost. 
■HS'- b.-m ff. York oity in rfijj He was a pupil of the Royal 
Lvi temr oi fdon’rt and 0: Murkacsy and oetanie so dccom- 
pjiJiet cruihts’T.irt and a distinguithed figure ma portrait paint- 
er He ear y atlr-cced atrentlca nirh sketches aod pictures made 
u hymn 2’-d a isrge composmou “Tie QuarteUe.” now in the 
iletr jpjut'.a il’jseam of Art, New A'ork, was one oi the suc- 
ci-ascs a: tne F&ria Salon of ;S 34 . Dannar ssttied in Tans, 
he mpratB-teU in lae Luxembourg, v as president of the Pans 
horiecy -vreentan Painters, and a raember of the Nauonal In- 
ittrute cf Arts and Letters He (Led in France on March 12, igig 
DA&fKECKESi, JOHANN EEINHICS VON (1758- 
ibii i. Germa!! sculptor, tsas bom ar Stuttgart, on Oct. ij. 1758, 
uicd there on Dec S rS4: His father was employed in the 
siatki cf ths cjke of Wurttemberg. The boy ms enteiea in the 
nnntary school at tie age of 15. but after two years he was 
dtiowed to foDew his taste for art The doke made him sculptor to 
the palate {r7i>cL and employed him on cfcild angels and carya- 
tids for the deco'atiOE ot the reception rooms In x~^$ he left 
ror Pans with Sche&aner and placed himself tinder Pajou; in X7S5 
fee went to Rome, where he worked for five years. Goethe and 
Herder were then m. Rome, and became his inends, as well as 
Canova who was the hero of the day. and w'ho had undoubted!} 
a great and powerful infiuence on tus style The marble statues 
oi Certis and Bacchus (m the Schioss at Stuttgart J were done at 
ihis time Oa his return to Stuttgart, which he net'er afterwards 
quilted, except for sbori trips to Paris. Vienna and Zonch, the 
double inSuence of his adiriration tor Canova and his study of 
the snuque is apparent in his works The Anadne (1806). in the 
Sethmaqn nni.s«im, Frankfurt, is the niosi popular of his works 
Many of the illusinous f®riftes of the time w'ere modelied by him, 
umcDg others, Lavater, Mettemuch Countess Stephanie of Baden 
and Genml Bmckendorif Of the +hree portrait busts of Schiller 
the first in dste {i 7 $ 7 j isEfe-size, and is at Weimar; the second, 
madefied k colossal size, iS m the Stuttgart museuni; the third 
"sras made for the then Croam Fume Loms of Bayaris. Dannecker 
was director of the Gallery of Stuttgart, and received many aca- 
demic aod other disticctions 

DANNEWEBS or DANEWESK (Ban,, Dsmevtrke or 
Demwite, “Danes' rampart''), the andeni frontier rampart of the 
Banes agamst the Gsmtstts, extending la^^in. from just south of 
titfi town of Scblesw% to the marshes of the river Trene near the 
village of Hcdi^stedt, The rampart was begun by GuSotSr 
, Sing of Vestfold, early in the pih century. In 934 
it was passed fy the German kii^ Henry I., after which it was 
exEHsded by King Harold Bluetooth hut was again 

stGiiTted by the emperor Otto II m 974 The chronicler Saxo 
Chrarffisaiicsis meotioiis in bis Gesta Iftatonint the ‘'tanipart of 
Istland'’ {Jstise ■moewt) as having been once more esrended 
^ Vakksiar the Great which has been cited among 

prtxris tfct Schksw^ {Smdet^and'} forms an integral part 
sf Jikiasd t.JJcBeaef Mst, it fs question ds Slesvig, igodj , Alter 
the maop of Sdhfesw% ffiid Hofeein tmder the Banish crown, the 
Stefivsfee fea bto decay, hut is 1848 It was hastily strmgth- 
^ Bsa^ TOSS, hiwevei:, usable to bold it in face of 
sup6*isffifcy irf iibfc Brussac artSl^. and cm April 23 it was 
tBjQ aswards it ms again repaired and strength- 
greas erssl, md was considered impregnable, but in the 
rS^Hus pRfesaaas lansed it by crossing the ScHei and it 
the Danes cm Feb. 6 widiout a blow, 'it was 
fetreysd by the Pnsskss; l« spite of which, however 
ruins still remaks. The ^stemtic etcava- 
fe *900, lias yieided some notabie finds. 


espe sly ai aloable run c mscnpt ons (F de Jeisen la Quest an 
d^Sesv^s PP 23, A 5 ° 

See Loreszen. Daimevirke ag Oviegn {2nd ed , Copenhagen, 1364), 
H. Handehnanji, Das Da’mezvei-k (Riel, iSSs) ; Pbihppsen and Sunk- 
sen, Suhxef dutch das Datisixieth {fiambiirg, 19^37 * 

DANNREUTHER, EDWARD (1844-1005), Gennaa 
pianist, leacher and writer on music, was born at Strasbourg on 
Nov. a, 1B44, and was brought up in. the Unded States He stud- 
ied music (1830-03) at Leipzig under Moscheles, Hauptmann 
and Richter, and settled in London m 1S63 There he rendered 
great service to the English musical world in a variety oi ways— 
by his own interpretations of the great German classics, by his 
musical writings in general, and by his propagandist labours on 
behalf of Richard Wagner in particular He was professor of the 
pianoforte at the Royal College of Music from r8qs Danii- 
reuther's pnncipal works are. Musical Ornamentation (rSpj-gs), 
che standard English work on the subject, and vol vi. (“The 
Romantic Period”) of che Oxford History cf Mime . 

DANSTILLEj a village of Livingston county. New York, 
U S-A , 4gm S. of Rochester, adjoimng the Stony Brook Glen 
State park It has an airport and is served by the Dansville and 
Mount Morris and the Lackawanna railways. The population was 
4,569 in 1925 Nurseries, especially for growing fruit and orna- 
mental trees constitute the pnnupal industry, there are also sev- 
eral manufacturing plants A magazine for teachers, with a na- 
tional urcuiahon of 16S 000 is published there There is a large 
sanatorium in the village Dansviile was settled about 1800 and 
incorporated in 1845 

DANTAN, JEAN PIERRE (1800-1869). French sculptor 
bom in Paris on Dec cS, r6oo His father was a carver in wood, 
and Jean m company with his brother Antoine Lament were 
trained in his studio The two brothers then studied under Bosio 
andm 1828 went to Rome On bis return to Pans Jean Pierre be- 
came known for his caricature statuettes He portrayed many 
famous men (Talleyrand, Wehhigton, Rothschild, 'IVillum IV, 
Brougham, Liszt. Victor Hugo and many others) He died in 
Baden-Baden on Sept. 6, 1869 

AvTorNE LAtjRE.\T Da.mtan (1798-1878), brother of Jean 
Pierre made many monuments for churches, public buildings and 
squares (St Raphael in the Madeleine, Pans. St Duquesne in 
Dieppe; La Place in Caen). 

Joseph EnuAKD Dantan (1848-1897), French histone painter 
son of Jean Pierre, studied under Pils. He exhibited regularly in 
the Salon des Artistes Frangais; and he also illustrated Zola and 
Victor Hugo, 

DANTE (or DURANTE), ALIGHIERI (1265-1321). 
the greatest of Italian poets, was born at Florence about the 
middle of May 1265 He was descended from an ancient family, 
bm from one which at any rate for several generations had 
belonged to the burgher and not to the knightly class. Dante 
himself does not, with the exception of a few obscure and 
scattered allusions, carry hi? ancestry beyond the warrior Cac- 
ciaguida, whom he met in the sphere of Mars \Pn,r sv 87 seq ) 
Of Cacciaguida s family nothing is known. The name, as he told 
Dante fPar xy 130. 133), was given him at his baptism He 
further tells his descendant that he was born in the year 1091 
and that he married a lady from the valley of the Po, from 
whom the name Aldighien or Alighien passed to his descendants 
He also mentions two brothers, Moronte and Eliseo, and that 
he accompanied the emperor Conrad III upon his crusade into 
the Holy Land, where he died (1147) among the infidels From 
Aldighiero. son of Caedapida, were descended the Alighieri 
Bellindone, son of Aldighiero, was the grandfather of Dante 
His father was a second Alighiero of whom little is known Dante 
appears to have been the son of Alighiero’s first wife, Bella 
whose family name is doubtful. By his second wife, Laps di 
Cmarissimo Cialuffi, Alighiero had a son Francesco and a 
^lighter Tana (Gaetana) ; another daughter, who married Leone 
roggi and whose name is not known, was perhaps the poet’s 
sister. Thus the family of Dante held a most respectable position 
among the citizens of hzs beloved city (nit h a d it been r 
in the very first rank they could not have m FI 
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after the defeat of the Gue phs at Montapert la 126c I s rieai The Chbe-anes now held sway la Florence as elsewhere m 
however that Dante s mothei' at least d d so re 11a n for Dante . Tuscany until Chafles of Anjoii— to whom the pope had offered 
wa born m Florence irt i 63 The heads of the Guelph party j the crown o: Apulia and Siciiy^came to Italyj and on Feb 26, 
did not return uU 1267. | 1266, defeated and killed Manfred at Benevento In 1267 the 

Apart from his iove^lor Beatrice, we know very little of Dante's I Gueiphs were recalled, and the Ghibeilines were driven out. 
boyhood and early h'fe. His early biographers, Boccaccio and 1 Florence was for a while under the suzerainty of Charles of 
Leonardo _Biuni, represent him as an assiduous student From! Anjou, but in 12S2, after the “Sicilian Vespers” the Secanda 
the age of iS he, like^inost cul- j Popolo — ^the second democratic constitution of Florence — ^was 

tivdted young men of that age, v. f.'- * established By this the government was placed in the hands ot 

wrote poetry assiduously, in the ” \ Pnors of the Arts, who associated with the Captain of the 

philosophical amatory style of ■' tecarae the chief mag.strates of the repuhEc The Arts 

which his friend, older by some ! or Gilds — seven imgginri and 14 minori — were organized to be 

years than himself, Guido Caval- | \ _ j backbone of the State. The Pnors, elected from the Arts 

canti, was a great exponent, and ■ J i A, were sk in number and hek office for two months. Siena had 

of which Dante regarded Guido I Gudph. but Pisa and Arezzo remained Ghibeiime, and 

Ginniceffi of Bologna as the mas- ' T - '' -4 Florence led a Guelph Tuscan league against them in a war wMch 

ter {Pierq sxvi 97,8) He doubt- i ' ‘ • ■ »>'* e-J'?.'! cuhnirated on June ir, 12S9, at Campaldino near Poppi, in. the 

less owed much to the paternal y, 'I Gasentino, w'here the Ghifaellmes were utterly defeated, Thej 

mfiuence of Brunetto Latinl never again recovered any hold in Tuscany but the violence of 

(d 1294), the phiiosapher and , '' fa-ctioa survived under other fotnis Several allusions m the 

rhetoiician. who figured largely I ' ■ \V ''J Comittedia {Inf xxii i, xsi 95; Fwrg. v 92) indicate that Dante 

m the councils of the Florentine vPi',;-/ . ■ . \\ ' saw military service in this war, and a passage in a letter of his. 

coiairune Of Brunetto Latnu \ .A -,i I no longer extant but quoted by Leonardo Bruni, states that he 

Dante faimseif speaks with the PoareAir of dante. from a wood- i fought m the front rank at Campaldino 

most lovmg gratitude and affec- 1 Meetiag with Beatrice. — ^As he tells us m the Vita Nuove, 

tion, though he does not hesitate to brand his tdee with infamje He J Dante bad first met the girl whom he calb Beaince, the love for 
had some knowledge of drawing; at any rate he tells us that j whom was to he the guiding-star and inspiration of his life, in 
on the anniversary of the death of Beatrice he drew an angel on j 1374, when she was at about the beginning of her ninth year, 
a tablet , he is said to have been an intimate friend of Giotto, and he at about the end of his ninth year Tf she has been rightly 
who has immortalized his youthful lineaments in. the chapel of identified with Bice Poriinari, she married Simone de' Bardi 
the Bargello Nor was he less sensible to the delights of music, { Beatrice died on June 8, 1290 fthe date June 9 is due to a 
Milton had not a keener ear for the loud uphfted angel trumpets ; mystification in. the Vt'fa JVuova), The last chapter of the Vzta 
and the immortal harps of golden wires of the cherubim and ; Nuova relates how, after the lapse of some undefined time, “n 
seraphim, and the Enghsh poet was proud to compare his own i was given me to behold a wonderful vision, wherein I saw things 
friendship with Henry Lawes with that between Dante and ! which determined me to say nothing further of this blessed one 
Casella ' met in the milder shades of purgatory.” There is some vmtii such time as 1 could discourse more worthily concerning her 
evidence that Dante was at Bologna not later than 1287, but it And to this end I labour all I can, as she in truth knoweth. 
IS doubtful whether, as Boccaccio states, he studied at the univer- Therefore if it be His pleasure through Whom is the hfe of all 
sity. It is dear that, from, his youth onwards, he began to make things that my life continue with me a few years, it is my hope 
himself master of all the sciences of his time, while playing his that I shall yet write concerning her what hath not before been 
part in society and in touch with every aspect of Florentine life wntten of any woman. .After the which may it seem good unto 
FoZitical Life. — VVe must now consider the political dreum- Him who is the lord of courtesy that my spirit should go hence 
stances in which lay the activity of Dante’s manhood. From 1115, to behold the glory of its lady, to wit, of that blessed Beatrice 
the year of the death of Matilda, countess of Tuscany, Florence who now gloriously gazes on the countenance of Him qui est per 
developed as a self-governing conunune attached to the cause of omnia saecula henedktus.” In the Convivio he resumes the story 
the Church. According to tradition, the Guelph and Ghibelliae of his Hfe. “B'hen I had lost the first delight of my soul (that 
factions were introduced into the city in 1215 Buondelmonte de’ is, Beatrice) I remained so pierced with sadness that no comforts 
Buondelmonci, a noble youth of Florence, being engaged to tnaiTy availed me anything, yet after some time ray mind, desirous of 
a lady of the house of Amidei. allied himseH instead to a Donati, health, sought to return to the method by which other disconsolate 
and was attacked and killed by the Amidei and Uberti at the ones had found consolation, and I set myself to read that httle- 
foot of the Ponte Vecchio, dose by the pilaster which bore the knovra book of Boetius in which he consoled himself when a 
image of Mars (Par x\d 136-147). Although a number of noble prisoner and an exile And hearing that Tuliy had wiitten an- 
families, headed by the (Jbeiti, now ranged themselves with the other work, in which, treating of friendship, he bad given words 
Ghibeilines, the commune remained Guelph; but, in 1248, with of consolation to Laelius, I set myself to read ibat also” 
the aid of German horsemen sent by Frederick II, the Uherti At some unascertained date, perhaps about 1292, he married 
and the Ghibeilines gained the upper hand and expelled the Gemma, daughter of Manetto Donati, a connection of the cele- 
Guelph nobles In 1250, when the emperor was dying, there was a braced Corso Donati, afterwards the leader of the party opposed 
revolution by which the Bcimo Popolo, the first democratic to Dante’s own By this wife he had two sons, Jacopo and 
constitution of the republic, was established, with a captain of Pietro, and either one or two daughters (Antonia being perhaps 
the people to counterbalance the podesta, and the Gueljihs were the same as the daughter who became a nun, Suora Beatrice, at 
recalled The Uberti and ocher Ghibelh'nes—in understanding Bavenna). Although he never raenrions his wife in the Vimm 
with Manfred who had succeeded his father Frederick as king CommeSkt, and although she did not accompany him into exile, 
of Siciiy—attempted to rebel in 11 $ 8 , were expelled from the there is no clear evidence for the belief that the union was 
city and their houses and towers destroyed The reception of otherwise than happy. Certain it is that he spares the memory of 
the exiles in Siena brought on the war which resulted in the Corso in his great poem, and speaks with agection of his kinsmen 
great battle of Montaperti, Sept 4, 1260, “which dyed the Arbia Piccarda and Forese, the latter of whom was one of his own 
red,” in which the Florentine Guelphs and their allies were intimate friends. 

compJetely defeated by the Sienese and the German troops of In 1203 Giano della Bella, a man of old family who had thrown 
Manfred At a congress at Empoli, in which the GhibelKne cities in his lot with the people, induced the commonwealth to adopt the 
of Tuscany were represented, it was proposed to destroy Florence so-called “Ordinances of Justice.” a severely democratic addition 

a proposal defeated by the bold jstriotism of Parinata degii to the constitution, by which among other things it was enacted 

Uberti (Inf x grt~93>. noble family- even though engaged in trade could 
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-*• -' e t- re i,tj3Uiiir cun <3 t»'e F oreat ne err on Dan e s presence at ’iduch s pro ed by 

a G a € d G cr At doojren ary evidence, and an al^ance there made with the 

I a^ear. .a.er o-.jdo »v 35 banished, but | powerful Ghibelline clan of the Ubaldim In Sept the 

ren^tXie ^ tit torce trough their sev'jsritv' was | detir-oe-lis had entered Anagtii and Christ had a second nine 


been mace pnsouer in the person of his vicar (Purg. sx. 86~^q) 

SMisIsmeiiti — Dante nuw begin to take an active part in i Boniface did not survive the insult long hut dien in the following' 
pciin'-s He is hiicr.sed i." iha fl'ts ftf the Mtdici and Sfecwdi, | month Ks was succeeded by Benedict XI , and m March, 1304 


.takb truUe nun j.ig.sle for lae or.ome. Documents still ssist- ' the cardinal Niccolo da Prato came to Florence, sent by the 
mg '.1 'he irrh’ ts ct Fic.'esce shovr chat he took pan in the | new pope to make peace The people received him with enthu 
Oehlieritioc.'. 

pan M iz'c onwards iint; there is ra,.ord of an important speech 
of fiis 3 >i ti. Cjiuit,ij 01 me Htuidred on June y "296 In May 
ttcKi he served on a .^pecni enihassy to the cc-mnme cf Fan 
.j-cimtjmcnn From June ;r tc Aug. 14 , tjoo. he sat in the 
fvrsicria as out of the sit Priori, 'wnicb, be says, was the cause 
ind origin ef til hh misfortunes The spint of faction had agam 
crsken urn n fiortmte, The r^o rival f 3 .-Eikes were the Gerchi 


the severe, ccandls of the city from the latter] siasm: ambassadors came to him from the Whites, and he did 

' his best to reconcile the two parties Baf the Blacks resisted all 
fcts eifo"ts He shook the dust from off his feet, and departed 
leaving the city under an interdict In JuZj , with aid from the 
Gfaibeilines of Tuscany and other regions, the exiles made an 
unsuccessful attempt to enter Florence from Lastra, the failure 
of which further disorganized the party 
Dante had hovvever, already separated fiosi the “ill-condi- 
tnd ±r Daniti—.rte f-rst of great wealth but recent ori^, the I boned and foo-'ish company' (Bcr. xvii 61-69; of his felloW' 

exiles who rejected his counsels of wisdom, and had learnt that 
he must henceforth form a party by himsdl He appears to hav'e 
been for a while at Forli m Jtomagni, of which city Scarpetti 
ihe Dotiati ic-ax the s»de cf the Biacks the Cerchi of the Whites ] degh OrdelaiS nas lord and, probablv' towards the end of 1305, 
i^epe Bcidfate was asked to mediate, and sent Cardinal Matteo i he went to Bartolommeo delk Scala, lord of Verona, Wfbere the 


ij:>t oi a.icieat anegstty' put pocr. A quarrel had arisen m Pistoia 
batueen the two branchea of the CancelLeri — the Biancfei and 
Km. t.he Whites and the Blacks The quarrel spread to Florence, 


J A.tquaaparta ‘o nmimam peace Be arrived just as Dante 
entered upon his o£6ce 35 pnor The cardinal effected nothing, 
but Dante and tas coheagues ba.msaed the heaQS of the rival 
parties in dJieienL directions to a distance from the capital 
The BuiCks mdudiug Curso Donati, were seat to Citta della 
Pieve E the Tuscan moimums; the Whites, among whom was 


courtesy of the great Lombard gave him his first refuge and his 
first hospitable reception Can Grande, to -whom he afterwards 
dedicated the Paredpto, was then a boy Bartolommeo died in 
1304, and it is possible that Dante may have remained in Verona 
till his death It is verj' difficult to determine with exactness the 
order and the place of Dante’s wanderings He was probably at 


Damt s aearesi friend _Guido Cavalcanti, to Saraana in the | Bologna in 1304 and 1305, A rather questionable document attests 
uaheaiihj^ Merem'na After the eipitaticn of Dsntes office the , his presence at Padua m Aug 2306, the time when Giotto was 
hannhed W’min were ailotied to return Guido Cavalcanti so ill J working upon the fre.scoes of the hladonna dell' Arena In Oct 
wiii fever that be shortly afterwards died Is the folioiving year, z$o6 he w'as unquestionably the guest of the Marquesses of the 
1301. sc conseqjesice of a treasonable meeting m the church of j ho^se of Afalaspma in Lunigiana, where he acted as their ambas- 
b Trltuti, a number of the Blacks were banished, and a fresh ! sador xn making peace with the bishop of Luni From this time 
ifiEtsmee passed sgainst Corso Doaati. The \Vhite.s now con - 1 til) the arnval of the emperor Henry VII in Italy, Oct 1310, all 
treW das poEtics of Fkrence. and expelled the Ek<ks from j is uncenam His old enemy Corso Donati had at last fiffi ed 
, I himself with Uguccione deila Faggiuola, the leader of the Ghibel- 
m tins same year, 1301, we have several records of Dantes j lines, and m 1308 was declared a traitor, attacked in his house, 
pcdtjcsf artivsty. One of these is noteworthy The pope had | put to Sight and killed. 

the service oi' 100 Fiorenune horsemen, and on June It is not impossible that Dante about this time visited Pans, 
19, m cosaal m the Hundrea. Dante urged "‘Q/md de senilio 1 hut that he ever crossed the Channel or went to 0 .xford may 
Pep^ -m^ Ut." thus showing himself a firm ; safely be disbelieved The eleLtion in 130a of Henry of Luxem- 
^oneii to papal laierfemnces In Florentine politics Pope j burg as emperor stirred again hu hopes of a deliverer At the 
Bomiacfi haa s-rwdy sent for Charms of \aJo3s brolher of the ; end of 1510, in 2 letter to the pnuces and people of Italy he 

■'peacemaker’' The priors | proclaimed the coming of the saviour, at Milan he did personal 
^ 5 'A®"" ambassadors to the pope, j homage to his sovereign The Florentines, in alliance with King 

^ cf wkoir^aieords^ 10 the chronicler Dmo Compagni. was . Robert of Naples, made every preparation to resist the emperor 
Ckrshs ^.ered Florence on All Saints' day, rjox, and ; Dante wrote from the CasenUno a letter dSed 31 An 

W 9 S ^OAsswed m Co^ Douati and his allies The Biaciis. restored ! m which he rebuked them for their KtDbhnrnnP« an4 


iu power, apimnted Cante de' GdbrieBi of Guhbio as podesta, 
n man devoted m tfedr mterest More than 600 Whites were 
ctsi&mned to exile aod cast as beggars upon the world. On Jan 
- 7 - 13*^2, Dante, ■with four others of the VTiite party, was charged 
feefacs the pode^ with bnrsiiena, (« corrupt practices in and 
ea t£ oSgb and 'Hsth offences against the G’Jelph party, and 
npt apfiefericg ya& otmdeningd to pay a fine eff 5,000 lire of 
asiaS If money was not paid withiB ihree days their 

firsp^ty was m im siesmoyed, if they did pay the fine they were 



rebuked them for their stubbornness and obstinacy, 
and another on April 17, to the emperor himself, upbraiding his 
delay and urging bun on against Florence A new sentence against 
the poet was pronounced on Sept 2. Henry passed from. Genoa 
to Ksa. and on June ig 1312, was crowned bj' the pope’s legates 
in the church of St, John Lateran at Rome, the Vatican being 
m the hands of his adversary King Robert of Naples Then at 
fengfi be moved towards Tuscany and reached Florence on Sept 
^ He did not dare to attack it but returned in November to 
ftsa. In the summer of the following year he prepared to invade 
the kmsdom of Naole'!' hiu m ikc v,,>,W},v, Siena he 


hfe ^ nffenre was te to i ih T M B.onconvento, on 

«l &fi I* Ffeeadne s^pportm On March 10. SS ! -f 

• 9 m $4 mm ms^mxd to ife barsed alive if they should ' 
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ia is probahfc that Dante 

« mt j^eimed fmn his miha^ to the pope. Leonardo Brum 
fef rerriwd ‘■he^'^pw? at Siena He 
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Afer the death of the emperor Henry (Brum tells us) Dante 
^ssed the rMt of his life as an exile, sojourning in various places 
thr^hout Lombardy, Tuscany and the Romagna, under the 
pwtechon of various lords, imta at length he retired to Ravenna, 

' sit ‘I ‘“‘“s'’ “ r"”'- 

... twm.. .(Jafl. 6, , 1 , ,1„ ^ Ug»cc«rS. SiSl i. 



DANTE 


t 3^5 ^ gsReial recall of £\.les offered Dae e an ODportun y of 
re ur uio o F oience Tlie cond t ons o he tsies we e 

that they should pay a fice and be ^objected to the cereir.cn> of 
obiaaon as pemteots in the Baptistery Darte refused to 
tolerate this shame, and the letter is suil estant in which he 
dedines to enter Floience except with honour, secure that the 
raeans of life will not fail bnn. and that in any comer of the 
no rid he will be able to gaze at the sun and the stars, and 
meditate on the sweetest truths of philosophy In Aug 1315, 
Ugaccione won the great battle of IMontecatini over the united 
.wmies of Florence and Njples bu+ lost Pisa and Lucca at the 
beginning of the folloviitig year A fresh sentence of death had 
been pronounced by Florence upon Dante m Nov 1315. and he 
seems wk to have taken refuge with his most illustrious protector 
Can Grfnde della Scala of Verona, then a young man of 25, rich 
liberal and the favoured head of the Ghibelilne partj-, whose 
name has been immortalized by an eloquent panegyric ia the 
i^th canto of the Pmadiso. 

The Idst lew years of the poet’s life were spent it Rarenna, 
under the protection of Guido da Polenta In his service Dante 
undertook an embassy to the Venetians, on. bis return from 
which he caught a fever and died in. Ravenna on Sept 14, 1321. 
His bones still repose there Hn doom of eale has been reversed 
by the union of Italy ivhich has made the city of his birth 
and the vanous cities of his wandenngs component members of 
a common country His son Piero, who wrote a commentary on 
the Dtmna Cowmedia^ settled as a lawyer in I’erona and died 
m 1364 His daughter Beatrice lived as a nun in Ravenna dying 
at some time between 1330 (when Boccaccio was commissioned 
to bring her a present of ten gold crowns from a Florentine gild) 
and 1371 His direct hue became extinct in isog 

The Divina Cor1ifl3.ed.ia. — Of Dante’s works, that by which 
he is knoW'Si to all the educated world, and in virtue of which he 
holds his pkee as one of the half-dozen greatest writers of all 
tune is of course the Cemmedm (The epithet divina, it may be 
noted, was not given to the poem by its author, nor does it 
appear on. a title-page until the idth century.) The poem is 
absolutely unique in literature, it may safely be said that at no 
other epoch of tbe world s history could such a work have been 
produced Dante was steeped in all the learning, which in its way 
was considerable, of his time, he had read the Svmma Tkeolopca 
of Aquinas, the Trhor of his roaster Bninetto, and other encyclo- 
paedic works available in that age, he was familiar with most 
oi what was then known of the Latin classical and posl-classital 
authors Further, he was a deep and original political thinker, 
who bad himself borne 0 prominent part in practical politics 
The age was essentia, Uy one of great men, of free thought and 
free speech, of brilUant and daring attion, whether for good or 
evil It is easy to understand how Dante's bitterest scorn is 
reserved for those “sorry souls who b'ved wUhout infamy and 
without renown, displeasing to God and to His enemies.”" 

The time W’as thus propitious for the production of a great 
imaginative work, and the man was ready v;ho should produce F 
It called for a prophet, and the prophet said, “Here am i.” 
"Dante," says an acute writer, ’‘is not, as Homer is, the father of 
poetry' springing m the freshness and simplicity of childhood out 
of the arms of mother earth, he is rather, hke Noah, the father 
of a second poetical world, to whom he pours forth his prophetic 
song fraught with the wisdom and the experience of the old 
world ” Thus the Comnadia, though often classed for want of 
a better description among epic poems, is totally different in 
method and construction irom all other poems of that Mud. Its 
“hero” is the narrator himself, the incidents do not modify the 
course of the story, the place of episodes is taken by theok^cai 
or metaphysical disquisitions; the world through wMcb the poet 
takes his readers is peopled, not with characters of heroic story, 
but with men and women known personally or by repute to bhn 
and those for whom he wrote. Its aim is not to delight, hut to 
reprove, to rebuke, to exhort; to foiiE! men’s characters by 
teaching them what Courses of life will meet with reward what 
with penalty hereafter; “to put into verse,” the 
' things difikuJt to think ” For svidi ntiw' ^ 


wa needed 1 e h ve Ben bo s authority for beJevmg that the 
ter^a nma, surpassed, if at ail, only by tbe ancient he.xamoter 
as a laeisare eaually gdapiahk co sustained nariative, to debate 
to fierce invective, to clear-cut picture and to trenchant epigram 
was first employed by Dante 

Tae action of the Comrttedta opens in the early morning of the 
Fnday before Easier, i.u the year ^300 The poet finds himself 
losr m a forest escaping from which to ascend the mountain oi 
fehaty, he has his way barred by a wolf, a hon and a leopard 
This seems to indicate that at tins penoct of his life about the 
age of 35, Dante went through seme experience akm to what 
JS now called “conversion ” Tbe strong xvin of mx'stidsm found 
in so mani' of the deepest cbinker? of that age, and conspicuous 
in Dante’s mind 00 doubt played its part Hia efforts to free 
himseif from the ' forest" of 'worldly cares v'ere mpeded by the 
teniptatioDs of the world—^upidity including ambidcn) the 
pride of hie and the lusts of the fiesh, symbolized by the three 
beasib But a helper is at hand Virgil appears and explains that 
he has a commission from three ladies on high 10 guide him 
Tfie latiies are tbe Blessed Virgin (represenung the Divine Mercs'l , 
Sr Lucy (symbol of ilkminaucg grace t and Beatrice. In Virgil 
we are appareniiv iniended to see the symbol of what Dante 
calls philosophy what we should latber call natural religion; 
Beatrice standing for theology, or rather revealed religion Under 
Virgil’s escort Dante is led tb''Ough the two lower realms of the 
next world. Hell and Purgatory, meeting on the way with many 
persons illustrious or notorious in recent or remoter times as 
well as many well enough known then, but who, without the 
immortality, often unenviable, that the poet has conferred on 
them, would long- ago have been forgotten Popes, kings 
emperors, pioets and warriors, Florentine citizens oi all degrees, 
ai-p there found; some doomed to bcpeless punishment, otbersi 
expiating cbeir offences in milder torments, and looldng forward 
to deliverance in due time It is remarkable 10 notice bow rarely, 
if ever Danfe allows political sympathy or antagonism to inffu- 
ence him in his distribution of judgment Hell is conceived as 
a vast conical ho'low, reaching to the centre of the earth It has 
three great divisions, corresponding to Aristotle s three classes of 
vices, incontinence, brutishness (.which Dante identifies with 
nolence) and malice The first is outside the wads of the city 
of Dis; the second is within. The sinners by malice, which 
includes all forms of fraud or treachery, lie at the bottom of a 
gigantic pit, called Maleboige. with vertical sides, and accessible 
only by supernatural means, a monster named Gerj-on bearing 
the poets down on his back The torments here are of a more 
ternble, often of a loathsome character. Ignominy is added to 
pain and the nature of Dante's demeanour towards the sinners 
changes from pity to hatred. 

At the very bottom of the pit is Luafer, immo-yabiy fixed in 
ice; dimbing down bis limbs they reach the centre of tbe earth, 
whence a cranny conducts them back to the surface, ai the foot 
of the purgatorial mountain, which they reach as Easter Day is 
dawnii^. Before the actual Purgatory js attained they have to 
dimb for the latter half of the day and rest ax mght The 
occupants of this outer region are those who ha\e delayed 
repentance till death vas upon them They include many of 
the rooiit famous men of the last 30 years In the motnuig the 
gate IS opened, and Purgatory proper 13 entered This is divided 
into seven terraces corresponding to the seven deadly sins, which 
encircle the mountain and have to be reached by a senes of steep 
climbs, compared by Dante in one instance to the path from 
Fioreflce to Samminiato The purifying penalties are not degrad- 
ing, but rather tests of patience or endurance, and borne vplun- 
tanly by the souls, in several cases Dante has to bear a share 
in, them as he passes On the summit is tbe Bartbiy Paradise, 
Here Beatrice appears in a mystfeal pageant; Virgil departs, 
ieavit^ Dante in her charge By her he is led xhrough the various 
spheres of which, according to both the astropciny and the 
dieoiogy of the time. Heaven is composed to the supreme 
Heavm, or Empyrean, the seat of the Godhead For one moment 
tijwe is granted bun the mtinUve vusioo of the Datv and tbe 
tamprehctiflMra of ai which 13 the ultima e goaj, <4 
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Otbej 'ft’0rss.—Ta4- V^ls XnJis (Yj’fi u!e or 3 tw Life 
iuT sctii '•JCTf.taucns scex v0 '.nreadfed; coacaias the h&tory 
ijf Daates teve ftr Beatnre Ke dss^nbes ho» fce kcc Beatrice 
as d cfi*;u hksH'J a how he is'^ned c raise love lo hide ms 
ir-e te'.s ho® hs ft i id ard sa%- in a dream the death and irsns- 
t^utoi’-a cf his be’cved- how she died, and bow the 
1 . r't;n,sssta h' aaorher Iac\ nearly wen bs heart 
iiin. iL:. hs^'A Beitnce aepeared in tes imagnsat’on and reclaimecl 
tef c'i^rt and hew at Lit he saw a visio: 


tii-h •>!?* of Cod poem on some coniemporary event and tome from Ravenna 

■te'teJtS o’ tfc.i.'Si ; » Botori, to tooBtvo tio laurel otoM The «o« mtereim,e pat. 
. 0. ^ VI- rer. m sage is that m the hrsi poem (i^iof where he expressed ins hope 

r jt ;be Pare nts was u-<3iaesaonao.. - - • hiushed the third pan of the Commedn his grey 


tender 
^rom its hrst ; 


wnich aj-duced him to 


halts may be crowned with laurel on the banks of the Arno 
The Qmestuf de aqua et terra purports to he a discourse which 
Dante deiaered at Verona m Jan 13CO as a solution of the ques 
uoa which was being at that time much discussed— whether m 
any place on the earth s surface water is higher than the earth 
It was first published at Venice in 1306, by an ecclesiastic named 
Moncetti. Since Dr Moore, from internal evidence, made out a 
very strong case for it, its authenticity has been generally accepted 

There are 13 Latin Letters ascribed to Dante Those to the 

r’evfte iirr^te'' te siudr that he wighr '.rmorrfit 10 glorify i princes and peoples of Italy announemg the coming of Henry of 
her who an the f.ce of God for ever. It is in the form of ; LuTcmburg, to the Floreutmes to the emperor himselr, to the 
Si — eanrom one nahsta ana soaaets—set in a prose narrative j Italian cardinals and to a Florentine fnend refusing the base ccra- 

■ ' ■ ' didons of return from exile, hat'e been already mentioned. These 
are certainly authentic, as probably is also a long letter to Can 
Grande della Scala, containing directions for interpreting ftie 
Divim ComDiedia, with especial reference to the Faradno Oi 
less importance are the letters to cardinal Kiccolb da Prato, to 
the nephews of Count Alessandro da Romena, to the maiquis 
Moroello Maiaspina, to Cmo da Pistoia. and three written in the 
name of the Countess of BaltifoHe 
Dante's reputation has passed through many vicissitudes, and 
much trouble has been spent by critics in comparing him with 
other poets of estabhshed fame Read and commented upon with 
more admiration than intelligence in the Italian umveisities m the 
generaPon immediately succeeding bis death, his name bci,auje 
obscured as the sun of the Renaissance rose higher towards its 
mendian His fame is now fully vindicated as one of the world’s 
universal poets and the national poet of Italy 

(A ] Bu E. G. G ) 

I B 3 iroGEAPHV.— We have now two authoritative editions of the test 
I of the complete Opfre di Danle the Usto cntico of the Societa Daa- 
1 cesca Italiana, edited by M Barbi and others on the occasion of the 
sixth centenari (Florence, igii), reproducing the forms and oithog- 
raphy of the poet's own time; lie Oi'ord Danu of Edward Moore 
I revised and re-edited by Paget Toynbee (rgis'- Di Toynbee's Can- 
I cAfc Diciimary of Proper N antes and Notable Mattel s m the TForJIr 
veTj' ouestjonab)}’ — would attribute to Dante a rendering of the ’ °f f^ante 11014) is invaluable Concordances — based upon oddion* 
ko^an di k Ross m =3-' sonnets entitled H Fiore (The Flower) | Co>nmdta 

The treat.se De 'sulgari eloquenttat m Latin, is mentioned in 1 ' 


wstfl s.'hc-.astic divisions uni explanations, and was ^ probably 
lompleitd about rasi- ihouch the reference to the vision may 
'ne later 

Th.e Coii'jrjio ar Banquet (less accurately Cantata i h tae wort 
or Drnte’s manhood, as the Tits Naova is the work of his youth 
It corsist„' in. the form in which 1 : has come down to us of an 
mtrijc'iiciicn and three trCvitises each forrairg an elaborate com- 
mentary on 3 kng canzone It was intenJeo if completed, to have 
fompristd commentanes on ii more caneoni makmg 14 in all 
sne m this shape would have formed a tesoro or handbook of 
unliersa. knowledge such as Brunette Lacim and others have 
left In us It is perhaps eke least well known of Dante’s Italian 
w&rss. hat costmns many passages of great beauty and elevation 
rha magnmcBCt apotheosis of Rome and her empire in the fourth 
treatise being the first expression of his ideal itnpenaiisia. Indeed 
a kncwledee of it is quite indispensable to the full understanding 
of the Dtvivs Ccinmedta and the MonarcUa, It was probably 
writtea between 1304 and 130S 

Besides the poems contained in the F;/a Nutoh and Convivio, 
Dante composed a considerable number of canzoni, ballate and 
sonr^fts which are collected under the general title of Rme or 
Csnsomere, and tvhlcli secure him a puce among lyrical poets 
scy?cei> if at ad inrenor to that of Petrarch. Some scbolarv 


b> E A Faj (Boston. 188S). to tlie- minor ftahan works by B S 
Sheldon and A C White (1003) and to the Latin works by E K 


the Csitv't'K) R was probably written between 1304 and 130b. i Rand and E H. WilLms (1511), are doe to American scholars' 


its object was first to esbabhsh the Italian language as a literary 
ton^e, slid to dhiingmsh the noble or •'courtly" speech which 
mgfet become the property of the whole nation, at once a bond 
of internal unity and a line of demarcation against external 
sutii^ from fine local diaSecis peculiar to different distncts. 
and sacondly tc lay down rules for poetical composition ia the 
Sangtiage so estabhslied The work was intended to be in four 
notis. but omy two jec eittant The first of these deals with the 


Editions of ike Divitta Comnedia and Covimenta^'ics The first 
three editions oi the Co-wmedm were printed in 1472 at Foligno, Jlan- 
tua and Jesi They were reprinted, together with the bleapolitan. edi- 
tion ot 1477 by Lord Vernon and A. Pamzci m Lc Prime QmLio 
Editiani della O C ktterahtevie nstampak (1856), The first 
Venetun edition 15 of 1477, the first Milanese (NidnbeaPna) of tatC 
the fiisc Florentine of In 150'; Aldus produced the first "pocket” 
edition in his new '‘italic" type, The Cpmmedia begari to be the sub- 
ject of commentaries as soon as the author was in his grave beginninc, 
befoie 1330, With those of Dante’s son, Jacopo Aliehien, and Grazioto 


language, the second with the style and with the eompositioa of ' de’ Barob^iioli of Bologna on the fn/ento and of another Bolognese 
the eanaons It ctmiams much acute criticism of poetry and poeuc | J^'-opo della Lana, on the whole poem Somewhac later, but still before 
diction, sihI its treatment of the Italian dialects is" of sinttolar ' Otfima Commmtff attributed to the Florentine no to) 

sHterest 

The Latin treatise Memrchk. m three books, contains the 
•EEJtire ststerasii of Dante’s iwlidcal ideas. In it be propounds 
fte tiiesKy tbaS. tfae (Unvensai tempotal monarchy or empire is 

secsessary f-or wdi-bemg of the world, that the Roman neonle ■ i . .. 


•Antoa Landa, and tho^e of Danfe’s other son, Pietro, and the Car- 
I mdite Gaido da Pisa- Boccaccio's coramenta.’-y, the substance of Lf- 
; tores delivered at Florence in 1373, stops short at Inf xvii , it is accet- 
j ahl^ together with the two versions of his famou-, bfe of Danto . edited 
by p. Gnerri, in the Seniiort d'Jtaha series (Ban, rgiS) The great 
intis commentary of Boccaccio s disciple, Benvanuto da Imola (1375- 

arren 

» " — i-T ■— v**«-v* Ai* kinw^,. not^iwortiiy 

early comiDentator i& Francesco da Buti i^ho lectured at towards 
the dose oz the same century E'itracts from the ear]y cemmentaior^ 
are pven by G Bi^ m La D C netki fiiarazione artistka e f>el 
sewmre co'mmento tTurji, 1921, etc ) The foundations for the estah- 
tohmtmt of an accurate text were laid by Cari Witte in his eoition of 
1862 The fullest rgth century commentary, that of G. A. Seaxtazzini. is 
now sornewnat out of date. Among the be^t of more recent editions, 
^ notes or cotameniaries, are those of F Torraca. of T Casni, 
aroph&d by S, A. Barb,, and of Isidoro del Lungo, An 

^ critical introduction, is 
^523) For English readers, the three 


BE^ffir&pwdsimawdktciy upon God thoi^h be must reverence 
as xfe fet-bom af tbe Father. Pope and emperor are 
ite giikte &Ateiy ^painted, to lead the haman race to eternal 
xe.arity. Dante s ideal of the empire is a power 
usittBal ciKiSicts tp preserve israversai peace and liberty 
m *e goal of dvifeanoG. tbs reabzation of aH man’s 

my be adsevEd The work was probably com- 
post^ i^t the tirite of the iksom. of Henry VIT iato Italy, between 

«si rjtj. The book was first printed fey Carinas at Basle 

Isifer of forhiddsn books. | vjokmes in the Tempte aa^K^with test ' translation and com- 

eclogues in Latin 1 ^ ^ ® Widcsteed, are very useful, 

?fei\%gilBe? wbo imfited Mm to compose 3 waham wLi^v Irtferna Pttsxaiario and Faraduo of 
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Ed i ons 0} le M nor 71 srhs Tbs I a V o a Vis^ firs pnnte^ at 
F o ence r i To the Con t o at F o ea n 1450 The J 5 7 5a 
£ 00 ent a fist published in Ttbsuos Italiar ansLii.i(jn at 

centa n g and m the o..-,nal Lo.tjjt, tram a ms notv presetted 
a,- G.enoble, at Paris m tsgj , the ManafcMo at Basle in isgg There 
are critical editions of the V2to Ntif^va bj M Barbi tRoreace, tgof)j 
01 H-e X>s Vtd^an Bloqueniia by Pio Rajna (iSq6}, ot the Ecloguei 
by P H Wicksteed {Dante littd GtoViinni del Vvgdto, 1902), and G. 
4 . 1 biri- (Florence;, 1903). of the Lctten with translation and toBUKea- 
ta.r>’ l>y Paget Toyabee (igao; The Canconiere, or 'Rime, "sere first 
idequateU edited, tie genuine pieces separated from the doubtial and 
spunoiis, by Michele Baibi m the itito crAico of the Societa Dantesta 
Itabana (1021). 

English Tramhtiotis, Tie entire Dvuina Comntedia appeared first in 
English in the t’ersion of Henry Bo> d (1802 1 , and was toHoired by the 
admirable blank verse rendering of H F Gary (1814, 2nd ed iSigt, 
which has reroamed the standard translation Of the numerous later 
trausiauons may be meiitiDned thoto of Longfellow , of J A- Carlyle 
{Sn'feynD onlyj, C E Norton, and K F To?erin prose; G Musgrave 
of the /nierno in Spensenan stanzas, C L Shadwell, of the Purzaiono 
and Paiadiso in the metre of Marvell’s “Ode to Cromwell’ , Haset- 
ioot and M. B Anderson in ienit; rifna D G Rossetti’s translation cf 
tie Vua Nuova will always hold its place as a thing of beauij Trans- 
lations of the Vita Niio^ja by T Okey ot the Rime, Csnvmo, Mon- 
archta, Leiitrs, Edogwi, Qimesho de Aqua et Terra, by P H Widi.- 
steed and of the De Vutgari EhquenUa'by A G F. Howell, are pab- 
iished m the Temple Classirs, wnth full esplanatory notes Ses, in gen- 
era), P. Tojnbee, Dante tn English Lilerutiire from Cka-ucer to Cary 
figoq). and Bntapi’s Tribute to Danie nt Literature and Art igSa- 
Svso (tgzr) 

Aids and Sitidzss It is only possible here to mention a few works 
useful to English readers As general introduction, P Toy nbee Dante 
Ahshien, hs Life and Works (4th ed, igro) . E G Gardner, Dante 
(1933) ; N Zingarelh, Vita di Dante at, contpenato tMilan, 1505), and 
h!S larger Dante (.1903) Among critical studies, or elucidations of par- 
ucular asoects of Dante’s work, E. Moore Studies in Dante (tour 
senes, 1896-1917) , P Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches (1902), 
Dante Studies (igai) . P H, Wicksteed. Dante and Aquinas (igxs), 
From Vita Nuova to Paradiso (1922) , the volumes of Dante studies 
by F. D’O’udio, now reprinting in the collected edition of hts works; 
F Totraca, Studi danleschi (1912) and Nuovi Siudi danieschi (ign), 
E G Parodi Foeiia e storia Mila Divino Centmedta (1921) , B Croce, 
La Poesia di Dante (.1931, Eng trans by D Amshe) , C Ricci, L’ultmo 
nfugio di Dame (new ed, 1921); F Ercole, U densi^ro pahltco di 
Dtmte (Milan 192S) Copious bibliographical indications on deputed 
points are given in the latest edition of the D C with the commentary 
of Casini and S A Barbi (Florence, r 92 S'! The Ciomale Daniesco and 
the St-udt Danteschi directed by M. Barbi are important penoifical 
publications dealing with every aspect of the aubject 

Portraits 0} Dante' It is row generally agreed that the repainted 
figure of Dante in a fresco of the podesta s chapel in the Batgello in 
Florence is authentic and by Giotto, probably painted (c 1334) trom 
a sketch taken m the poet’s early life. The Tomgiani mask, now in 
the same chapel, long supposed to have been made from a death-mask, 
IS probably a work of the isti or r6th century. It is possible that the 
later representations of Dante may have been influenced by the por- 
trait by Taddeo Gsddi m Santa Croce (destroyed in 1566}. Notice- 
able among these are the immature in codex 1040 of the Bibhoteca 
Riccardiana (c 1436) ; the fresco transferred to canvas of Andrea del 
Castagno m Sta Apollonia (c. 1430) ; the symbohcal picture by 
Domenico ds Michelmo (1463) in the duomo at Florence, the bronze 
bust at Naples (late 15th century) , the recently discovered panel 
attributed to “Amico di Sandro ” In the i6tb century, we have the 
fieure of Dante in Luca Signorelli's tresco at Orvieto, and m Raphael’s 
“Parnassus and "Disputa’’ w the Vatican A famous signed sketch of 
Dante by Raphael is in the Albertina at Vienna See H T. Holbrook, 
Portraits of Dante from Qiatta to Raphael (1911) Attempts have fre- 
quently been made to discover the portrait of Dante in vanous 14th 
century frescoes, and there have been recent ' discovenes" ot this kind 
at Assisi and elsew'here, the ^ly one that is in the least plausible te 
that la Orcagna’s “Para<h-,e” in Santa Mawa Novella at Florence 

(E. G G ) 

BANTON, GEORGES JACQUES (i7S9-t794), French 
revolutionary leader, was bom at Arcis-sur-Aube on Oct 26, 1759. 
He belonged to a respectable family of Champagne; his father, 
who died in 1762. was an attorney at the local tribunal, his 
maternal grandfather the roads and bridges contractor of the 
province His mother neglected his upbringing, and the boy was 
allowed to run wild beside the Seme finding vent for his animal 
spirits in rustic games, in wood and field, in wrestling with the 
beasts on the farm and in defying his schoolmistress, who tried 
to tame him with the whip At the age of 14, after a short term 
at the small seminary at Troyes, this wild young ruffian, with 
pock-marked face, was entered at the Orafonens to finish his 
studies He won the prize for mythology, accesstty for rhetoric 
and Latin verse, and for French essay His hnagmation was fired 


b repubi can Rome and tb a appeal to .he easentiul part of h’s 
^ nature^ .va'i s-rengthened from day to day by hia assiduous 
' study of the ancient hislorians and morausts, 

I Deciding to study kw he went to Paris m 1780, where, thanks 
I to his confidence in himself, he w'as adniitted to the chambers 
1 of Alaicre Jean Nicolas Vinot The manifold sources of interest 
I provided by the courts could nor, however, entirely absorb him, 
, and his passion for physical exercise found outlet in swimming, 

! fencing and tennis Once, in an .nterva! between two cases, we 
■ find this high-spinted derk plunging into the Seme and hurling 
angry imprecations against the towers of the Bastille as the 
symbol of oppression Back at his lodgings he greedily read the 
Encyohpodie, the writings of Montesquieu and Voltaire, of Rous- 
seau and Buffon, and Beccaria's Trcaid des ditits et des peines. 
which as early as 1764 heralded s revolution in European cnmi- 
nal law. As a probationer advocate in the parlement, Danton w'as 
engaged in pleading, in a case in which a shepherd was in dispute 
with his overlord, he asserted his love of equality, and obtained 
the approval of Linguet 

His marnage with Angehque Charpentier forced him to settle 
down — or to appear to do so In 17S7, fherefore, he became 
advocate in the conseiis du rot This required him to take an oath 
to observe and keep atr.clly the laws and orduiances of the 
kiagdoni'’ and also, to debver a speech in Latin on his admittance 
He paid a high pnee for this post, but it gave him. a thorough 
insight mto pubhc law and administration, civil and ecclesiastical 
aSdirs, commerce and finance, the whole machinery of monarchy, 
the intricacies of customary law, and the law of coiporanons and 
property He was elected to the Masonic lodge of the New/ 
Soetirs, to which Frankhn and Voltaire bad belonged and there 
met Badly. Desmoulins, Condorcet, Chamfort and Sieyes He 
continued his studies, and it should be noted that he read and 
spoke fiuently Italian and English; he had read, in the original 
Pope, Shakespeare and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Natioiis 
We may picture him at this time — a broad face with strong 
features, sharply curv'ed mouth and bnihant eyes, biasing with 
inward fire and passion. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution (1789) Danton belonged to 
Cordehers distnct, his house was exactly where his statue stands 
to-day He was as impetuous as he always had been from child- 
hood in Champagne. As captain of the civic guard he attempted, 
on the night of July 15, to force the gates of the Bastille that 
he had before defied He w'as already taking sides against both 
the supporters of the old regime and the moderates He opposed 
Lafayette elected to the States Geueral by the nobility of 
Auvergne, who, after July 14, became chief of the National 
Guard, but who on Oct 5 and 6, defended the royal family He 
went further than Bailly, the learned mayor of Paris Danton s 
position IS clear from the time of the events of October, when the 
king and the assembly, the only two lawful authorities, became 
prisoners of the people, when Louis X\T had to leave Versailles 
and return to the Tuileries, escorted by a bunger-maddened mob 
It was Danton who bad the tocsin rung; and Danton who was 
charged by the general assembly of the Cordehers to thank the 
king for having graciously taken up Hs residence in sa bonm 
villa Although on Aug. 13, 1793, he was to affirm before the 
Convention that “the republic had existed in all men s minds 20 
years before its proclamation,” he. at this time, professed himself 
a good Royalist His record at the Palais Royal, and even more 
at the Cordeliers, shows him quick m conciliating and incapable 
of refusing popular favour At each re-eiecrion to the presidency 
of the district, the assembly “accompanies its unanimous vote 
with an outburst of enthusiasm ” Persuasion and force of char- 
acter made him, the popular tribune, doroinant “Danton, the 
president of the Cordeliers,” writes Taine, “could secure in his 
distnet the arrest of any one he pleased His violence in speech 
and counsel made him in the absence of wider opportunities, the 
ruler of his quarter," 

After the fall of the Bastille, the commune of Pans displaced 
the former council and took up its quarters at the hotel de ville 
This muruapal organization was to phy an important part in the 
Revolution By the decree of May 21 I'po L was divided into 
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iS SK nrrh £ rtiiro- _ ^ ^ , 

s.'id 3. cciuBcil cf 96 rotiibics, a 

4 «• ' r i ‘'^' i Cf-pji-S.’i UriSiuciiy '*ke Baiily as mayor the 
la-ftjrt a c.ccsrthast and moderate tone Dsnioa 

Tsu- aiJcred rc rearesen* ms diitnct :a Jati 175° After May at, 
i'-btr. "be {lir.ncis >ere suppressed he ioaaJecl the Cordeuars 
CA tbe Socie’y of the Rieacs or Mbn and the Cmzea, which 
mm Ei the cca-tZi. cf ±at name which s'ood on tfte sice of the 
ptssitSt ot He slso jOijis^d izi tlse debtees Ox the 

Jacohm ciwj, -vriach met m the Innner Ithrary of the cem-enf' 
ffl ikt rise A'r B>mse His molea: and extreme vjews led to his 
ai -M e>ecuons, but on Jan. 3 t> \ 79 ^. 

^id;Taiit3:ti:2:t3r ct ihs iiepariXDEDt In th^s year be 
feana 4 wider scept fai his potvers. He tooh a proffiineni part 
m C".e.d,s lierc*-s and after tie king’s fight. On July 16, mounted 
oa the altir dedkateJ W la pitru, ia the Cmmp de Mars, he 
reitd El his pafrerit'i voice the celebrated petidoa to the assembly 

l. ^ toacojit; sev' conststueoi; aad oflcuuve bodies, and to bring 
tie king to "riri After the Varenaes aftair. rhe Cordeliers were 
lEuaced. by tbs smooth rtirmmg ol the government during Lotus 
XVI 5 afa^nce, ts decLre for the republic The smtude of 
Lafayette and Eaul> 21 tne msssacres of the Omrip de. Mars, 
tte snooting down of the petitioners, and the fears of the moder- 
.itts, caused the trst grave split smor^st the revolntioiianes 
Daaton, whose arrest bad been decreed, took refuge first with 
bj.= £a~her-ia-iaw it Fontecay. then at .Arcis and Tkoj'es Thinking 
;; more prisient to oait France, he ded to London, acvompniued 
by his brothers-in-Lw, who went there to purchase weaving 
Sihchnas During this period the Cordeliers, long regarded askance 
(j’Z tte Constituent assembly, for the decree of May si, ino, 
was direrted sgainst them, became more extreme than, the 
jacebin*. They were accused of demagogy', and Danton was 
known to be the moving spirit. A split had at least begun to 
occur net w eta the moderates and democrats Dantoa, wirhont 
heatation. juned the Liter. 

His Muenft was ia no w'ay impaired by his exile, m his ab- 
sence the Thedin Francis section appointed him their repte- 
seatative. At the electoral assembly on Dec, 6, ijgi, he became 
asastaat deputy to the procitrsttr of rhe commune Already, it | 

m, ay in noted, be bad to meet murmurs against his wealth and ] 
acciisstitss of taking tainted mocey. In his inaugural speech he ] 
Did down in® prhidpJes, the reasons for bis veheaien.ee “how he ’ 
risked being tho'ight too Molent sc as neter to be weak”; nor i 
was he above self-praise; “I always act m accordance with the 
etemdl laws of Justice “ He declared himself in favour of con- 
sututirasal ssouarch}', but in the most threatening terms, and 
with sssurasccs of wvmion to the king that rang hke a summons ' 
At^ to, i7p;, was destined to bring him into power at one bound 
iiiakittg iiixa mdspensable in. tie provisional executive committee 
w^kh tlte assembly appointed aker decreeing the suspensioa of 
fe kicf. 

Tie stasmei of 1791 was also the summer of Dantoa's career 
Tlte wsr deriared by the asseaihly against the king of Hungary 
had started disasirously Louis XVL’s rfismiftajit of 
the GkaiiSn imiascry led to an lEsurrectiOQ on June 20 and an 
aStaci m the Tatleries Danton opened bis canjf®ign , he worked 
1^ the feela:^ of the deputies sent to the festival of the federa- 
te, persmded fes secdoa to prociauii oniversai suffrage, excited 
tie nsflf) against the doke of BTuncwick's manifesto served out 
cattrit^s to the iederahat ilcrtailiais and brought them to 
fhe ;.J V. , -iij embrace Ms 
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was now completed Dantoii asserts the discover)' in the archives 
of the chateau, ot a ‘ mass of proof of the most infamous perfidj 
ana the blackest conspiracies, gionfes ‘holy insurrection,” re- 
jokes la the murder of Mandat and the king’s suspension He 
defines his programme “The tribunals will ftnd me unchangeci, 
My whole efforts are coucentraced on poliucal and individual 
freedom, the mamtetiance of tae laws public tranquillity, the 
raiiiv of the &s departments, the gloiy- of the State the prosperity 
of the French people and on the equality of rights and happiness, 
though not on the chimerical equality of worldly goods ” 

This vigorous and clear conceptiun of political hberty and of 
the unity of the country was the keystone of D ant on’s policy, 
based on an often expressed confidence m the people During the 
disasters of August the Prussian invasion of Lorraine, the fall 
oi Longwy', the investment of Verdun, he kept his head agakuf 
the stream of general panic Michelet says that “at tbac suDlime 1 
and sinister crisis he was the voice of the Revolution and of , 
France.” On the evening of Tuesday, Aug 2S, he made bs 
strenuous appeal m the legislative assembly, for resistance, ior 
the mass levy- and a general requisition '‘Everything belongs to 
the country when tlie tountrj is in danger” It is true that a 
school of historians to-day denies tins reading of the part he 
plajed Albert Mathiez, in his Daniun st la patx, wul not be ■ 
moved even by his famous deriaration of Sept r . II 7 ioiis fari 
de Faudace, encore dc I’aiidacs et taujeurs de Vaudace, el h 
France csf sauvee £— “we must dare, and dare, and dare again— 
and France is saved'’' He will not beheve the sincerity of bis 
opposicion— -spinted as ii was— to the removal of the goveramm 
from Pans Mathiez would have us believe tliat while openly 
prophesying a certain viccory, secretly he was negotiating with 
Great Britain and saved the Prussian army by ill-timed con- 
ferences But surely there is no contradiction in the fervour of ‘ 
a popular leader keeping up the moral of the nation, and the 
prudence of a statesman desirous of ending the war as soon as 
possible To proceed, on Sept 21, 1792. Danton resigned the 
Ministry of Justice to devote himself to bis work in the Con- 
vention. On Dec i he was sent on a mission to Belgium, and for 
several months, by his counsels and exarapie, instilled courage 
into the army He advocated the annexation of the Belgian 
provinces which were clamouring for union. In his view, the 
Repubhc should be extended as far as possible, “its frontiers are 
marked out fay nature and we shall attain them on all four cor- 
ners of the horizon — the Rhine, the Atlantic the Pyrenees, the 
Alps These are the natural frontiers of France ' Thus Danton 
showed himself a disciple of Richelieu, and it cannot be denied 
that his politics were already tinged with imperialism His speech 
to the Convention on March 10, 1795, shows that, with Dumou- 
riK he even favoured the invasion of Holland and the declaration 
of war oti England 

Meanwhile, Danton was continually attacked by bis adversaries 
They accused him of offering to save Louis XVI in exchange for 
some millions of francs, of having secretly protected the emigres 
The statement of Theodore Lameth, the conversations with the 
duke of Chartres, the letters of the agent hLIes, the assertions of 
Lord Acton carry no convincing proof One may be shocked by 
ins needlessly brutal words in casting his vote for death; one 
may consider that he stided his real opinions in bidding for 
pi^ular favour, without behetiiig that Danton offered his inffu- 
ence for money Many have accused him of prevancation; it 
seems certain that his financial affairs were in great disorder, and 
it cannot be denied that he increased bis fortune during the ' 
Revoluticai But venahty has not been proved 

In April 1793, he was again called to a post of the gravest 
responsibility. The king’s execution provoked the insurrection 
in the Vendee and the formidable coalition against France. Du- 
monriez was preparing Ms coup d'etaS. The Convention, thus . 
defied, created the Cammittee of General Security, the Revala- 
tionaiy TribuPiil, and the Coianuttee oi Public Safety, of which ' 
Danton. was the real head. Once again his rdle had increased 
thanks to Ujat secret logic which, since the days of ifSq, had ^ 
coiistanGy increased his influence and^ so to speak, Ms force of v 
exj^nrion. There is no cause for surprise that Dantoa sMiakMi? 
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even to ths my be sub ect to stispc cm the ve y fervour of 
hi op n ons made eti Tiies on e erv s de Far t om h irg or 
esoneraiino- hm elf he summoned adver.araes tc come ont ' 
Pto the open In the convention on March 30, 1753 he deckred [ 
‘'To-dav T invite all sorts of do-jbts and suspicions, all manner ‘ 
af accusations, for I am resolved to state ever/thing . If any S 
one of i'ou entertains the slightest suspicion about my conduct as [ 
minister, if any one wishes for detailed accounts . 1st him ' 
rise and say so ” On April i he again attacked Ms slanderers If ' 
he really was corrupt, it must be admitted that his enemies were } 
singularly wanting in clearness of vision or courage He tried in j 
vam to reconciie the two hostile sections of the assembly The 
tribune, in his wards had become ‘aa arena of gladiators ” When, j 
he rose to speak he was greeted with murmurs, altercations and I 
threats, and at times, eg , April 10, 1793, there was tumultuous i 
disorder The Montegnards and the Girondins attacked one i 
another incesssntly, the comwune auenapted to impose its wishes 
by force 

Amid these storms, Danton's sole concern was to organise the ! 
new regime whidi ivas to transform France Akver was his reasoo- 
ing more lucid He wanted complete leiigious libertv subject only 
to the ordinary kw. He championed a programme of pubhc 
education for the children “whose fathers have leapt to arms lor 
the defence of the frontiers," for ’'our chief neeo is enlighten' ‘ 
merit ia the country and sounder patriotism, in the towns.” He | 
asked that the nation “'sbould be endowed as soon as possible j 
with a republican constitution wuth settled laws. ’ He deternuned ! 
to exploit all the benefits of the Revolution, his lucid reasoning 
led him straight to ths kernel of the problem, and he appealed 
for rapidity of execution and, above all, for national unity for the 
sake of which he urged all Frenchmen to sink their differences 
He never lost the revolutionary sense; his aim was to disciphne 
the spirit of liberty— in no way to weaken or restrict it When 
the Girondin, Isnard, president of the convention, seemed to 
threaten Paris because the commune sent a deputation to plead 
for the hberation of Hubert, Danton, in a heated extempore I 
speech, defended and exalted the capital against the accusations 
brought by the counter-revolut'onaries “Pans,” he cned, ' w'ffl 
always be a worthy setting for the national representative body,” 
In these impassioned struggles an event occurred, clearly illus- 
trating the dash of ideas On the night of May 30-31, the tocsin 
roused Paris yet again, and the alarm cannon was heard The ' 
Girmide had demanded the appointment of a "Committee of : 
Twelve” to enquire into the acts of the commune. Danton de- 
manded the suppression of this committee to which arbitrary , 
powers had been given, arguing that the ordinary tribunals were 
competent and that Paris, the advance guard of the Revolution, 
should be exempt from accusation 

The insurrection of May 31, the appointment of Hanriot by 
the commune, to command the army of Paris, the rising of June 
2, when the Convention was forced to expel 27 Girondms, consti- 
tute a definite set-back to Danton’s policy Robespierre’s star 
was rising On July 10 he superseded Danton on the Committee 
of PubKc Safety, who, only the previous day, had seemed to be 
Its master Yet Danton eulogized "the holy insurrection of May 
31” which, he maintained, had saved the republic His sang-froid, 
and his confidence in the Revolution were mimpaired On Thurs- 
day evening, Aug 1, though it was no longer to his personal 
advancement, he presse'd for the strengthening of government 
authority, and the constitution of a powerful central body The 
course of events was rousing all Danton's passion The adoption 
of a consritution granting universal suffrage increased his fer- 
vour; he was anxious, it would seem, at seeing- the legislative gain 
power at the expense of the executive, and aj^ehensive of the 
dangers threatening the country since, at sevesral points, the 
frontiers had been violated. Danton reverted £0 his policy of the 
past year. He became more and more vehement, clamoured for 
a “war of hons,” enunciated the necessary measures for the war 
in which the whole forces of the nations were now engaged, and 
urged the mobilization as tve should say to-day, of men, grain 
and money He maihtaifted that ^in such times of crisis> the gnv- 
enimeint had need of secret funds— proof ahki* c t 


be ad d ooi of h s patriot c courage m ghc be 
mo t ragx momeni of ibis crisis he was able to lock ahead, and 
to resume nis persistent advocacy of the cause of public education 
On July 25 the convennon elected him president Although 
he refused to serve again on the Committee of Public Safety, hk 
miliience, which dominated all the debates, remained formidable 
MTiea be spoke, it was ro ihe applause of the assembly and the 
tnbuaes. His Jemands for vigorous action were carried out 
and even e.xccedecf The convention decreed that the provisional 
gorernment of France should continue to he revolutionaiy until 
tne peace, in spite of gaps in the constitution, an executive power 
was formed, more pevrerfui than it had ever been But the stage 
was olread)' set for Danton s fall 
On Oct. 12 he went for a holiday to Arcis-sur-Aube £0 restore 
his. health. This was an exceJeut opportunity for his enemies — 
for Biilaud Varenne and Robespierre — to prepare his downfall 
IVhen he returned to Pans 10 November it was soon obvious that 
quitting his post had cost him his position Henceforward the 
Committee of Public Safety was the dictator, and Robespierre 
dictator to the ComEuttee. The Terror was established In truth 
Danton’s withdrawal seems hard to account for. and it has been 
said that he opened negotiations with, insurgents m N’onnandy, 
be that as it may, he was accused once more of taking money 
Having decided to put an end w the Terror, could Danton 
lay the monster low' No The movement he had helped to un- 
chain was to pursue its course with pitiless logic Robespierre 
and Danton hated each other, Danton was superseded In Nicose 
33, his fnend, Fabre d’Eglantine, was arrested. In Veatose the 
Hebertists were imprisoned Robespierre, who was marching 
toward the dictatorship, attacked both the Indulgents and the 
Etirages Danton maintained his courage He again denounced 
"the false patriots in red bonnets,” but his very successes only 
compromised him the more, Hebert’s execution brought him but 
an apparent triumph Robespierre meant to deal quickly with the 
formidable adversary who, at one moment, seemed beaten, only 
to leap up again, and who in the midsf of all his penis seemed 
calm, even to the point of hght-ieartedness. 

Danton neglected to attack in self-defence On Germinal to 
Robespierre had hrm arrested, impeached him before the intimi- 
dated Convention and cowed ihe Assembly The decree for his 
trial was voted without one dissentient voice. Danroa succumbed 
less to the ferocity of his enemies than to the pusillamraity oi his 
friends We do not possess his defence before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal; there seem to have been only a few indignant out- 
bursts, haughty remonstrances against the accusation of hamng 
betrayed tie people. Danton did not plead, he defied. He well 
knew that the crimes of which he was accused before the judges 
were not those that were really driving him to his death ’T have 
hved/' be declared, “entirely for my country." “I am Danton 
tdl my death; to-aiorrow I shall sleep in glory’* On April 6 
(Germiudl 16) Danton was giullotined Hia age was 34 years and 
six months, (H He ) 

BrstiOGRAPHY. — A Bourgeat, Danton.: documenis autkenhqties 
(1861) , Dtscoufs de Diinian (ed, A. Fribourg, r^io) ; A H Beealy, 
Life of Danton fiSog), Hhaire Belloc, Dartion (rSpc), A Aalard, 
Les Grands Orateurs de la RivolttUon {1914.) , L Madelin, Danton 
tEng. tr., 1921), See also Fscxch Revolutioji. 

DAKXFBE (Ger, Don<m, Hungarian Duna, Rumardan Dim- 
area, Lat Damthm or Dmtevms, and in the lower part of its 
course /rfer), the most important river of southern Europe. Ris- 
ing in the Black Forest mountains anti emptying into Black 
sea, it receives tributaries on the right bank from the eastern Alps, 
the Dinaric Alps and the Balkan mountains, and on the left bank 
fiptn the Prankiseber Jura, Bohmer Wald, Bohmiseb-Mahriseh 
Hohe, the Carpathians and the Transyivanjau Alps. It is 1,750 m 
long, drains an area of 320,300 sqm, and is the most important 
river of Europe as regards the voiume of its outflow, but inferior 
to the Volga in length and drainage area The river is first called 
the Danube at Donaueschingen in the Black Forest, where three 
streams, the Brigach, the Brege and a smaBer stream meet ar aa 
altituik of 2,rS7 feet. It is navigable for speoai irver craft below 
1 Uhe {height t 303 ft above sea level) and it is fed by at least 300 
trfbthanoE many of wh ch are theottchtes uugity 
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I"!- oe si iced o ree sec o the upper cou se 

T> j a tb njj'^sf e ti> bs ^ eer Brst la a and the 
Ira." Ca s a Q be owex uur e b’lo'ft Jjs I oa Gates 
The virecLioa o: Ws n\er la its upper ccurse is deierajiced 
P" izs structure af tae Aiprae lereicad Scsmg ’JO. crystaiime 
T-xk: of tue Black Forest it Sows eastr^ard across a narrow belt 
si Jurassic rocks to ijigmarmsen ani trcm thence :o Regensburg 
'be soT'-herr edge of the Swiss plateau (see Atssi, k:s bed 
r-cicg ill the so^i Moiasse fUpper Oiigoccne and ALacene rocks) 
itis Ps i!iVe>.t:o”. fclio^^lng tha so-caUed Danube Fault, which 
;ftisst‘ fron; .Schahiausen to Regensborg Betci^ the latter coto 
the '■fvcriS deSected soath-eastward dv ihe Bohenran massif and 
iowi b part ucon the crysta-line rocks of the latter and in part 
or CO tie Mcbise bu: at Kresis it turns eastward across the 
ilpiasse and after passing Vienna it dows chrcugh the gap which 
the eastem Alps from the Carpathians. Tie valley of 
the Dannbe above Sigaiaringen is narrow, tie scenery being wild 
aad beaMufiil espedaliy above Tiitthngen. where castles crown 
evety possisk summit on the neighbouring hills Below Immend- 
rttgen much water escapes by subcerratiean assures into the mer 
^ci, s tnbutary of the Rhine After it is joined on the right bank 
by *he IBer which tributary rises in the ."ygauer Alps the Danube 
aitairs a widih of "I yd and an average depth of 3 ft. 6 in and 
becomes navigahle downstream for specially constructed craft of 
ICO tons Ai DcKaaw’dnh fheight i,,^3a ft ) it receives the Lech, 
wb;.-h irlbutary rises near the luer sad Sows in a direction parallel 
:o it, W'hL'st at Regensburg ‘beighi; 949 ft ) the Danube receives 
on tbt left bank the river Naab which rises m the Fichtel Gebirge 
Below Regensburg, at Deggendorf, it is joined by the Isar, oa the 
banks oi which stands Munich. The upper course of the Danube 
hes in German territory. r,sing in Baden ana flowing through 
V.'irienherg and B..vana. At Passau (height 8co ft ) it enters 
Austria a.nd apprormately loc m of the north-western boundary 
of that cotintry is iornied by the Danube, its right bank, tributary 
tha Inn. and the Sabach which flows into the Inn on its nght 
)^tk. The rivers Isar Inn and Sainach drain a large portion of 
the eastern Alps and have many important towns on then banks 
Tb; Inn joins the Danune at Passau, 

GRBIST WEIBiPOOI 

From Passau to lira the Danube is hetnnied in by oioimtains, 
btet Its valley becomes wider below the latter town where the river 
suMivmes into several arms which unite again at the once famous 
wbiripool near Grem Below Grein, tie rner flows through an- 
otDcr narrow dfflle as far as Krems but once more subdivides as 
ts passes toward \ieaaa The district between Lma and Yienna 
» renowned for jfcs_ beauty and for the numerous places of histori- 
es arehnaologicsl interest along the river's banks At Vienna 
river 35 316 yd wide, and 4^9 ft above sea level and below 
ti® town K the dis^nct of Marchfeld which is a low-lying country 
across which tns Danube freqiienriy" subdivides forming numerous 
^ands. An important left bank tnbutaiy, the March, which 
drams Moravia, joins the Eonin stream here Before teaching 
Bratislava tPozsony, Pressburg), the Danube passes through the 
narrow 5^ netween the inwer ^urs of the Alps and the Car- 
IMthiacs and enters upon the middle section of the river At 
gap riK m-er also passes out of Austria and for a few miles 
H entirety m Czechmiovakia but it very soon becomes the 
btnmdary between thac country and Hungary, until it reaches 
ttriani, below which town it enters Hungary 
Danife flows for the first 100 m. of its middle course 
S ' If deposits of the Little Hungarian 

S ae Oreat Hungarian Plain 

0 liK Bakoay ndge, the ninennost arc of the Carpathian 
rtWEiam ^em, and Danube breaks through this ridse at 
After Jeavli^ Bmlislavn, the river divides into liree 
ffflTOEg Kfiineral iriands, but these 30m together again at 
wfe fee river is also fomed on its d Slihf&l 

f ^ D-iiitibe is 


Between 

' tVaez) the valley hwomes narrow until 


at the fatter own the i er turns soutl ard to flow n that d re 
t on tor 30 m across be great Hungar an pk n I th s long 
stretch, the Danube meanders about m a wiae alluvium-nlled val- 
ley, frequently dividing mro two or more streams and passing 
Budapest Baja (tvfiere it leaves Hungary anct enters Yugo- 
slaviai aid Mohacs At Almas, 14 m east of Osijek, the Danube 
IS jomed by the important right bank tributarj’, the Brave {height 
Sr ft), which nses in Tirol and drains a large portion of the 
Eastern Alps The Danube is again diverted eastward at Borovo 
by the Frusta Gora, and it flows along the northern edge of this 
range passing Novi Sad (Ujvidekl until it reaches Belgrade Be- 
tween these two towns the Danube receives the important left 
bank affluent, the Tisa (Theiss), which, rising in the Carpathians, 
drams the greater part of the western slopes of those mount ains' 
as well as the great Hungarian plain. At Belgrade, the Danube is 
joined bj’ the important right bank affluent, the Save, wnidi, 

I nsii^ in the Juhan Alps, flow's eastward and drains the greater 
! part of western Yugoslavia, whilst the eastern part of that coun- 
) try is drained bj' the Morava, which joins the Danube between 
Belgrade and Baaias, also on its right bank 
The whole character of ihe Danube v-alley changes suddenly at 
Bazias, and between that town and Turmi Sevenn, the river has 
worn out for itself a channel through the mountain ridge which 
joins the Carpathian arc with the Balkan mountains A large part 
of the great Hungarian plain, which covers an area of about 
30 000 sq m , is remarkably flat and low-lying, and the altitude 
rarely exceeds 300 ft In consequence, natural drainage by the 
Tisa and the Danube is very poor, and wncre artificial drainage 
has not been carried out, the banks of the rivers are in many 
places^ lined by wide swamps and marshes, which m winter form 
large ice-fields. Until comparatively recent geological times, this 
plam formed an extensive inland sea, whose final eflluent followed 
the present course of the Danube through the Kazan defile and 
the Iron Gates By the lowering of its channel through the gap 
, (the level of the Danube at Orsova is now 4.2 ft above sea level) 

{ this epicontinental sea was drained, leaving the gieat Hungarian 
i plain covered with 3 thick deposit of alluvial sands and gravels 
Hemmed in by precipitous rocks, the nv-er passes through the 
stupendous Kazan defile (162 yd. wide), then widens out to nearly 
a Orsova, but becomes narrower again at the Iron Gates. 

The river has been cleared of numerous obstructions to mske 
possible navigation along this stretch. 

THE LOWER COURSE 

The lower course of the Danube stretches from the Iron Gates 
to the Black Sea From Bazias to the junction with the small 
nglit bank cributaxy* the Tunok, the Danube forms the boundaf^ 
between Y'ugoslavia and Rumania From the Timok to a pomt 
27 m e^t of Ruschuk, it forms the boundary between Rumania 
and Bulgaria, after which it flows entirely through Rumanian 
territory' Along its lower course, the Danube flows over Quater- 
napr de^sits covered by river sands and gravels, Its north bank 
is low, flat and marshy w'lth numerous small lakes, but its south 
“ heights which make excellent town sites, 

e g , Vidm, Xmm-Palanka, Svishtov, Ruschuk and Sihstra. At Rus- 
teuk, the railway irom Bucharest to Varna, crosses the Danube 
Receives many tributaries along this stretch, those on 
rts kn b^, of which the OltuI and Dambovita, on which stands 
Bucharey are the most important, draining the Transyh'aman 
Alps, and those on its nght bank, draining the northern ridges of 
the Balkan mountains. At Cernavoda, where the river is crossed 
Bucharest to Constantija, the Black sea port, 
^<^rthward by the hills of Dofarufa, which 
Almo- lemuant of the Hercynmu foreland of Europe. 

^ f ^ f f river suDdivides into 

surrounding co'unlTv 
changes its direction again af 
ward ffiwsiM port: on the delta of the Danube, and flows east- 

i non fnT.a ’Pouths Sea-gomg vessels having a register up to 

tons ran saT o ^ ^ Braila, but those up to floo 

i !nd S Two left bank affluenu, tbf 

Seret and the Prut wDcb dram the eastern side of the Carpathmfi 
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mountains enter the r ver near Gaiaia For oO m in an eas,ieri> 
d rect on from Gaia z the Dannoe flows as a ngle channe on li 
t breaks up ntn he sc eral branches ot s deLa. Along ttie ' 
northern shore of .he nver irora. Gatatz to the sea there rs a large 
number of sbaiJow lakes whicn indicates the poor aramage of the 
region The most important mouths of the river are, reading from ; 
north tQ south, the &li3, Sulina and St, George and in igoj the j 
ratio of the discharge of these three branches was Suh'na 9% St 
George 24% and KiJia 67% The mean annual outflow of all the I 
mouths is estimaied at 315,200 cu-ft, per sec , and the amount of 
silt brought down at loS millios tons per year As the currents of 
the Black sea along this coast flow from north to south, the 
Slit brought down by the Kilia branch tends to block up the 
mouths of the other channels t 

The delta of the Danube, wb'ch is about i 000 sqtn in area, is 
a mere wilderness of swamps and marshes covered by tail reeds 
and through which, the silt kden distributaries of the river slowly 
meander. The monotony of this waste of country is reheved here 
and there by isolated elevations covered bi’- oak, beech aud 1 
willows, many of them marking anaeiit coast lines The most im- 
portant towns in the delta region are Istnail, Qulia and Vilkof on 
the K.iiia branch, Sulina at the mouth of the Sulina branch and 
Tulcea and St George on the St George's branch The Kiba 
branch itself breaks up into a wide delta which is continually ad- 
vancing seaward, and It is estimated that us various mouths pour 
into the sea 3,000 cu.ft. of sediment per minute The Suhna 
branch breaks off from the Tulcea (St George’s) branch, 7 m 
below the town of Tulcea, and the St George s 'branch, again sub- 
dnddes before entering the sea 

Before engineenng works were commenced to make the chan- 
nels navigable, skips drawing only 8 ft, of water experienced great 
difliculty in entering, for the depth of water in few portions of 
the channels rarelj exceeded this figure and the frequent occur- 
rence of numerous sand banks and bars further added to the diffi- 
culty of shipping, To-day, ships drawing 22 ft. of water can. reach 
Brltla 

Traffic. — ^The Danube may be divided for traffic purposes into 
the maritime Danube from the sea to above Braila, and the 
fluvial Danube from this point up to Regensburg, where the nvei 
at present ceases to be navigable for large craft Braila and 
Galatz, situated respectively 171 and 150 kilometres from Sulina 
(ac the mouth of the rivet), are the usual points for tranship- 
ment between seagoing vessels and barges Besides transhipping 
goods on to barges, seagoing vessels also tranship on to railways 
at Braila and Galatz Traffic has never equalled that on the 
Rhine, where the countries are much more highly developed 
industrially, 

Tlie European Commission. — The administration of the 
Danube was formerly controlled by the single European commis- 
sion of the Danube, an institution set up with a provisional 
character by the Treaty ot Paris in 2856 Its headquarters were 
at Galatz, and it administered the Danubian delta only, eight 
interested nations being represented on it The conservancy of 
the other Danubkn reach of international importance — the Iron 
Gates—was entrusted to Austria-Hungary, and assigned by her 
to Hungary, 1 

Jn the Treaty of Bucharest (May jgiS) the Central Powers j 
reduced the membership of the European commission to “states 1 
situated on the Danube or the European coasts of the Black 
sea” The Treaty of Versailles (June 1919) reinstated the com- 
mission in '‘the powers it possessed before the war ” It went on 
that ‘‘as a provisional measure, only representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Rumania shall constitute this com- 
mission.'’ The commission acquired defirute character when the 
Danube sffitule was signed in Paris on July 23 rqsr In future, 
subject to the unanimous consent of the states represented on 
the commission any European state which is able to prove its 
possession of sufficient Kiaritime commercial and European inter- 
ests at the mouths of the Danube may be represented on it 
Up to 1926, however, the representation had not been increased 

The international Commission- — ^The Treaty of Vemailles, 
Art. 347, provided that "from the point where the competence 


o the Euronear comm ss on cea es e from abo.e Brada 
the Danube system referred to in Art 331, 2e., as far as the 
highest navigable point at Ultn, ‘shall be placed under the 
adramistration of an mtemational commission composed as 
follows — 

Two representatives of Genuan riparian States 

One representative of each other nparian. State 

One representative of each non-rfpanan. State represented m 
the future as the European commission of the Danube,” 

This coniEussiou was to carry on the administration piovision- 
ally until the conclusion of a definite statute concerning the 
Danube 

On July 23, rqzr, this statute was signed .Many of us pro- 
visos simply foUow^ed the lines of the ''convention on the regime 
of navigable waterways of lucemacional tonceim.' concluded at 
Barcelona on April 20, 1921 Article i declared nangation on the 
Danube system to be unrestricted and open to all flags on a 
footing of complete equalstj’, from tiim to the Black sea, and the 
internationalised portions of the Danube tributaries were defined 
The provisional composition of the international commission 
was confirmed It had to see that the declaration in Art i uas 
not infringed by any npariaii State or States, to draw up a pra- 
gramme of public works for the improvement of the waterway 
cm the basis of proposals submitted by the nparians, controlling 
and if necessarj' modifying the annual programmes ox the ripanan 
states for current works of maintenancfc The cost of such works 
was borne by the nparian State concerned assisted, if the 
commission so decided, by other States interested. 

The cost of works of improvement (not maintenance) might 
he covered by navigation dues, to be imposed (with the com- 
mission's authorisation) by the nparian State which had executed 
the works, or by the commission itself, if it had executed them 
at its own charges^ Dues were to be assessed on the ship's 
tonnage and not based on the goods transported, revenue from 
them was to be applied exclusively to the works for which they 
were imposed there was to be no differential treatment of flags 
Customs duties levied by a npanan on goods loaded or discharged 
ac the Danubian ports in its territory were also to be levied with- 
out distmcticm of flag or hindrance to navigation, and were not 
to be higher than duties levied at other frontiers of the same 
state The transport of goods and passengers, even between 
ports of the same npanan State, was to be unrestricted and open 
to all flags on a footing of perfect equality, with the exception of 
regular local services which may only be earned out by foreign 
craft subject to the observance of the national law of the local 
sovereign, and in agreement with the authorities of the riparian 
state concerned (An 22). Passage of goods and passengers m 
transit was to be free. Uniform police regulations were to he 
drawn up and apphed by each riparian on its own temtory. A 
special joint service of Rumania and Yugoslaria, organised with 
the approval of the commission, wik have to take over the main- 
tenance and improvement of the Iron Gates section, with head- 
quarters at Orsova. The comimssion was to decide on special 
works to be undesrtakeu (and dues to be levied for the purpose) 
and to have pow’er to abolish the service when its work was 
done; it could inaugurate like services elsewhere if necessary 

The commission was to determine its own procedure and 
administer its own budget, the presidency being held for six 
months by each delegation in turn Its seat was to be at Bratis- 
lava the first five years, and thereafter it might be established at 
other towns on the Danube, selected at its di5,.retion, for five- 
year periods in rotation Its property and members were to en- 
joy diplomatic privileges and it was to fly its own flag. It was 
to deal ia the first instarce with questions regarding the inter- 
pretaticn and application of the convention; but the special 
jurisdiction set up by the League of Ivations would ultimately 
have to deal with complaints from a state that the commission 
was acting ttltra ■mres, or from the commission against a state for 
neglecting to carry out its decisions Every effort was made to 
insure uniformity betweea the workings of the International and 
the European commissions, and between different signatory states. 

The convention came into force on June 30. 1922- One of the 
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rrojl mponsi.: ctb tia: ha. seen Bised sm:c *»'- *» i 

titl 'ai-.h f.e jnt£rpreia:'-or. of An, C2 (above) ^ , 
Eeriic =lv:ts m Europe viere inauoas to reserra lo twir 

OT.-i.s iis ^a^ ;«ds ira. 3 ic henvsea ports ra tse^r 

Ic iic-Iss-on on Art Oi, ±e RujasMan 
srcted tint '-bo earrings of gowis oa river craft bet^e^ 
(■fio s-a.Vj ia the sants countn' did bo; co-’is'itaie sabotage ft toe 
giwds, wre s-iosc'^'i-es^y irafisbirped a seagoi-ag ves^l to 
ej'pisrt taa that Art 22 ijsoosed no restriction^ on the trafiic 
tstr.sd os up to ifesT titne by Greece. It ■ftoi.ifl seem to be 
es-'a-Ijiibisj fit the decisicns ot the Pov-ers coifterence that casual 
trctspoti by wresgs ixt'els bettveen tem ports in the same state 
i» Tc Ite i-ntes'.n-ie<i c'-en u it takes place repeatedly (See 


Ivt,sM) MAtis TsAX'spom i , -r,, , 

Ever a&ce lart tbs old Ludvrigskanal connecting the Danube 
\~A tsc river Ifaia is being eniarged aud wiH forai the Sime- 
-m'-IIsruse Casal, txms making navigation between the Atlantic 
£k^aa md the Bi&ck Sea tcrough the European continent possible, 
Alauy fegenss are woven armind the course of the Danube A 
distrfC; in A'CStm near Gr«a is sail called the Kibeliingen-gau 
in memory of ccie of the most fasreus sagas 
5i3i,ij&(aiAKiT--Sir E. HertsM. Map of Europe by Treaty (1S7;- 
ai ) ; Tte^i ci Tjris d« mars 1S55 vol. 3 , Tratie de Tondm du 
13 raais iSt, vol 3 , Tea ti de Berlin du J3 jmllet, 1S78, vol 4 ; 
Trdti df Lmirn de 10 ffiare, 1883, vol 4 State Papers, voL Si, 
A'ie pboLc relaP^ H la zstiigothn des smhouchures du Danube du i 
wwmh'e. iSdj/Bntsh Poreim Oifice The Treaty oi Peace, etc 
Art 331-33-9, Hb-SiS U • Societe des lSs.tiatts. Decued des Trades, 
\‘oL 35 \o. &!•;. Conoeniior, dtubUssan<- k status defiviiif du Danube 
du 33 jaaist, rose, J, P. Chamberkun, ‘The Regime _ of the lattr- 
M,Kocal Rivars' Dasube ana Rhine,” Columbm Um\ Studies m 
Bkeory, vol tqs, Mo a T923); A. J. Toynuee, Survey of Inter- 
muow if’Jrs igso-sy 11933 ), 


DANVERS, a town of Essex county, Afassaefaasetts, 19m 
is' E- of Boston, on the coast. It is served by the Boston and 
Maine railroad. The population was ir,7gS ia 1925 Jt is a 
residest'-sl suburb, has various manufacturing industries, with an 
output in 193? veiled at $7,o&S,23&, and is the seat of a State 
bo^'tal fot the insane Danvers was separated fro.m .Sa-’em as a 
district in 1752 and incorporated as a tir'vn in 1737, but the act 
of iiKorpotat'cai was disallowed by the privy council In 1775 it 
was a^ia incerporaxed. Within its present limits was Salem vd- 
bgt. die mitre of the witchcraft delusion of 1693. Danvers was 
the bir±pDce of Israel Iftitaam (g.n > 

See J W HanscK, History of the Town of Danvers (1848;, 
aiKl A. P White, *'Edstory of iknvers” in History 0/ Esses: Co 
(xm) 

DANViybE, a city of eastern Illinois, USA, 13401. S, of 
QaeagiS, 0® fee bluSa of the 'Venmlion mer; the county seat of 
'Vhmlsm connry. It is s-med by the Chicago and Eastern litinois, 
(ths liiiaoB Tracdcm (ekctnci, the New A'crfe Central and the 
Wab*sh rartwaj's. The pc^uiaiic® v/os 33,776 in xqao na- 
five wfette) and was esumated by the census bureau at 38,200 in 
It is the eommerdal centre of a rich farming and coal- 
ismmg regKffl, and has substantial manufacturii^ indtxstries, m- 
mkoad hjcomotiv-e and repair shops. Sour and lumber 
rsffis, large Wick plants, glass works and a ainc smelter. The ont- 
pet d the fasindes within the city in 1937 was valued at $14,- 
5424^3, Bask cleariiigs ia 1936 were ^168,044,977. The assessed 
«aWWs«a of prr^rty ia 1937 was $r3,53S>68i. lliere are large 
i^jy ai^ steel: farms rotmd afeoat. The Himes of the county 
fffiaiami over 3,^^ tons of coal in, 1926. At the westerH 
bmssilsrf of tfee city is Lake ¥mr^csi,a reservoir 41a. long, with 
a. rskpmSty of a sc©,«ocy 30 ogri. mn^^d, in 1935. A Wanci of 
^ 1 ‘fetWiBl Sm& fW BiisitSed Vcdmrtfiep Scidiecs sras estab- 
M!®t Kere W s%S. ISajw0& w® the s&s of an Ind^H' village, 
the draife. Ia 1834 Dan Beckwith' 

W? 'sjfem slse uity im,aa«s®d, Wdh.'' Ws tmdiiig cabm here, and 
m rS^6 the cocenty seat It was fecor- 

A Etsmtti^km form of gnvenxnietit was 
(g^epsiedm 1^0) is m proeex 
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PANTILLEis a city in the “blue grass*' region of Kentucky, 
USA, 70m S E of Laulsville: the county seat of Boyle county 
It IS served bj the Southern railway system The population waj 
3,099 in rgea (SjCo negroes) and ms estimated locally unduduig 
contiguous suburbs) at 7 500 in 1938 Danville is an. important 
market for horses, catile, hogs and sheep, hemp, tobacco; as the 
trading centre for a large area, and has large railroad shops. 
It is the seal of the Kentucky school for the deaf (founded 
x 323), the first State institution of the kind m America; Centre 
college for men (Presbyterian , chartered 1819} , and Kentucky 
(formerly Caldwell) college for women (Piesbytenan • 1860) 
There are many fine old mansions in and near the city, and beau- 
tiful lantiscapes and river scenery in every direction Herrington 
created by the aydro-electnc development on the Vix river, 
has 75m. of shore line The battlefield of Perryville is irm west 
At Pleasant Hill, irm nortii, are fee massive stone buddings of 
an abandoned Shaker community, Danville w-as on the Wilderness 
road, and was one of the first settlement.^ (17S1) in Kentucky 
It was the home of Dr Ephraim McDowell (1771-1830), who m 
iSoo performed the first entirely successful operation for ovarian 
tumour; and was the birthplace of Justice John M Hirlan From 
i;86 to 1790 an influential “pohucal club' held lung winter 
evening debates in th Gill Tavern, and hcie met the rune coaven- 
tions which discussed the terms of sepiraLion from Virginia and 
framed the first State constitution 

DANVILLEj a borough of Montour county, Pa , U S A , on 
the high northern bank of the Susquehanna river, at the base of 
Montour ridge, 110m N W of Philadelphia, the county seat and 
an active manufacturing centre, Ic is on Federal highway 11, and 
is served by the Lackawanna, the Pennsylvania and the Reading 
railways. The popuialion was 6,952 in igao, and was estimated 
locally at 7,500 in 193S Limestone abounds in the vicinity, and 
the borough has large iron and steel works, silk and stocking mills 
and other industries It is the seat of a State hospital for the 
insane (esiabhsbed 186S) A settlement wag made here about 
1776, and in 1792 a town was bid out, called Dans Town, attef 
one of the founders With the discoi’eiy of iron ore on Montour 
nefee, and the completion of the north branch of the Peimsylvariia 
canal through the borough, it greiv rapidly, and was incorporated 
in 1849 The iron deposits are now exhausted and ore is imported 
by the local mills The first ' T" rail in America was rolled here 
in 1845 

DANVILLE, a city of Virginia, USA, on the high banks 
of the picturesque Dan river, near the southern boundary of the 
State, m Pittsylvama county but politically independent of it. It 
is on Federal highways 170 and 501, and is served by the Danville 
and Western and the Southern railways The population was 
31,539 m 1930 (26% negroes) The local estimate for 1928, in- 
cluding immediate suburbs, was 37,000 It is one of the largest 
markets in the country for bngbcdcaf tobacco handling 100,- 
ooq,oooD annually, and has one of the largest and oldest cotton 
mills in the South, operating 13 462 looms and 467,000 spindles ia 
igaS There are hosiery and silk mills, and various other mana- ' 
factunng industries. The aggregate output of the 37 factories ih 
the city in 1927 was valued at 503,231 Danville was settled 
about 1770 incorporated as 3 town in 1792, and as a city in 1883. 
After the evacuation of Richmond on April 2, 1S65 fee archives'- 
of the Confederacy were brought to Danville, and for a few days 
Jefferson Davis made it bis capital. The building in which he met 
his cabinet is now a Confederate memorial and museum. 

DANZIG, Fse£ Cixv 01, a state under the protection of the 
le^ue of Nations has an area of 791 sqm.; the territory fe 
dmded info municipalities and rural districts. Population of the 
whole state (1034J 385.000 (96^^^ of which were Germans), that 
of the Da^g muniapahiy being 2311,000 Besides the Jimnici--, 
of Danzig, there are the teunidpaUty of Zoppot (27^500 
Mabit^ts), the two towns Ihegenhof (3,100) and NeuteicL- 
K900). and some greato c~““ — ' ‘ os Pmust (3400) airf*' 
C1J4500) of the population iire Evauptlical siiiv 

Roman Cafeohe but tfae Meniromtes are 
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ds on tbe left bank of tire tvp Eer” a eh oi he and bj compe ag to subm o he Continenta s> fern almost 
IS en ancg at \ei.fahrvi'3S er no the Baltic ruia d u. trade 'sas gi en back to Prussia in i£i4 
Be Im by ra It s ra e ed by ■svo o.aachv-s The city of Daacig which until the close of the World War 
Etna 1 tnbui.ary oi the Vistula dredged to a had been the capital of West Prussia, was separated with a part 
jO large t assets reach the inner wharves The i of the surrounding country from, the German empire by the 
IS were removed on the nottir and west sides in ' Treatj’' of Versailles, and received the status of a free city. The 
TUOE acijinred by ttte mumcipaiity has been | decision registered in Articles loo— io 5 of the treaty represented 



(NDAHIES of the free city Of DANZIS AS ESTAB- 


’ a compromise between the Polish demand for the teb*,ion to the 
new* Pultsb slate of the most convenient outlet and inlet fo- 
, Polish commerce, and the reluctance felt by the Peace Conference 
I to place a city, g6fc of whose population was German, under an- 
I other sovereignty The separation became eiiecTiye Jan ro 
ipro, and the administration of the city and the territory was 
I placed temporarily under Allied adminlstradon, until Nov 15 
j 1920, when the formal prociAmadon of the free city of Danzig, 
j as described in tne Treaty of Versailles, was made by the repre- 
I sentativc of the League of Nations The troops were withdrawn, 
I and General Hakitig acted as high commissioner for the League 
I until Feb 1923, when he was suci-eeded by Mr M S MacDonnell, 
I who in. turn was succeeded in Feb 1016 by Dr. van Hamel, 
I a Dutch jurist Internal administration before the separation 
I from Germany w'as under the burgomaster, Herr Sahm, who, as 
1 soon as the constitution came into force, was elected president of 
j the Senate 

Constitution. — ^The constitution, drafted by a Constituent 
I Assembly elected in May 1930, was ratified, with some small 


;aty of VERSAILLES 1 S 13 THE CITY, WHICH HAS A amendments, by the League of Nations, and finally aufhoriKed by 
147 M IS UNOER THE PROTECTION OF THE LEAGUE the high comnussianer in May 1933 The in.teniati<jn.al and public 

status of the free city as a state under the protection of the League 
mades and gardens, the Steffens park, outside j of Nations, represented m Danzig by its own high comnussioner, 
SO a c in extent, occupying the north-western is based on Articles ioo~ro8 of the Treaty of VersaiDes and the 

I subsequent treaues between Danzig and Poland as provided for 
isetves Its picturesque mediaeval aspect. The in the Treaty of Versailles Of these, the most important are the 
jf the Hanseatic days with lofty omaaiented Danag-Polish Treaty drafted by the Conference of Ambassadors 
■ed windows, are the delight of the visitor, but with the assistance of delegations from the Polish and the Dan- 
close to the entrance doors and abutting on the zig states, and signed in Pans on Nov 9, 1930, and the Warsaw 
iring The Hohe Tor modelled after a Roman Convention of Oct 34, igci (a supplement co the first-named 
a remarkable monumental erection of the i6th treaty) dealing mainly wath economic quesuons The high commis- 
runs the Lange Gesse, the main street, to the sioner of the League of Nations decides in the first instance all 
1 this square stands the Artiis- or Junker-hof differences arising between Danzig and Poland The two parties 
sees of _the middle ages were m Germany styled retain the right uf appeal to the Council of the League of Nations 
containing a hall richly decorated wdth wood Poland’s nghts in Danzig are exclusively economic and ensure her 
res, once used as a banqueting room and now free access to the sea The harbour and waterways are adinmis- 
'hange St Marys’s church, begun in 1343 tered by a commission made up of five nominees of Danzig and 
3, one of Ibe largest Protestant churches in Poland under a president, who roust be of Swiss nacionahty and 
IS a paindng of the Last Judgment, formerlv appointed by the Council of the League of Natrons if Danzig 
van Eyck, but probablj’ by Memlinc Other and Poland cannot agree on his appointment The administration 
include the beautiful Gothic town hall, with a of the railways in the free city, with the exception of narrow gauge 
armoury (Zeughaus) and the Fraaciscan mon- railways and street tramw'ays, forms part of the Polish State 
1871, and now housing the picture gallery and railway system, Danzig’s special interests being protected by a 

representative of the free city on the directorate of the Polish 
zig IS mentioned in 997 as an important town railways, 

it was held by Pomerania, Poland, Brandenburg The conduct of the free city’s foreign relations is commicted 
d after 1308 it prospered under the Teutonic to the Polish government, which is also entrusted with the protec- 
me of the four chief towns of the Hanseatic don of Danzig nationals abroad. The olSdai language is Geiman. 
ithen the Teutonic order had become thoroughly The legislative body, the Volkstag, consists of rao members The 
hook off its yoke and submitted^ to Poland, to Senate consists of a presdcait and seven senators holding chief 
lily ceded, along with West Prussia, at the peace office (elected for a term of four years) and a vice-president and 
lahy subject to Poland aud represented ia the 13 senators in adjunct ofhee (elected for an indefinite period, 
it the election of PoKsb kings, it enj'oyed the depending on the confiQeace of the Volkstag) In accordance 
ity, and governed a. considerable territory with with the provision of the Treaty of Versailles the free uty is ia 
iges. It suffered severely through vaiious wars customs union with Poland Posts telegraphs and telsphooes are 
LSth^ centuries, and in rpq, having declared m under the po^al and telegraphic administration of the free city, 
us Leszczynski, was besieged and taken by the which is a member of the international postal unioa. PoLsiui is 
ans At the first ^partition of Poland, in 1772, entitled to have a postal service office in the harbour for the 
ated from^that kingdom, and in 1793 ft came purpose of laaintaining direct communicaLioir between Daozig 
1 of Prussia lii 3 807, during the war between and Poland, as well as between Poland and overseas countries, 
la, It was bombarded and The area of the harbour has been defined to include a large part 

= rewarded with the title ■ 1 . ..= ' D ,c . 1 of the town of Danzig (X ) 

if Tilsit Napoleon declared It a free tewn, nndar: Ediscatioiii^Besides auiaeioas elementary technical and ad 
( Frroce,, Prussia and Saxonj^ restoring itf vanced and secondary schpols, there 3a a techmea] university wkJj 
A Frenhli go vetojpro however ' ''fki, an stafl of sS profeswre In the term, 19^7 
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ceaaries, mostly Canans and Ionian Greeks After the destruction 
of JeruiiAleiE! by Nebuchadrezzar in 5815 e c,) the Jewish fugitives 
I of ’whom Jeremiah, was one, came to Tahpanties When Najcrauj 
' was fiien by Ainasis II the monopoly of Greek trafhc the Greeks 
were ail removed from Daphnae and the place never recovered its 


itiece <i,XPi : tix) stuitrt’. 

Trade and Shippiag. — ^Tne sr.uciion of Dasag on ihe noittb 
uf tti: rn cr 'f istuli .s most fa , ouraoi", The \istijr connects Dan- 
tig nir Pfioiii j-nd, Dj mescs ot its tribjtarjes and caculsj with 

ejarrr’iuiy th a wkrame ano Lithuania The so-cnheG Dead Vistu- wac di,uicJi;uvi..vL lium « — i-*-.- — “-■•^1-1. ti-i-uvcrea its 

r the Ervtnh at Neufahrwasser to a distance of , prosperity, in Herodotus's time the deserted remains of the docks 
ut-ny 5of: and lor a farther two miles up and buiidmgs were visible The site was discovered by Sir Flindew 

* - . , 1 ^ JT j.t. . T- -r-i T . .. 


dr. 


tae near lor vessrlj 


j_-ff draugiit Fadhties Petrie in 


ships 


jiiuLca itLiic -*11 iSS6^ tlic DEiTifi CciSLic of tli6 J'cw b 333 ij^Iitcr ^ sccixis to 
Up to Sooo presence the traditioti of the Jewa^h refugees There h a massive 

1 Av. vrwn 4 .ATcTa-^ f- 7 ib;i“rtTrA^«cr ti.nc n TAvj>i..<x ^ 


art. availaok' jot tae repair and miimecan..e 

tors thtse cm oe ^.ciommodattd in doating coces, ot waica mere 1 lort ana enclosure; uie caici utacuvci;/ wa.b a. large number of 
rtr: -c.a-i G-.tre .ire four dockyarJs F ^cbichau. International i fragments of pottery, which show the characteristics of Ionian 
:8K;pt*ai.d;!<£ «nil Engineering Co Lid. / ceraprismg the former ' art, but their shapes and other details testify to their local 
Impriial dotkyard ami tie rahwjy worhsn&psi, Kknitfer, and ' mnoufacture. 

Ify.an Tile Intcrr auoasi rtipbuL'dinr and Encheering Co, Ltd . DAPHNE (Gr laurel tree), m Greek mythology, was the 
hui at! x-rginal cnpitai 01 iiG.ccc, English and French capital par- , daughter of the Arcadian nier-god Ladon, or the Thetsalim 
t.ri^iiM’ with yev each and Danzig and Pohsfc capital with i Psneus, or of the Laconian Amyclas She W'as beloved by Apollo 

acf'i ieuvh ichicfcaa has built vessciS of 35,000 tons This dock- — j u., 1 — .™, u., i 1_ - > 

yaru was in rgeS especiudj’ occupied with rhe tonstructioa of 
bigger motor sPips wiih an average tonnage of 10 oco tons each, 
and hid ar one penod 6 - saa ions or motorships on the stocks 
The free basin has a wharfage of about 3 Uoefe and vessels draw- 
ing up to ;6Jt. can 4a aiangsiae Elecrnc cTur.es and warehausa 
Acccmrsodaiion are presided and raiiway connection exists with 
tne mcin system An i-mpoitar.: adjunct to the port is the igfa-r'd 
at Helm which has a basin of great potential value as 3 commer- 
cial hartsour A new basin for 'he transhiDiTienc of heavy goods 
nas to he ready by .959 

Tcc ctEef imports are foodstiiss, fertilizers chetmcais, ore 
scrap-ircn, machines hardware building materuL, raw cotton and 
rexiPes. the principal exports are coal, brnber. sugar, grain, 
cemeii., naphtha, iron and steei Large granaries and warehouses 


, ^ ^ — — ^{JULLC] 

and whec pursued by him was changed by her mocher Ge into a 
laurel tree (Ovid. Meia-nt,, i 452-567) In the Peloporaieska 
legends, another suitor of Daphne, Leucippus, sou of Oeaomaus 
j of Ksa, disguised himself as a gid and joined her coropamoas 
, His sex was discoveied while bathing, and he was slum by fee 
(nymphs (Pausanns vin 20, Parthemus, Erotica, 15). 

DAPHNE, j.n botany, a. gems of shrubs, belonging to the faia, 
ily rhymelaeaceae, and containing about 40 species, natives of 
Europe and temperate Asia D Liurooh, spurge laurel, a small 
evergreen shrub with green flowers in the leaf axils towards the 
ends of the branches and ovoid black very poisonous bernes, e 
found in England m copses and on hedge-banks in stilt sods 0 
Mecercmi, mezereun, 3 rather- larger shiub, a to 4ft high, has 
deciduous leaves and bears fragrant pink flowers in dusters m the 
axils of last season’s leaves in early spring before the foliage The 


r. , , t reason 5 ,ieave5 m eany spnusr Df'ZOre the 

waarves 01 the port, wbe'-e are I bnght red ovoid berries are catnartic the whole plant is acrid mri 

£ wh ,“” 1 ? 6 « 3 ” '»»! »i »Pk- p»<»«"«as. mi the berlt used rn d, "tolly i t i S. » 

Si SS,?to I TO»I, i. Britto It IS 1 tyell-boA garden ^anl and S 

?iLSf “““* i »' » >£ open t STj 

s 'tetri’ 

te ‘tezr s:?; 

pSs'tef 'ate orjir s 

ings from the pert of Dsnzig to nearly ail ihe ports of the^Balfir morl fdim 1 ^ the chief figure was a boy. of 

and tile North saa, to New York, Philadeipm'a and the Artantir Salt -p noble appearance, whose father and mother mm 

ports of canaca, end to Londca and Sf As to the v 1 

treSe^ there are duect express pissenger trains from Danzie- to ah * ro-me- ^'irel bearer ), walked one of his nearest relations car- 
:he chief centres of Germany, Fokiad and the Saliic s*ates Danz z 1 the branch hung with laurel and flowers and having on 

- - ' ^ from which hung several smaller balk 


-he chief centres of Germany, Foiaad and the Saliic states Danzis; 
is ai imponimt junction of aeroplane rommunicauons Aeroplanes 
re^rly for Berlin, Konigsberg, Warsaw zad dur- 
3 AUenstem. Manenburg Riga 

S SSJS""' =0 Hel„cgf„„ „d S’S 

<?'? >- »«• ~cy. 


II 7 7 ituiig Bevciu.1 smaller nans 

bad was placed on the middle of the branch or 
pote whiA was then twined round with ribbons, 

were said to indicate the sun, stars and moon, while 

b 7 r 365 iti num- 

bLrW ^ of maidens carrying suppliant 

dLb«2l fj ‘J-Til”. .T^. 


based os gulden (iked at 1,25th of the sterling'and ! dX 7 «, "T ^ ^0^ The Daphmphoros 

Pfe«>?*P) ms new currency was introduced hv Se I it tint H 1"^°? “ T^ie festival 

^IS9S) , L R Farodl, 


H ' was introoucett bv the 

™ Sve tag 

Tfero fe also a pniduce sitS>'2 


C-uUs aj the Greek States, iv 284-186. 

bero of the shepherds of Sidiy 

EiK^sffliiB'nRr c if “—va. itAwaugc. ( trvDinn r)7 A of bucolic poetry According to his cotin- 

i’flW (Irons- w r * 2 ^? 2 fTui. ms^ x. 18), Dapb- 

Tie &ir Basa of^.Vaittms [passim} | shenhe^'*” ° Hermes and a Sicilian nymph and was found 

Mattonc I - snepneids in a erove nf IativcIti i-F , tv_ 


^ Tke Soar Baan &id Eroe CiN of Vazwm [passim) 

SecrKBiiat, Geneva losii wntux, (League of Nations 

" “I"!*' 


hv a ^ricnian nympn ana was touna 

the aff^ion of A Ovhence his name). He wc® 

but her thrMi* ' promise to love none 

^ f be proved unfaithful he would loso 

hlmdness D „v, promise and was smitten witii 

Dlavme rhe fifi? j endeavoured to console himself 
died or was i shepherds’ songs, soon afterwattfe 

SSed T “P. Hermes 

caused a spnng of water to gush out from the spot ^hcre tEc 
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son fcad been earned off Ever aftemards, the Sicilians offered 
sacrifices at this spring In Theocritus, Id. L, Eaphnis^ appar' 
sntly has offended Eros and Aphrodite, and ia return has been 
snniten ■with unrequited lo\e, hs dies, although Aphrodite, 
moved fay compassion endeavours, but too late, to save Imai, 

See H W. Stoll m Rosefaer’s Lextkon, and G. Knaack m Pauly- 
ft'issowa’s RealshcyklopadiB. 

DARAB* a town of Ears, in Persia, and headquarters of a 
iistnet of the same name, sutuated in 28° u-S' N , 54° 37' E , at 
an elevation of 4,000 ft , on the Shiraz, Fasa, Furg, Bandar Abbas 
caravan route, about 140 m from the first-named and 208 m from 
the last. It is a straggling place with an esUraated population of j 
6,000. The distriti around produces oranges and lemons m 
ibundance, and tobacco of good qnahty is cnltivuted extenrivsly 
In Iranian legend, the foundation of the town, known also as 
Darab-gird, is attributed to Darab. father of Dara IDarius III ) 
4 bout 4 m to the south-west, is a large circular earthwork known 
IS Kalah-i-Darab, desenbed in Sir W. Ouseley’s TrswT (1819), 
the history of which is unknown Another manument in the 
ricimty is a gigantic bas-rehef canned on the vertical face of a 
cock, representing the victory of rhe Sasanian Shapur I. ov'sr the 
Roman emperor Valerian, ad 260 

D’ARANYI, JELLY {1893- ), Hungarian violinist, 

iraiid-niece of Dr, Joachim and one of the most brilliant players 


and skirmished, bat did not attack Only 2 short time before, a 
Persian force had ridden, to disaster into a similar ditch dug for 
them by ths Ephthdlne Huns Pezozes did not like the unusual 
steadiness in the Roman ranks any more than he liked the ditch 
Also a stream, whose bed was four feet deep, probably interfered 
with hi? power to manoeuvre. The nest day remforcemencs 
brought the Persian strength to a total said to be 50,000 men The 
Persians advanced about noon Pezozes reiieved the front line with 
the second to keep up a continuous fire of archery, but the wind 
I favoured the Roman bowTuen Both sides suffered heavy losses 
in this missile fight. The Persian horse charged the Roman left 
The Roman cavalry gave way. Then the squadron of Fharas, 
moving along the high ground, fell on the Persian rear, and the 
6co Hunnish cavalry from the left (east) angle of the central 
bastion, took the enemy in Sank The Pers-aa horse was routed 
with heavy loss 

Behsarias noted a movement of the Persians, inrluding the 
'‘Immortals,” toward his right. He ordered the victorious Huns 
from the left Sank to reinforce the similar detadment on the 
right, and added troops from his reserve. The Persian attack 
i drove in the Roman cav^alry on their front, but the Huns, charg- 
j mg from the west angle of the trench, penetrated between the two 
1 Persian lines and created disorder. The reinforcements sent by 
I Behsanus charged also, and the defeated Roman cavalry rallied 


if her day, was bom at Budapest on May 3, iSps She studied 
under Hubay and quickly attracted notice by her e.\ceptioiial 
30wers, eventually winning world-wide recogmdon. She resides 
in London Her sister, Madame Adila Fachin, also a violinist, is 
bkew’ise a player of the first rank, 

DARAS, a fortified Roman city on the Mesopotamian fronter 
ibout iz miles N W. of Nvsibis, founded ad. 504 by Anastasius 
to replace Nisibis, ceded to the Persiana ad 363 It was built 
lear the head of, and almost completely blocking, a narrow valley 
rumung north-north-east and south-south-west. It danked the 
road to Mardin 

Belisariufi, aged 24, appoinred General of the East by Justinian 
in 529, was stationed here in June, 530, when Pezozes arrived at 
Nisibis with a Persian army of 40 000 horse and foot, to invade 
the Roman empire Reinforcements from Lebanon raised Beli- 
sarius’ army to 25 000 undi»aplined troops, discouraged by recent 
defeats. Daras was dominated on three sides by high ground 
This, and the low spirits of the troops, made it unw'ise to stand 
a siege. Eelisarius caused a ditch to be dug across the valley, the 
flanks protected by the high ground unsuited to cavalry Open- 
ings allowed the Romans to counter-attack In the centre 3 rec- 
tangular projection, like an entrenched ramp, gave fianking fire 
across the front and protected the front and e.yposed fianks of 


two bodies of 600 Hunnish light cavalry, placed on either ride 
of this bastio.n Infantry manned the centre, and cavalry was 
posted on the flanks In concealment, on the high ground beyond 
the Rcanan left (east) fiank, was posted a squadron of 300 light 
horse, under Pharas Eeb'sarius kept a reserve under Ms own hand 
The city walls gave the protection of overhead fire from the bows 
of the inhabitants of Daras and, probably, artillery engines. 

Pezozes arrayed his host m two lines He kept the '‘Imrijortals” 
m reserve The first day the Persians looked over the situation 

Tt is erroneous to suppose that every shepherd caEed DapMife in 
pastoral poetry and mmattce is thb HapJinis, 
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flAN OF THE BATTLE OF DABAS. A 0. 
DEFEATED THE BtPSIANS 


530, IK WHICH BEUSAfilUS 


and counter-attacked. Surprised and almost surrounded, the Per- 
sians broke The Roman lines now advanced across the ditch, and 
tlie vicLonoas cavalry rolled up the Persian fiank Bellsarius called 
an early halt to the pursuit lest Ms undisciphned troops might get 
oat of hand and fall into an ambush 

TMs victory restored the prestige of Roman arms, raised morale 
and discipline, and estabhsbed the reputation of Behsarius The 
use of the ditch afforded security to the weakest part of the line 
By its location, it protected the front, fianks and rear. It econo- 
mized force by making use of the walls of Haras and the citizens 
CO cover a possible retirement. It left the cavalry the greatest 
freedom of manoeunre Finally, it permitted a counter-attack. 

Bibuograi’Sy — I. Secondary accounts m English. J B. Buy, Hts~ 
tory of the Laitr Roman Empire, jps~Soo (1SS9) • E Gibbon, DeiEne 
and Fall of ihe- Rotaan Empire , T Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders 
<i8So--iS 99) , Mahon, Life of BehsantiS (iSig) , C W Oman, Eiftoty 
of ihe Art of War in the Middle Ages (1924) , ScanuaeH, The Batik of 
Doras I.M the U S. Cavalry Johrnat, October, 1932). There is no 
sansfactory secondary account, 

2. Primary accounts Malalas, Ch.ronogra.phia. (in Migne. Fair Gr. 
V. 9?, 1S60) ; Procopius Mhtones (i9i4~r934; Greek, and English on 
opposite pages). 

3. For topography and maps Chapot, La Frantiere de I’Euphrais 
(100?); Sachau, Rene in Synen imd Masopotafnien (1:883). 

(J.M.SC) 

DARBHANGA, a town and district of British India, in the 
Tirhut diwsioa of Behar and Orissa. The town is on the left bank 
of the Little Bagbmati nver, and has a railway station. Pop 
(ipai) 53,700. The town is really a collection of villages round 
the residence of the Maharaja, a large modem building in exten- 
sive grounds There are a hospital, with a medical college and 
a Lady Dufferin hospital attached, and a town hall end large 
tanks extending for c'er a mile. The district of Harbhar.ga ex- 
tends from the Jsepai frontier to the Ganges, Area 3,348 sqm 
Pop- (rqoi) 3,913,529 The district consists entirely of an allu- 
vial plain, in which the principal rivers are the Ganges, Eurh 
Gandak, Baghmati and Little Baghtoati, Balau and Little Balan, 
and Tiljuga Rice is the staple crop, and the cultivator is espe- 
cially dependent on the winter harv'cst. In 1897 a famine affected 
the whole districr except the Samastipur subdivision, and an- 
other affected half the district in 1906-07. Imhgo manufacture was 
formerly an important industry hot has declined Sugar cultiva- 
tion and manufacture have to some extent taken its place. To 
baccois ako a valuable crop. The district is traversed by the main 
line of the Bengal and North-Western railway. Pnsa (q n ) in the 
west of the district is the headquarters of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Department 

The Darbhanga raj, which was founded in the 16th century, is 
a name apphed to a large estate which incMdes parts of the dis- 
tricts of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr. Pumea and Bhagal 
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D'ARBLAY 


, r even oi be rc-KKe Sr Thrde wrote to Dr Btirney on Jnly Mr John on re uriaj 
^ a adl mj o D- bhanga home fuU of he Prayfis of the 3 i^ok I had lent him, and pro 
3. oorn .H ib5o, anc on attain- j teslmg that there were passages in ic which might do konou-iQ 

- * T>-i— -j — — talk of It for ever, and he feels ardent after the 
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re ren'Trcc in iSS^ in order lu „- 

afeanar in isSd, maharaja baoadnr 
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zc the Innisr-. htatatory ( Richardson we uii,pi 

ranage his i denoneiaent, he could no^get^na oi J;he Rogue, he said " M;?® 


en n.H iScre^sicn tc efe m: in iSgS, and hereditaiy Maharafa- 
<3'i’Zt! ,n ;q:c he rcas a memoer ot zze Esecmive Ccanml of 
Bf'Hsr ar^ Cr'ssa from zqz. 1517 Kc is the head of the 
iisrh I I;ra 3 .n-’n== 

B’AESLAY, FEASrCES (175.-1540), Englisf noveUst 
arJ diarist ne.ter known as Ft.vxv Bce,seIi, daughter of Dr 


Jane I 


■16' htirr-^y fyt >, tijs bom 


, . King's Ljnn Norfolk, on 

i;e’. Her ni' thei was Esther dieepe, granddaughter of 
a Pfer.fii Kt’oere nacr.td Duljtis Taor.j' wus the fourth child in 
a ‘^amni at ^Jc Of he’’ crothers James fitiO-iSsrl becama an 
admiral ar.d sdled with Captain Cock on his second and third 
rmtages ard Charles Burney 11-37— iSi?) was a weil-knovra 
classical sthoiar In x -cn the family reroo vcd lo London, and Dr 
Bianer uhe W4,5 now a lashiotiaDle rtusic-masier. took a house 
ITS Poiaad sirci't Mrs Burney died in i~oi, when Fanny was 
onh’ nisj” years old Her sisters Esther iHettyy afterwards Mrs 

/“'l, T%._. «y-t ^ .r 


,(j:v c:?-- -- w---’ — - irjJSS 

Burney soon visited the Thrales at Streailiam, "the most cot 
sequential day I have spent since ray birrh ’ she calls the occasim 
It was the prelude to much longer visits there Dr Johnson’^ 
best cotaplitnents were made tor her beneht, and eagerly trdu 
senbedin her diarv His affectionate friendship for “little Burney*' 
only ceased with liis death 

Evebtui was 3 continuea ‘success Sir Joshua Reynolds sat up 
an night to read it as did Edmund Burke, who came neict to 
Johnson in Miss Burney’s esteem She was introduced to Elizabeth 
hlontagu and the other bluestocking ladies, to Richard Bnnslev 
Sheridan and to the gay iVDs Mary Cholmondeiey, the sister of 
Peg Woffington, whose manners, as desenbed in the diary, esplim 
much of Enelma. At the suggestion of Mrs Thrale, and with 
offers of help from Arthur Murpby and encouragement from 
Sheridan, Fanny began to write a comedy Cosp, realiaing tie 
hmitations of her powers, tried to dissuade hci, and the piece, 
Tke Wzthngs, was suppressed m deference to what she called a 


. ^ - i:,SLUCi aikc; waiUSir EKAtii { z nc hl lu wtJLtL ajje CaJidu a 

Ch,.ries Rousseau Burney, and Susanna, afterwards Mrs Pbilhps. “hissing, groainng, catcalling epistle" fiom her two “daddies” 
wort sL-nt inscboft] in Pans, hut Fannv was left to gducate herself. 1 Meanwhile her intercourse with Mrs Thrale piovcd very esad- 
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E, rly in i -06 she paid her first vicu to Dr Burney’s friend Samuel j 
Crisp ChCiSingtOT Hal! near Epsom. Dr Buney had first 
r-ade bamSiC-i Crisps scqurir'ic.-ace about 1745 a: the house of 
Falke Grenjh* urssidfather of the diirist and the two studied 
mcs.c while res* of the gaeais hunted Cnsp wrote a play, 
ndeb was staged by Davad Garrick in 1754 at the re- 
qucat 0: 'he jcautifnt countess of Coventry fjtt'e Marta Guniung), 
Tfec play bad no srest success and in 170^ Cnsp estabhshed him- 
self b retirc-sient a: Ciiesaingto.a Hal! where he Dequentiy en- 
rertasned his sister^ f.Irs Sophia Case of Burford, O'dordshire, 
ansi Gr^ Bunsey ann bis farruiv to whom he was fannharJy known 
as “dadd;/" Cnsp - li was tc her “daddy’’ Crisp and her sister 
Susan that Fanny Barney addressed large portions of her diary 
and mary of her fetters After his wifes death b 1767, Dr, 
Burney mamed Hi^ijefh Aiieu, widow of a King’s Ljmn wine- 
rafirebanr, 

From her rs'.h j-ear Fanny lived in the midst of a brilliant 
■‘oaai arcie gathered round her father in Poland street and later 
m y? new home b St Marim’s street, Leicester Fields. London 
Garrftk was a frequent vasitor and would errive before eight 
o ebek iu the morning Of tfte various Tyens ’ they entertained 
she i^ves 2 gra^ic account, notably of Omai, the Otaheitan 
asd of Ajciqs Orlov', the favourite of Cstberins II of 
Russia. Dr. Johnsoa i*e first met at her ucher’s home in March 
17:7. H^^fatbar’s draOTr;g-~ogin, where she met many of the 
cfekf mpsiciins actors and authors of the day, was in fact Fanny’s 
school Her _ reading, however, was by no means Hnated, 
Maiaiuky statact that m the whole of Dr Bumey's iibrary there 
was bat one mwi, Fieiding s .diwe/ia, 'nut Austin Dobson poants 


ing and left her little time for writing She went with her lo Bath 
in 17S0. and was at Streatham again in 1781 Her next book was 
wntten partly at Chessington and after much discussion mtb 
Air Cnsp Cecika, or Memoirs of ah Harci.Sj by the author of 
Evehm, was published m 3 \oh m 1782 by Alessrs Payne and 
Cadell I who paid the author £2^0 — not £2,000 as stated by 
MacauJav ) 

On Apn! 24. 17S3, Eannv Burney’s "most judicjous adviser aM 
stirmxUtmg critic ' 'daddy’’ Cnsp, died He was her devoted 
friend as she was to him, 'the dearest thing on earth ’ The miC 
year she was lo lose two more friends Airs Thrale marntd 
Piozza, and Johnson died Fanny bed met the celebrated Mrs, 
Delanyin 1783, and she now attached herself to her Mrs Defeuv, 
who was linng (1785) m a house near Windsor castle presented 
to her by George III , was on the friendliest terms with both the 
Lrag and queen, and Queen Charlotte soon after offered Miss 
Burney the post of second keeper of the robes, with & salary af 
£200 a year, which after some hesitation was accepted. Fanny’s 
j own misgivmgE as to her unfitness for court life were quite jush- 
nen From Queen Charlotte she received unvnr5'ing kindaess, 
though she was not very clevc with her waiting-inaid’s duties She 
had to attend the queen’s toilet, to take care of her hp-dog and her 
snuff-box, and to help her senior, Mrs Schwellenberg, in enter- 
taining the king’s equerries and visitors at tea. The constant 
assodation with Airs Scbiveilenherg, who has been described as 
^ person of uncertain temjier and impaired health) 

swaadiea iix the buckram of backstiitrs etiquette/* proved to V 
the worst part of fanny's duties The strain told on her healtk 
aM after pressure both from Fanny and her numerous friends, 


om that she ^as acq-oumted with the abhfi Provost’s Voym de i Dr vi 

MuiSfmS; and with AlarivauaE i,^k de Morienae besides ruTKt<!« 1 1 prepar“ with her a joint memorial asking the queens 

V th. b»ak „f M,; ft' Wt ae royal se™„ in JdytjOjLti,. 

Fmaxes Brocsks. Her rffarv akn r-rtritaino ti,,. w, — J .r _ i ^ pcnsion of £ido a year, granted from the queen’s private 


r ma-cs Brocskfi. Her diacy eho coutams the record of much more 
readi:^. Her stcjwiofher, a woman of some caltsvation 
did iwt envr^ragie hoiats of ^hhhi^. Fanny therefore, made 
A hsafee ot bar asKSBg them a History ef Carohne Evelyn 
s -stery oratmtaag m aceoant ef Evehiu s mcthei. Luckily her 
yeamal dud bm meet wirii the same fate. The first entry in it 
tmmsife Afay 3c, i- 5 S, sad it estmied over 72 year! The 

eeri®? &i it tjadeMpent wiujferale editing in later ifevs 

"" f ^ She planned out Evdiml 

» A Fom^- ZtiEfs Estrmog •m& t%e Worrld, Iwg before it was 
mimdmTi was puMis&ed by- T^as Lowndes in the 

i«. r 773 ,htit itwtsm aaifi Jnaethat Dr. Bumev learned 
when toe book had been tsmswed and praised 
Faaey .prwdly toM Mrs. Thrafe the secret^ Mrs. 

S 5 ®^ esothfir sister., Anne, were ecfteii with 


pume ana r“nmed to her fathcr’.q house at Chelsea 

X;9r became acqaainted mth a gJ'oup of French 
wno had taken a house. Juniper Hall, near Mickleham, where 
Fannys sister, Mrs. PhiEips lived On July 31, 1793, she 
mamed OM of the exiles, Alexandre DArbky, an artiherv officer, 
Who had been adjutant-general to La Fsyette. They took a «at- 
^e_at Bookham on the strength, it appears, of Miss Bumey'i 
pension In 1795 she produced her Brkf Rgfkchons rehuwi 
Emisrma French Clergy Her son Alexandre was bom os 
foiiowing spring SheriJau produced' af 
t ^ mi Elgsm, a tragedy which was not saiffe^ 

even by tiie actn^ of the Kembles and Mrs Siddons The {diy 

D'Arblay issued her next noy^ 
i t ^ of Fonth (3 vols. 1^99} hy ‘ 

»cribcm Unforimmtd, h4eraiy sucews was J ’ 
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second play, Love and Fmhion, vfas ectualiy put la lebearsal jn : 
1700 but was mthdrawn m the Qe.tt year. la isoi Madame 
D'Arbiay accompanied her husband 10 Pans is here he eveatuaily 
obiamed a place in the dvii semce In i3xa she returned to, 
England, bnngmg with her her son Alexandre 10 escape the con- 1 
scnption In 1S14 she published Th^ Wanderer; or Fehtak DtM- 
culnes Possibly because readers expected to find a description 
of her impressions of revolutionary france it had a large sale, 
from which the author realized £ 7,000. Nobody, li has heea said, 
ever read The Wanderer At the end of that year she returned 
to France During the Hundred D ass of i Si 5 she was :n Belgium, 
and the vivid account in her Diury of Brussels daring IVaterloo 
may have been used by Thackeray m PaHiry Fair General 
D'Arbky now received permission to settle m England- After Ms 
death at Bath on May 3, 3818, hjs iwfe hved in Boiton street. 
Piccadilly There she was visited in iSid by Sir Walter Scott, 
ftho describes her {Joiirml, Nov iS, 1826) as an elderly lady wiih 
no remains of personal beauty, but with a gentle manner and 
a pleasing countenance. The later years of her hfe were occu- 
pied wth the editing of the Memoirs oj Dr Btiniey, arranged from 
hs ovin Manuscripts^ from family papers and from personal rec- 
ollec-hons (3 vols , 1832) Her stvie had, as rime went on, altered ' 
for the worse, and this book is full of extraordinarj' aftectations 
Madame D’Arbky died in London on Jan 6, 1840 and was 
buned at Wakot, Bath, near her son and husband 

Madame D'Arblay’s best title to the atfections of modem 
readers is the Diary and Letters Dr Johnson lives in its pages 
almost as vindly as in those of Boswell, and King George and 
fais wife in a friendlier light than in most of their contemporary 
portraits Croker, in The Quarterly Review, April 1833 and June 
1842, made two attacks on Madame D’Arblay Tne first is an un- 
friendly but largely justifiable cntidsm on. the Memoirs of Dr. 
Bmmy In the second, a review of the first three volumes of the 
Deary atid Letters, Croker abused the wnter’s innocent vanity, 
and declared that, considering their bulk and pretensions, the, 
Dtaty and Letters were '‘nearly the most worthless we have ever 
waded through ” These pronouncements drew forth the eloquent 
defence by Lord hlacaulay, first printed in The Edinburgh Review, 
Jan 1S43, which perhaps did more than anything else to maintain 
Madame D’Arblay’s constant popularity 
BtsiiOGSAPHY — The Diary and Letters cj Madame D’Arblay was 
edited by her niece, Charlotte Frances Barrett, m 7 vois <1842-46) 
The text, covering the years 1778-18)0, was edited with preface, notes 
wicl reproductions of contemporary portraits and other illustrations, 
by Mr. Austin Dobson in 6 vols, (.1004 -05) This Diary. wMch begms 
with the pubJication of Eveuna> was supplemented in 1SS9 by Ihe 
Earls Diary of Frances Bn’rney (Z7SS-7S), which in the fiist instance 
had been suppressed as being of purely private interest, edited by Mrs 
Annie Raine Elhs, with an introduction giving many partatulars of 
the Burney family- Mrs Elhs also edited EoeliKct for "Bohns 
Novelist's Library'' m iSSi, and CeciiKi in iBSj 5ee also Au*n 
Dobson, Fanny Bmnev (Madame D’Arblay) (190}), in the "EngUsh 
Men of Letters Senes"; S E Burney, The Early Diary of Frances 
Burney, with a sdcction from the journals of her sisters Susan and 
Cbartoite Burney (igofl ; F F Moore, The Keeper of the Robes, 
<1911) , C, B Tinker, Dr Johnson and Fanny Burney fiotr), T B 
Macaulay, Essay on Frances Burney (ipip) ; R B Johnson, Fanny 
Burney and the Burneys (1916) 


DAE.BOUX, JEAN GASTON (184c ~igx French mathe- 
Kiaticiaa, was bom at Nixnes on Aug 13. 1842 His father died 
in 1849, and under the guidance of his mother, and with her 
encouragement, he was educated at the Ecole Normale, Pans 
Pasteur became interested in. Darbous, and created a teaching 
post for him at the Ecole Normaie After acting as assistant to 
Bertrand in the chair of tnathemalical physics at the College d« 
France C1S66-67) he became successively professor of mathe- 
matics at the lycee Louis le Grand (1867—7^2), Mallre de confer- 
ences at the Ecole Normaie (1872-75), assistant to the professor 
of rational mechanics at the Sorbonne C1S73-80), professor of 
higher geometry at the Sorbonne (1880—89), dean of the faculty 
of saeme and perpetual secretary of the Academy of 

Science Darboux, besides being an eKeflent ter A--- 
mathematician, was also a vay capabte orp- •' . , J 

two posts he held gave, bipi ample scope in (bis - 11 

m Paris on Feb, 25, ^ 9 ^ 7 - 


Practically aii his mathematical work was on geometry, ins early 
papers (1864 and i366i were oa orthogonal surfaces, these were 
followed by a memoir on partial difiereotiai equitions of the 
second order (iS'c). which embodied a new method of iat^ta- 
tion In his treaLise Sur une Classo ror/tsrqwble des courbes 
(1873) Darboux developed the theory of the class of surfaces 
called cychdes. Lecans sur la Theorfe gerterale dos surfaces ei ks 
applications gdomDnques du caiciil inbnttissmcl (4 vols., 1887- 
g6) is one of Darboux's most important works, dealing with infin- 
itesimal geometry, it embodies most of his previous research 
work. In 1S9S the publicsiion of Lemons stir ks syMetites ortko^ 
gonaux et ks cDDrdonnies‘curjtltpies was commenced Darhoux 
was the author of a number of papers and memoirs on the approxi- 
mation to functions of very large numbers on discontinuous fuac- 
tions and on other subjects 

Darboiix held honorary degrees of many foreign universities, 
he was a foreign member of the Rojal Society and in J916 was 
awarded the Sylvester Medal 

DAJiBOY, GEORGES (iSi3-:87r), archbishop of Pans, 
w'4S born At Fayl-Bulot in Haute Mame on Jan 16, 1613 He 
t was appointed bishop of Nancy in 1SJ9, and in JanuEry 1863 
was raised to the archbishopric of Pans The archbishop was a 
strenuous upholder of episcopal independence ui the Galhcan 
sense, and sought to suppress the jurisdiction of the Jesuits and 
other religious orders within his diocese At the Vatican council 
(qv ) he strongly opposed the dogma of papal infallibility, 
against which he voted as inopportune VMien the dogma had 
been finally adopted, how’ever, he submitted- During the Franco- 
Prussian War he orgamaed relief for the wounded and retnamed 
at his post during the siege of Pans and the brief triumph of the 
Coramuae On April 4, 1871, he was arrested by the Communards 
as a hosiage and confined in the prison at Mazas, from which he 
was transferred to La Eoquette on the adi’^ance of the army of 
Versailles On May 27 he was shot within the prison along with 
other hostages He died in the attitude of blessing and uttering 
words of forgiveness. His body was recovered with dimculty and 
received a public funeral (June r) Darboy was the third arch- 
bishop of Pans who perished by violence between 1848 and 1S71 
He wrote a Vie do St. Thomas Becket (1859) ^nd translated the 
works of St Denis the Areopagite and the Imitation of Chnst, 

See J A Fotilon, Hsstoire de la Vie ei des oeuvres de Mgr, Darboy 
(tSggj, and J Gniilcrmia, Vie de Mgr. Darboy <i8£S), birgraphies 
written from the ckncal standpoint, 

D-ARBYj a borough of Ddaware county, Pa . U S -A , on the 
south-west border of Phikdelphia, near the Delaware river, served 
by the Baltimore and Ohio, and the PennsylvAnia rarlwijis It is 
a residential suburb and has factories makmg cotton and wmollen 
goods, yam, motor boats, pearl buttons and water filters. Its 
population was 7,92a in rgao, and was esumated locally at 10 000 
in 1928, Darby was settled by eight Friends, in 16S2, and has 
one of the oldest libraries in the country. It was incorporated in 
1853, but most of its development has taken place since igoo. 

DARCY, THOMAS DARCY, Baron (1467-1537'.', Eag- 
hsh soldier, was a son of Sir William Darcy (d. 14S8). In 
rjos, having been created Baron Darcy, he w'as made warden 
of the east inarches towards Scotland. In 1511 Darcy led some 
troops to Spain to help Ferdinand and Isabella against ihe Aloors, 
but he returned almost at once to England, and was with Henry 
Vni. on his French campaign two years later. Darcy, who was 
one of the most powerful nobles on the border, was also a mem- 
ber of the roya! council, dividing bis time between state duties 
in London, and a more active fife in the north. He brou^t for- 
ward accusations agriast his former friend. Cardinal Wolsey, how- 
ever, after the cardinal’s fall his words and actions caused him to 
be suspected by Henry ’VIII Disliking the separatiem from 
Rome, Darcy asserted that matrimonial cases were matters for 
the deefeion of the spmtual power, and he comraamcated with 
Eustace Chapuys, the ambassador of the emperor Charles V , 
about an invasion of England in the mterests of the Roman Catho- 
Hca. Detained in London by the king, he was not allowed to return 
to Yorkshire until late in 1535, and about a year after his arrival 
in the north the rising known as the Pilgrimage of Grace broke 
, out For a short time Darcy defended Pontefract Castle against 
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is re;«o hvi ioor he sirrei'icred ic taesi tins strongijc.d, wiuch 
w co'j.i ijiive fce.h -t kue ijnjer, 3Pd vvas TiLzh tbeia 

j: D.,nrss'’er ac-rg resr^ec 3= ens ai tbeir Jeaaers Dircy nMy 
'5 'he Viiiick r.zi rendwed jndsr Sir 
^3: Cut the kdjj ceisved prob^b]} iv*th 
jUiiiy o) irev'a urestoas arsd be was seiaed 
Trisd by k.s peers Darc> was found 
iviiCy* \,t irevso"'. arfi iassekadtc; on June sc ijsr 
DARDANELLES "lIurK. C/orMh AaAi tne caef town of a 
Tarkish ui'ays w.h.cn snekdes tre pfmnsda of GaifipoH (g v ) 
ni .so'ioPi Tn-td uKd the adjoinhg isbndi Poa (1937) 1874^1 
P is i-M.iV-d at tbs ir.ou'fe ot tne RhoJos and at tae narrowest 
-ert of is stCuP of the Dardanedes, where its span is b«t a 
Xili utrOiS Tbs potterv' trade, fren: which the town derived 
t* Turkish name {'C'Mfiji mestis ‘pvt m Osmanlr) has asebaed 
7 t i";poitatice. vaiorua and certals are the chief prcducts of this 
-ecuoa, 

DABDANELLES <Tark Bahr'Sefed Bo^had), the strait 
aacfoidy talfed the Heiespont > mat unites the Sea of ilarmora 
mih the Aegean Tfcs city 01 Dardanuv in the Tmad, where 
JLdtncsccs and Stiila sigiee a treaty a .34 s.c. gave the strait 
is name TSc shores are forrntd b\ the peninsula of Galiipoh 
jc. the noKh-west ctnd by Asia Jlinc^ on the south-east; it ex- 
ends for a distance of about 4“m wi.h an average breadth of 
S or 4 miks. At the Aegean ettremity stand the castles of Sedil 
Sabr and Kum Kaieh respectn'ely in Europe and Asia; and near 
•be ifarmora eatremitv is tss tom of Gallipoli ( Caliipoiis) on 
he northern shore and that of Lamsab or Lapsaki (Lampsacusl 
on the sautaern. The two most famous castles of the Dardanelles 



I of Here and Leanner, and of Byron's successful attempt to rival 
I Leander. The strategic importance of the strait has always been 
* varj' great, since it is the gatew'ay to Constantinople and the 
' Black Sea from the Mediterranean Although easily capable oi 
I (leience, the strait was forced by the English admiral, Sir J T 
i Duckworth, in 1807’ and during the World War d Bntish sub 
; marine under the command of Lieutenant -commander Stoker 
penetrated thi ougb the Turkish minefields and sank a Turkish 
battleship ott the Golden Horn, Its strategic importance has 
given to It an international political importance that has fonno 
expression in what is known as the Straits (Dardanelles snd 
Bosphorus) Question (gn) (I E D M) 

DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN. This campaign, brought 
about by a desire on the part of the Allies that communications 
should be opened up from the Mediterranean into the Black sea 
with a vnew to assisting Russia, was begun in Feb 1915 as a pure- 
ly Viaval undertaking [See World Was, JVaval ) 

Bat It had been realised from the outset that, even should the 
warships succeed m attainmg their object, land forces would 
sooner or later be required to aid in the campaign, if onlj to 
secure the comniumcations of the fleet after it had passed into 
the Sea of Marmora Before the failure of the naval attack of 
March rS, AlLed troops had been set in motion for the Aegean 
Some were already m Lemnos, and Sir Ian Hamilton, chosen as 
coramander-m-rbief of the military contingents had arrived in 
time to witness tha fight of the rSth In view of its letufl, the 
Allied Governments decided that from this time onwards the 
gathering army must assume the principal role in the effort to 
seenre possession of the straits Hamilton was unable to initiate 
land operations at once The Turks weie making preparations 
to repel landings on both sides of the straits, while the uoops at 
nis disposal were partly in Egj’pt, partly at Lemnos, and partly 
on the high seas, en route from their respective bases in England 
and France 

Organization in Egypt. — ^He decided therefore that bis 
army^must in the first place be concenirated m Egypt, to be 
organized for the hazardous undertaking to which it was about 
to be committed, and that it must then be disposed m transports 
maccoidance with tactical requirements in anticipation of a land- 
mg in face of the enemy A month was lost in con.5equence. Dur- 
ing that month the Turkish army was formed (March 24 ) to guard 
the straits Marshai Liman von Sanders, head of the Germaa 
imbtary mission in Turkey ^ was appointed its commander-in- 
chief, and under hiS instructions the defence system, organized 
in consequence of the warning offered by the navs) operations, 
was overnauled and developed. 

Allied force was composed of five divisions — two (the 
29th and the Royal Ndv-al) furnished by the United Kingdom, 
i Austrahan and New Zealand troops, and one com- 

posed of French colonial troops Agamst this force Liman von 
Sanders couJg pn six divisions, but these were perforce dispersed- 
7 it watching the coast on the Asiatic side, 

7 f a landing 

at the neck of the Galhpoh peninsula, while the remainder (gth 
ana r^tn) were disposed towards its southern end. 

I. THE FIRST LAHDIKGS 

concentrated in Mudros bay, Lemnos, 
Saiw April Hamilton contemplated two distinct 

S secure a footing on the Galiipoii peninsuk, 

S- t-he Royal Naval Div , was to be 

Se t hS ' t ^ convenient to deslg- 

qir w 'n r! ’ a Australian and New Zealand Divs, under 

''here 

LTit; ^ Rale, op- 

fored rt feu ^ operation, subsequently being trans- 

S tf ^ father. 

^ aftlv WL 1 at or before dawn on the 25th, 

and the day broke calm after a placid night 
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landing at Cape Heiles. — Five poinfs had beer, seiected id 
the Heiles area ior aimck Eauroerating from right to left the 
beaches were “S ' in Morto bay, ‘ V'’ and “W ’ on either side of 
Cape Heiles, and ‘■‘X” and ‘ Y’’ on the outer shore The attacks 
at “S ' and '"Y” were intended lo be subsidiary, bat great im- 
portance was attached to “W' and V, ' as those two beaches 
offered the most suitable landing places from the pobt of view 
of subsequent operations. Owing ' 

to its vicinity to “W,” ‘‘X” 
was caicnlated to play a very 
prominent part in the affair as a 
whole Covered by the fire of 
battleships and cruisers, the troops 
started in flotillas of boats soon 
after dawn for all points, and, 
as it turned out, the actual disem- 
barkations at ‘* 3 ,*' “X" and ‘'Y” 
were earned out without any 
great difficulty But at "W” the 
troops gamed a footing only after 
incurring heavy loss, while at 
"V," where a large part of the 
landing force was carried in the 
steamer ‘'■River Clyde” which was run ashore, the effort nearly 
failed altogether. After hard fighting all day the position at 
nightfall was that the troops landed at “W” and “X” beaches 
had joined hands and that a battalion was established at “S," 
■while the situation at “V" was critical, as also at “Y”; hut during 
the night more troops were got ashore at “V,” sod those at “Y” 
were safely withdrawn and re-embarked nert morning Losses 
had been severe 

Landing at Kum Kale.— In the meantime a French brigade 
had, after a tough struggle, effected a lodgement at Kum Kale 
(Qum Qabe) The Turks were in strong force here, so that any 
advance by the French ■was out of the question, but their presence 
on the Asiatic side was being mdirecUy helpful to secure a foot- 
ing on the further shore. Some little progress ivas made on the 
morroTv in spite of determined resistance by the enemy, additional 
troops ■were landed, and during the night the French were ■with- 
drawn from Kum Kale and they ■were landed at “V” beach on the 
37th On that day the Allies’ line ■was again advanced by a few 
hundreds of yards, but the Turks had received substantial rein- 
forcements in this quarter, and but httk ground was gained when 
Hamilion ordered a fresh attack on the zSth. The invaders had 
suffered very heavy losses during the initial landing and the sub- 
sequent strenuous encounters, and there were no reserves on the 
spot to fill the gaps that had been created in the ranks 

Landing at Anzac. — Birdwood’s divisions had in the mean- 
time effected a lodgement to the north of Gaba Tepe. The actual 
disembarkation had la this case been started before dawn on the 
25tii at a point about a mule and a half north of the Gaba Tepe 
promontory, and at a spot where the hills rose abruptly from tbe 
actual beach which came to be known as .Anzac A haphazard fine 
on the heights immediately above the beach had been secured at 
once, the Turks being m weak force at the moment when, the ad- 
vanced parties of invaders reached the shore, but the defenders 
were able to hurry reinforcements to the point of danger and 
the actual area secured was of hmited extent. Won practically 
at the first blow, it provided but a scanty water supply, it pr^ 
sented great inconveniences and its beach was much exposed ■&! 
the event of bad weather setting in; it was but slightiy extended 
during the following three months, for Liman von Sanders real- 
ized that owing to its proximity to the narrows of the Dardanelles, 
it represented a very serious danger to the Turks, and he took 
steps accordingly. Although the Ottoman troops delivered vigor- 
o^us counter-attacks on the a6th, these were beaten off with loss 
to the assailants, and by the night of April 27-38 the position of 
which Birdwood had contrived to gain possession had come to 
be, tactically, fairly secure 

Hamilton thus gained a somewhat precarious footing at two 
points of the peninsula But his two forces were some ism. 


A 

apart, and what amounted to little more than a patcii of ground 
had been wan in either case His intentions ■were now completely 
exposed to the enemy and tbe great adv^antage of surprise had 
passed away witbeut Ids force having estabJisbed itself in a 
dominating position capable of being turned to satisfactory ac 
count in subsequent operations. In both areas tne Turks enjoyed 
tbe tactical command, they were at least equal in force to tbe 
Aiiies, their guns were able to bear with effect upon the beaches 
used as landing places and advanced bases, and, although at this 
time of the year the weather was generally calm, these beaches 
provided but inadequate faefbties for the landing of anemumtion, 
arraament or scores, 

Reitiforceiaeirts,-— Early in May the Alhes' contingents planted 
in the Helies area were strengthened by the arrival of the Eriti=;h 
42nd Div , an Inman brigade, and the French and Division Some 
ground was gained on May 6 and during the next day or two de- 
termined counter-attacks on the part of tbe enemy were effectu- 
ally repulsed The two French division'; were occupying the right 
of the hce, next to tbe straits, and that arrangement held good up 
to the time wbeti the Gallipoli peninsula was finally evacuated 
early in Januar}- in the following year Both here and facing the 
Australasian troops at Anzac tbe Turks had dug themselves in, 
establishing elaborate defences, and trench warfare was becoming 
the order of tbe day. 

During the month a state of stalemate set in, and although 
ground was gamed by the Albes in attacks delivered m tne Heiles 
area on June 4, 21 and 2S and during the mouth of July the hne 
was gradually pushed forward near Knthia, the situation was so 
unpromising that the Brinsh Government, decided to send five 
more divisions (loth, nth, igtb, 53rd and S4tb) to tbe Aegean 
These arrived at the islands of Mytilene and Imbros during the 
closing days of July and tbe first days of August. Hamilton s 
artillery was at the same time strengthened, and bis very inade- 
quate atnmumtjon supply somewhai improved But Liman von 
Sanders ■was likewise receiving reinforcements, and, although the 
Ottoman maritime communicarions with the Gallipoli peninsula 
were from time to tune imperilled by the submarines of the 
Aiiies. the relative st'-ength of the two opposing armies facing 
each other in the theatre of war was not, as it turned out greatly 
affected by the appearance of the fresh troops sent out from Eng- 
land to these inaters Tbe Aiiies, in new of the coming of rein- 
forcements, treated July as a month of preparation, although a 
general attack was debVeted by them in the Heiles area by which 
A little ground was gamed A few days later the first of the rein- 
foremg divisions, the r^th, arrived and was landed at Heiles as 
a temporary measure 

n. SARI BAIR ANJ> STJVIA BAY 

How to employ the fresh divisions coming out from home 
had to be decided by Hamilton The French bad from the outset 
favoured operations on the further side of the straits, and there 
was something to be said for such a plan of campaign But a 
descent m that quarter must involve a disembarkation in face of 
opposition, the penis of which had been made apparent on April 
3$, moreover, gra'nting the landing to be successful, the forces 
would start work much farther from tbe narrows of tbe Dar- 
danelles, the objective, than were either Helies or Anzac There 
were also not wantmg inducements for the Allies to attempt a 
landing et Bulair, seeing that their presence at that point would 
carry irith it tbe severance of the Turkish land communications 
with the peninsula But this would likewise mean a kndmg in 
face of opposition, and the distance of Bulaif from the Island of 
Imbros, tbe nearest base of operations for the peninsula, pro- 
; vided a strong argument, from tbe pomt of riew of ship trans- 
! port, against such an undertaking Moreover, a landing either on 
the Asiatic side or at Bulair meant a cKsperaon of the Allies’ 
forces as a whole, unless Heiles or Anzac, or both of tbem. were 
to be abandoned; and the fact that the Ottoman commander-in- 
; chief had to be prepared for his opponent adopting one of these 
two plans, offered a strong argumoit against selecting either of 
I them, apart from any other considerations as to their tactical 
I advantages or disadvantages. 
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Bdt'sli Tflwts. — d^Ciasd that hia great eitort should 
r<e ir>^dr z: -sraedrate-'j rrcrct; ef. Aixsc. The nigged hluifs 

t-r. siiirh BjrdftJods zncB had root sjcce April Ktre spurs 
fj. j. 'angkr njojatoin Kusa kaotva us Sar; Bsir from the topmost 
~,“.ce3 .'f tro.cfe the srrroTs »£re usjbie lour or file miies oS, 
.\.L*c ns 3 reiirco^er '.iroaied oir-ost at the riarrowst poici cf 
th. pttmsdis Tie pus 'ffas to rebfon e B.rdwood secretSy by a 
c.'isic.''. <,rd a salf c-he i^tn and part cf the lotb ' a’^d f±;ar> thus 
s^rtrgt'ierxi he ihoied secore pcsscssio® of Esri Bmr by a night 
j"ark A tLitrer fcr^e tse iitii Div and tte rest of the icth) 
•^.= 02 tfL.t uidsf to ecert a landing at an entirely new 
r/i nt — Kij—a mises nor*ii of Anzac, where the Turks 
Ai'TS Ir.sura to oc few Tins tnrse was to assist the troops at- 
'•atkigg Bsir in dje f'our^e and the possession of Euvla 
fould fumisli -rocps ashore in and aboLt this area with a 
rrixii more ibeh ered Ipncmg place than tie beaches about Anzac 
uiicred Tae .jst diT^sions to irrite the 53rJ and S 4 bhi Were to 
employed wherever should seem best after the offensive had i 
begi.s: r« liad the whole of the reinforcements simultaneously 
*iuLild not have been practicabie wAn the atnount of water trans- 
port a’.siijhie. 

The nemos; secrecy ob>encd by the Allies’ staff. Steps 
were ishen to mislead tne Ottoman authorities by means of 
icints nod jf reconnaissances executed at localities other than 
ttC'e selected for operations False reports were orciiated as- 
sidunnsly by the mtcugcace cepartmem Liman von Sanders ! 
was wcL aWiiie nf the strrhal of large bodies of British troops in | 
the islands; ou; he remained in ccmplete ignorance of his rival's | 
real detagn until tL's was actiialiy in course of execulion He had 
*Kg-5.ze(i ks force* as a southern group ■watching .Anzac. ■while 
r?.<3 ms.sRjns were leiaJied near Bulair, where he was disnosed 
to ^astiLips^e that the bio'tv would fall There were also large 
uoiies of Turkish troops in reserve about Channq, and otheis 
•itvu.. Knra Kale and Besika bay Xumencally the contending 
arsii.es at this vritical j-ancture were about ecuai, but the Turks 
w£re_nec«s=nly much dispersed, so chat the result of tbs im- 
pendisg c;c[Sh of arms reatiy haige4 upon the speed ■with which 
the araebng side should gain ground before the defenders had 
lime to cosesntrate. 

The Allies' offensive started on Aug, 6 with two preliminary , 
«tttrpns.e 9 An onset tras made upon part of the Turkish lines 
(11 the Helles are.s. Portions of Btrdwood s force bioke out of 
the sottekm end of the Anrac position and gained ground But : 
the real purpose of the fwo operaDOcs ivas to occupy the enemy's ^ 
atteRtioa and to conceal a design cf much grester moment 
Attack on Sari Bair—So derierously baa the assembling of : 
*ae reiatoraments m the Ansa; area been effected that the Turks i 
were eatirely unaware that Birdwood's army had been neariv < 

asitsM^ l^n^orgsirai^ possession of the Sari Bair motmtam i 

^ ttel several coltanns were to move out from the nortiero . 
of tlse As^c position at nightfall on Aug. 6 and, on reaching 1 
appsMted stations, were to wheei to the right and to work . 
tter El the dark up certain steep but ■well-deffned gulhes 1 
€M op to the Sitmmli But although the. Turks were to i 
scfisc smut surpnsed and althot^h the ouHets of the gullies I 
conseqismce h the assailants’ hands bv midnight, so , 
^abbm s i^stecce was offered by the defenders that hy day- < 
tSie tolumns -were iwi miich more than half wav up, and ail - 

^ ^ a face ; 

Ihe Tuf^isi ceirJojxements. j 

A^r a reiirr^sngenMit of the froops dtadog tie night the of- £ 

was rasiraed Aug, B; hut fsce^at one^w very . 

F^ograss ^ mje. ® fn(sh riKirganizadoii durii® ^ j 
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A? foi^t 

■ 'TOWS were 

■ Turks, now 
'.pposed to 

' 'r'l strenuofes 
- ■ vy for all 
'■he Anzac 

■ ■ 1 (hrectioH 


.0 I as a result of the operations 

is I Banding at Scivia Bay.— -Stirring events had in the mean- 
rs ' time been taking place around Suvla bay The troops detailed 
■t for the landing m this quarter belonged to the British -‘Hew 
i Army", chey were not conversant with active sermce conditions, 
■f ‘ and ibey were being highly tried in bemg called upon to execute 
s ' a landiHg in force at night in face of opposition There was in- 
s ; deed no precedent for an undertaking of this kind under modem 
t \ tactical conditions, but the Turks ivere known not to he m suf- 
) ficient strength to offer serious resistance As it was the whole 
V of the nth Div. was ashore before dawn, but the urgent need o| 
s preying forward at once was not realized by the local coui- 
- manders. and some confusion arose when the roth Div arrived 
i and began to disembark No organized advance in force took 
I place uatii late in the atternDoa, and at nightfall the attacking 
; force had only reached the foot of the hills lying to the east of 
1 the landing places and captured one advancetl spur. The troops 
! I had suffered greatly from thirst, the arrangements with regard to 
wafer having practically broken down, mainly owing to the in- 
• ezpenence of the troops themselves 

Attack in the Hills. — When Idman von Sanders learned 
i dunng the night of .Ang 6-7 that the Allies ■were landing in. 

■ force ac Suv'la and were attacking Sari Bair from Ansae, he 
ordered the tno divisions at Bulair to proceed to Suvla with all 
speed But this meant a two days' march along indifferent roads 
> Consequently there was still on Aug s a great opening left for 
I the attocking side to complete the first part of its programme , ( a , 
j to gam possession of the heights to the east of Suvla which domi- 
nated the landing places and a considerable area of level ground 
around Suvla bay. But no organized move took place The op- 
poriunity was allowed ■^o slip by, and that night Turkish rein- 
forcements began to arrive from Bulaif and to occupy the all- 
important high ground Next morning the loth and nth Divs 
supported in a measure by the 53rd Div , which had arrived dur^ 
mg Che night, advanced to the attack But the effort failed, and 
when it was renewed on the following day the Turks had been 
so effectually reinforced that the offensive enjoyed little chance 
of achieving success That day, Aug 9, was the last on which 
there remained any hope either of the San Bair offensive achiev- 
ing success or of the Suvla force establishing itself m a satis- 
factory position. This force, however, made a fresh attempt on 
toe loth to wrest the heights m front of it out of Osraanh keep- 
ing, but this failed completely, and further offensives in. this 
quarter w'ere abandoned for the time bring 
Hamilton 5 carefully devised scheme of offensive operations 
had in fact come to nought in its most important features. The 
determined effort to secure possession of San Bair had mis- 
camed A footing had, it is true, been gained at Suvla, gmng 
the Allies control of a fairly -welt sheltered inlet on the outer 
co^ of the peninsula, but as toe high ground W'ithin easy ar- 
tillery^ ^ge of the landing places, which overlooked the whole 
occupied are^ remained m the hands of the Turks, much of the 
I ffs acquisition was neutralized Only a 

j r^tricted patch of Ottoman territory had in fact been occupied, 

, to toe new undertabng, and although the position at 

extended and improved it remained a very bad 
^ occupied many miies of front in the penm- 

: suia but there was scarcely a spot where toe enemy did not en- 

^ n srotmd. what the attacldng 

fl n breadth, and 

heavy losses during the succession of combats lasting from 
^ mounted division coming froto 
foot no reinforcements were on toe way; the 
tov aiready been swallowed up at Suvla The defend- 

2vii stoffred heavily in casualties, not- 

bat Timan von Sanders could fairfv claim 
valuable ground had been lost by the Turks, 

iovS ^ adversary had eu- 

the mitiative and had been in a position to effect a^sur- 

An rifort was made by the troops on the extreme left of 'th^ 
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Allies’ position at Suvk to gsin ground along the ndge north of 
(he Suvla plain on Aug 15, hut nothing came of it Haraaton, 
however, did not despair of improving the situation in this area, 1 
so the mounted division iroci Egjpt and another division from J 
Heiles were quietly concentrated there in support of the troops j 
already on the spot, and on the aist a determined attempt was ] 
made to capture some of the high ground Tihich had baffled the 1 



The three theatres of war os Vhe gaelipoli penihsula cape 
HELLES. AN2AC BEACH, ASD SOVLA BAY 

attempts of the invaders on the qth and loth. Large forces were 
engaged on either side in this battle, and the attack was prepared 
by a heavy bombardment of the Ottoman trendies, in which war~ 
ships moored in Suvla bay, where they were secure from sub- 
marines, participated But after a sanguinary encounter the as- 
sailants met with a decisive rebuff, and from that date onwards 
no serious offensive operation was attempted by the Allies in the 
Dardanelles campaign. The conditions of stalemate which had 
prevailed before the arrival of tie five new dicdsions from Eng- 
land set in afresh and continued to the end 
As a consequence of the failure at Suvla during the early days 
of Its occupation certain changes in command were earned out, 
Gen Byng, especially sent out from home for the purpose, taking 
over command in this area. Gen Davies was in command at 
Helles, and,' as the right of the Suvia force was in touch with 
the left of the Anzac force in the low ground near the ^ore, 
Byng and . Birdwood now held a continuom> front extending 
from a point on the coast about 310 N E, of Suvla bay near to 
Gaba Tepe, overlooked for practically the whole of its length by 
high ground in occupation of the Turks, Owing to the Iossk that 
had been suffered during the August combat and even before the 
final reverse of Aug 21, Hamilton had cabled home asking far 
reinf or cements and for the very large drafts needed to b-rrr '- 5 = 
depleted units up to therr war establishment, amoun u a .1 
total of 95,000 men He h'lwovr" h(>*n "i' »io 

latge bodies of fresh > ■ 01 - , ( j v . w’ 


!” lb. D 'r'’i. '-I' 1 


theatre A temporary change 01 p^an die octur a few days later 
owing to a French proposal to despatch four dii isions to tne 
scene to operate on the Asiatic side of the straits, whereupon the 
Bntish Government hecame disposed also 10 send fresh divisions 

m . EVEjrrs 121 the Balkans and evacuation 

These projects were dropped early in September, owing very 
krgeiy to the threatening aspect of afiiiirs in the Balkans (See 
Saxcxiea Campaigns Scsbiax- Campaign's) 

The campaign by which the Central Powers and Bulgaria over- 
whelmed the &rbians for the time being, and by which direct com 
mxmcations were opened through Bulgaria between Austria- 
Hungary and the Ottoman empire, profoondiy influenced the 
Situation m the Gailipoii peninsula to the disadvantage 01 the 
Allies Not only was all idea of reinforcing the Allied army that 
was planted in tins region abandoned^ but some of Hamilton's 
troops had before long been transferred :o Saloaika The Unking 
up of Turkey with the Centrsi Powers by railway, moreover, 
connoted that Liman ton Sanders would speedily be furmshed 
With ample munitions of all kinds, which would make the pros- 
pect of Anglo-French forces gaimag possession of the straits 
remoter than ever 

Withdrawal Discussed. — By the middle of September the 
Pans Government had come to the conclusion that there was 
now no hope of victory sn the Dardanelles theatre; but the Brit- 
ish cabinet, influenced by anxiety as regards prestige m the Erst 
and by disinclination to abandon an enterprise m which great 
sacrifices had been incurred and from which much had at one 
time been expected, could not make up its mind to cut losses and 
to withdraw On Hamilton being asked to give his views concern- 
ing the question of evacuation, he pronounced himself as em- 
phatically opposed to such a step, so Sir C bfonro was sent out 
from England to take his place The new commander-in-chief, 
impressed by the very unsatisfactory positions occupied by the 
Allied troops, by the impossibility of their making any piogress 
at their existing strength, and by the risks that the army ran by 
chxigmg to such a shore without any safe harbour to depend upon 
for base in storcij' weather, declared unhesitatingly in the closing 
days of October for a complete withdrawal after examining the 
situation on the spot and consulting with Birdwood, Byng and 
Davies, 

The British cabinet would not accept the recommendation, and 
sent Lord Eitchener to investigate and report He had viewed 
proposals to abandon the campaign with alarm; but alter visit- 
ing the peninsula he reabaed that evacuation was the oalj' justi- 
fiable course, and reported to that effect AU this time winter 
was drawing nearer and the need for a prompt decision was be- 
coming more and more urgent, but the authonties in London lost 
another fortnight before, on Dec. S, they at last sent instructions 
to Monro to withdraw from Suvla and Anzac, while retaining 
HeHes 

Bvacnation of Sttvla Bay and Aazac. — Anticipating orders 
to this effect, Monro had already made certain preparations for 
evacuation, and, as he was also responsible for the British forces 
at Salonika, had placed Birdwood in command, Gen Godley re- 
lieving Birdwood at Anzac It was reci^sed that the withdrawal 
of the vast accumuldtion of stores about the beaches, and also of 
the btdk of the actual troops must be carried out gradually on. 
successive nights, and this process was at once set on foot both 
at Suvla and at Anzac The decision come to as to the final stage 
of the c^eration was that the front trenches should be held up to 
the last on the night of definite evacuation, and that the troops 
manning them ^ould hasten straight to lie beaches, everything 
removable having already been embarked; at a given moment the 
trenches (which at many points were but a few yards from those 
occupied by the Turks; would be vacated by detachments which 
by that hour would hai^e shrunk to mere haadfuis of men The 
&i3il Jjight was provisicaiilly fixed as that of Dec- 18-19, and, 
H -f-- -‘-'x weather and to the efficiency of the arr^nge- 

n 1, I '■ caJ undertaking was carried out with tiimu- 

• . : ’ ' I , had been laid -down by programtne ten day.s 

■ \'j’- vi jHght thq landing places were scenes of 
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.■’s: •'-t'l-i''' v--.-' m itr-'l noG iuooits animals and ' siamial Teinlorceroents reacinng tae scene piomptiy t!at neither 

' "" diL/oJ AaA wA »ot a-say' Dnrmg the day- ' the British nor the French would_ cJJverl the requisite military re- 
t tt-udi Wiire mace or landing ' sources from the main theatre of war at the moment and ■when 

Xarii remained i some adaiuonal troops were sent later, their numbers were m- 


trial: ..irgt 

a'ld ana lae resiit was , 

r. cempirfs i^or.i:i:c of wtat vss passing dose tc their lines ; sufficient and it was too late 
r!" Vi r ^ — -!Tr<^ 'f-r-e comco^ed ainicst encireh' of BrnttocitssHV— The Dardanelles Commission, Fitwl (rgtq) 

. , " rr'Z ri,« rrerehes 'was, Sir I Hamilton, Gdlt-pdt D.tiry (i^ro) ; Turkey, Historical Section of 

and tu.pose^ emirch is the trots, uecches, j camoagii^ de Dardanelks (1924), Lmian von Sanders, Pm* 

holding 2 iron: ct io:v., race lo lace trivh an, enemj lacomparsD^y 1 XwUt (Eng trans. Pive Yean in Turhey, igaSl E Asbmead 

Stmnjer in a.mVTs j Sartlett, War Memories of ihe DurdamUes (igrS) , C. P. Aspxnall 

A'. Tuhhtfail m-fc ’ i-r^ lew gms not yet withdrawn were hurried 1 Bninh Official History figiS) See also World Was, Bibliocraphy 
the leedij- then the troops eLr.g the front were quietly E C.) 

w.cidravn uy sutcessi-o detachments, rirally ihe parties snt m DAJtDANUS, in Greek legend, son of Zeus and the Pleiad 
toe trencher, sfiyped away, and when dawn broke the Turks dis - 1 Eiectra. mjdhical founder of Dardanus on the Hellespont and 
-cverfd Vis.t the' inraoers were gone. Practically nothing worth 1 ancestor of the Dardans of the Troad and, through Aeneas, of 
iat.r4t:or..rfg had been left behind at Suvia and at Anzac, where | the Romans. His original home was supposed to have been 
foisJi^ians were more diditti;, only a very few worn-out guns ; Arcadia Having slain his brother lastus or lasion (according to 
had to be abandoned end sore vslAnle war mateiidi destroyed. | some legends, lasius was struck by^ lightning), Dardanus fled 
The rebm.rg by the .Hlies <ji their frad hold upon a strip of the ^ 

' island was visited by a flood, crossed over to the Troad, Being 
hospiubly received by Teucer, he married his daughter Batea 
and became the fonndei oi the royal house of Troy 
See articles m Pauly-Wissowa’s Reah-^cyklopndtc and Roschers 


otiier coast-in^e of ihe Gaihpoh pemnsu’a had been effected more 
“tccess: ally tnan the moat sanginae amongst them had permitted 
themseive? to hope. 

Vet lor 3 week subsequent to the gcod news reaching them, 1 


the British Go*crnmeat remained irresolute with regard to the | Beukon der Mytkohgte 


polcy to be utrsted at Helles Then howei'er, hlonro received 
the sspectfid sanction for evacjating that area likewise, and Bird- 
wgod prcmpcly grappled wiin this fresh problem, a problem ren- 
dered nore diSctdt than the last owing 10 Liman von Sanders 
haling full warning ol what might be expected and, moreover, 
now enjoyng sn enortuous preponderance m force He had 21 
d.nasi0.ns avaiable, while there were only four left to oppose him 
Evaeaatioa of Cape Helles. — ^The same principles as had 


DARDIC LANGUAGES, the name of a family of languages 
spoken immediately to the south of the Hindu Hush, and north 
of the frontier of Briush India, includes the group of Kafir 
languages spoken in Kafinstin, Khowar, spoken in the Chitrai 
country, and the group ot Shini languages, which includes the 
ShM of Gh^t, KohiatAni, spoken m the KohisUns ol the Indus 
and Swac rivers, and Kashmiri Of all these Kashmiri is the only 
one which has received any literary cultivation, The Dardic 


been adopted by Byng and Godiey at Suvia and Auzac were put [ languages are Aryan by origin, but are neither Iranian nor Indo- 


in practice at Heiles. the withdrawal of stores, war material 
animais and personnel bemg carried out on successive nights 
Vrliile the front trenches were to be held up to the last, the fight- 
ing forte ashore was to he gradually reduced and the detachments 
holding the front trenches were at ihe given hour on the last night 
fixed provisionally fer that of Jan S-9, to vacate them and hurry 
straight cS to the heacaes. But ihe weather was none too favour- 
able on several of the pi-eiinunary nights, and the enemy’s guns 
gave a good deal of trouble on the neathes, raasiagmany casual- 


Arjon. They have developed phonetir peculiarities, and possess 
almost unaltered and in common use words which in India are 
seldom found except m Vedic Sansknt. In each there is a small 
but unimportant element of Burushaski {g v.) 

BffiaoGWAeat — ^For the general question of the Dardic languages. 
see G. A Gnerson’s The Ptiica Langiiagfs of N ortk-wstern India 
U 90 W 5 Ltyisiuslic Survey of India, vol vm pt 11 Eor the dilterene 
languages of this group see G W Leitner Darduian (Lahore, rS)?!, 
J Biddulph, Tnbes of ihe Hindoo Koosk (Calcutta, 1880) , D J 
O’Enen, Grammar and Vocabulary of ike Rkoisdr Dialect (Lahore 

T nmrn Ci a n L «« n Ta r I ’ 


res The Turks »ere aware that a withdrawal was gradually be - 1 • J Davidson, Notes on the Bashgali {K&fir) Language (Cal- 


iair carried out, but they touid not teii which would be the final 
night, ncr coold thei make soce how far the umber of com- 
hatarPs -vnthhi the British lines had been reduced So, with the 


cutta. 1901I , G. Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan (Oslo, 1026) {See also lirDO-ARYAW LAVctiAOEs and 

KASElSim) a 

DAJtDISTANj a conventional name for a tract of country 


mtention of ascertmiag the strength of their oppemtets, on Jan , on the north-west frontier of India It comprises the whole of 
7 Ihev delivered a kAf.hP,,ried rh. Ufi .t .1,. u,nr;=i, i chitral, Yasin, Panyal, the Gilgit valley, Huma and Nagar, the 

Astor valley, the Indus valley from Bunji to Batera, the Kohistaa' 


' they delivered a half-hearted attack upon the left of the British 
position This was beaten off, and they came to the mistaken 
canchosion that the fins; evacuation was not imminent. 

Shortly after dark set in on the night of Jan 8-9 the vrind 
rose otBjnousiy Keverthe.ess the guns remaimag to be embarked 
wsK got 0^, the mfcciry' followed, and the last detachments 
quitted the fnmt tmnehes at ii 43 pm , without the Turks noting 
tfedr dxipaaure. But when they reached the shore it was found, 
b the case of those detailed for Gully Beach, that embarkation 
there was impracticabie. so these had to march to “W” Beach 
aad they were not alieat till after 4 a.m , only being got oif with 
tfi&ulty owing to the surf Several' wom-out g tins had been 
hitentjoBally fek befeiad. besides much ordnance material and 
mil practkally all of this was rendered unserviceable, 
for , just as the last boats were ioweied off, the masses of stores 
were set on. fire, and only then did the Turks discover that their 
^poteiaits evaded tlim a sacond time. The withdrawal from 
Hdles iad ibeea a Hiastes^ aaitary and naval aciuevmeat. 

lY, (KmCLMSims 

era war agree that the failure of the Allies 


Malaxai, fe., the upper reaches of the Patijkora river, and the 
Kohistan of Swat. The so-called Hurd races are referred to by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and are supposed to be a people of Aryan 
origin who ascended the Indus valley from the plains of the 
Pun^b, reaching as far north as Chitral, where they dispossessed 
Khos They have left their traces m the different dialects, 
Shina, spoken m the Gilgit agency, 
DARES PHRYGHJS, according to Homer (Ikad, v. 9I a 
Trcyan pnest of Hephaestus He was supposed to have been the 
author of an account of the oGstruction of Troy, and to have lived 
before Homer (.^ehaa,Jdr Hwi xi. 2) A work m Latin pm- 
porting to be a translation of this and entitled Daretzs Phtygti de 
exevizo Troiae Jnstona, was much read in the middle ages and was 
then ascribed fo Cornelius Nepos; but the language is corrupt, 
and the work belongs to a period much later than the time of 
^pos (probably the 5th century 4 0,) It is doubtful whether 
te work as we have it is an abridgment of a Latin work or an 
^_^tatioii of a Greek original. Together with the similar work of 
l&?Be^|fe£^%nwaJprimm>diKtotyiborti^rnavH generally printed) the He 

^ Sve the Turk sJeh wa^ the numerous middle age 
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DARESTE DE L\ CHAVANNE DARFUR 


j 000 includ ag some 600 Europeans and a 00 As at s The salt n anous places Can eL and cattle are born numerous and 
harbour s sinau but perfe t y sheltered (.beuc s nanae) h , of excellenc breeds Horses are comparatively rare they art a 
en ranee to is through a narrovv opening in the palm-covered | small but sturdj' breed Sheep and goats are numerous The 
shore The depth of water at the entrance is from 30 to 34 ft osincfa caremon m the eastern steppes, is bred by various Art.b 
according to the tides Since 1917 a wharf 300 ft long has been ^ tribes, its feathers forming a valuable article of trade, 
made where ships can berth A raiitiay (built 1505-1914}, start- | Iiihabita.n.ts, — The popahtion of Darfur consists of negroes 

mg from ^ he harbour goes^via Tabora to Kigoma-Uiijl on lake j and Arabs The negro For, forming quite half the inhabitants, 
langatiyua, a distance ol 773 miles : occupy the central highlands and part of the Dar Dima and Dsr 

la iSo- Saysed Mapd, suitaa of Zanzibar, decided to build a j Lma districts, they sneari a special language, and are sub- 
town on the shores of the bay, and began the erection of a palace, dinded into numerous tnbos, of which the most influentiai are 
which was never finished In 1871 Alajid died, and Ms scheme tne Alasabat. the K-uniara and the Kera. The d/n.si'zb't are a negro 
was abandoned 111^1876 the construction of a road from toe har- tnbe which, bteasung oh' from the For some centuries back, have 
bour to Victona Ifyanza was begun The project faded, but in jjow much Arab blooa, and speak Arabic, while the Tnnjur are 
1938 the port came inuo radway connettlon with Victona Nyanza an Arab tribe W'hicb have incorporated a large For elenvenl and 
by the completion of the Tabora-Mwanaa hue In 1887 Can j no longer pro tess Mohammedanism The Dugo (.Tugoj formerly 
Paters occupied the bay for the German East .Mrka Company and mhabited Jebel Marra but they have been driven to Che south 
in iSqi Dar-Ps-Salaaca was made the administrailve centre for and west, where they maintain a certain independence in Dar 
German East Africa A town was laid out on an ambitions scale, Sula Geniime Arab tribes eg, the Faggara aim Homr are 
and it has fine buildings and a good botamcal garden, the native numerous, and they are partly nomadic and partly settled ’ The 
quarter is distmcl from that of the Europeans Dnr-es-Sabam Arabs have not, generally speaking mixed with the negro tnbes 
was occupied by the Bntish forces m 1916, the wireless station They are great hunters, making expeditions into the desert for 
was destroyed m 1914 ^ g-„-e ^3^, g ^ jjj ostriches. 

DAJ 3 .ESTE UE LA CHAYANNE, CLEOPHAS (i8ao~ Slaves, ostneh feathers gum and ivory used to be the cliief 
tS 32 1. French historian, was born in Paris Educated at the articles of trade, a caravan going annually by the Arbain ("Forty 
Ecole des Charles, be became professor in the faculty of letters Das's”) road to Assiut in Egj-pt and taking back doth, fire-arms 
at Grenoble in 1844, and in 18 tg at Tyons, where he remained and other articles. The slave trade has ceased, but feathers, gum 
nearly 30 years His works comprise. Stsiotre tie Vadtmnistratton- and ivory still constitute the chief exports of the country The 
eit France depms Phiitppe-Atigiiste (a voE , 1848}, £md a Bisloirs principal imports are cotton goods, sugar and tea There is also 
de Francei (S vols , 1865-73) completed by a Hatotre de la an active trade in camek and cattle, 

Restahration (3 vols, 1880}, and by a Histotre du Goitvemement The intenial administration of the countiy ip in the hands of 
de Judlet, a dry enumeration of dates and facts Before the puhh- the sultan, who is officially recognized as the agent of ciie Sudan 
cation of Lavtsse's great work, Dareste’s general histoiy of France goveinment 

was the best of its kind The capital and residence of the suitan is El-Fasher (pop about 

DARFUR, a semi -independent kingdom of east central Africa, 10,000), on the tvesteni bank of the Wad: Tendelty. There are a 
the ■westernmost province of the Anglo-Egypcian Sudan It fine buildings, but the town consists mainlj' of tukls and fao.x- 
extends from about 10“ N to 16" N and from 21° E to 27'’ 3c'' shaped straw sheds It is 500 m. W S.W, of Khartum Dara, a 
E , has an area of some 130,000 sqm , and an estimated papula- small market town, is no m S of EI-Fasher Sbakka is in the 
tion of 750,000 It is bounded north by the Libyan desert, west S E of the country near the Eahr-el-Homr. and was icumerly the 
by Wadai (French Congo’v, south by the Bahr-el-Ghaaal and east headquarters of the slave dealers 

65 Kordofan. The two last-named distncts are mudirics (prov- History — ^The Dago or Tago negroes, inhabitants of Jebel 

inces) of the Angio-Egyptian Sudan The greater part of the Marra, appear to have been the dominant race in Darfur m the 

countryis a plateau from 2,000 to 3 ooo ft above sea-IeveL A earnest period to ■which the history of the country goes bock 
range of mountains of volcanic origin, the Jebel Marra, runs How long they ruled is uncertain, little being kno^wn of them 
north and south about the line of the 24® E , and forms the water- save a list 01 kings. According to tradition the Tago dynasty 
shed between the basins of the Nile and lake Chad About 100 ni was displaced and Mohammedanism introduced, about the 14th 
long and So m thick, its highest points attain from 5,00c to 6,000 century, by Tunj’ur Arabs, who reached Darfur by ifiay of Bornu 

ft, Eastw'ard the mountains fall gradually into sandy, bush- and Wadai. The first Tunjur bug was Ahnied-el-Makur, who 

covered steppes. North-east of Jebel Marra lies the Jebel Medob married the daughter of the last Tsgo monarch His great-grand- 
(3,500 ft high), a range much distorted by volcanic action, and son, the saltan Dah, a celebrated figure in Darfur histones, -was 
Bir-eJ-Melh, an exunct volcano -with a crater 150 ft. deep. South on his mothers side a For. and thas "was effected a union between 
of Jebel Marra are the plains of Dar Dima and Dax Umaj south- the negro and Arab races Dab divided the country into provinces, 
■west of the Marra the plain is 4,000 ft above the sea The and established a penal code which, under the title of ATte6 Dali 
mountains are scored by numerous Mors, ■whose lower courses or Dah’s Book, is still preserved, and shows principles essentially 
across the tableland represent the beds of former nvers, now dr>' different from those of the Koran. His grandson Soleiman (usu- 
except ■when scoured by torrents in the rainy season In the ■west ally distinguished by the Fonan epithet Soica, the Arab or the 
and south water can always be obtained m the dry season by Red) reigned from 1396 to 1637^ a.nd was a great warrior and a 
digging 5 or 6 ft. below the surface of the khors , devoted Mohammedan Soleiman’s grandson, Abmed Bahr (1683- 

The climate, except in the south, where the rains are heavy 1732}. made Islam the religion of the State and increased the 
and the soil is a damp day, N healthy except after the rams The prosperity of the country by encouraging immigration from 
rainy season lasts for three months, from the middle of June to Bornu and Bagirim. His rule extended east of the Nile as fax as 
the middle of September In the neighbourhood of the khors the the banks of the Atbara. Under succeeding monarchs the country 
vegetation is fairly rich The chief trees are the acacias whence involved in ivars with Sennar and Wadai, dedmed in importance. 
gum is obtained, and baobab (Adansomi dtgkaia), while the la 1799 Abd-er-Rahmaa the then reigning sultan, -wrote to 
sycamore and, in the Marra mountain'!, the Fuphorhk. candela- congratulate General Bonaparte on his defeat of the Mamelukes 
brum are also found In the south-west are densely forested in Egypt. To this Bonaparte replied by asking the sultan to send 
regions Cotton and tobacco are indigenous. The most fertile him by the next caravan 2,000 black slaves upwards of 16 years 
land IS found on the slopes of the mountains, where ivhea-t, old, strong and vigorous. To Abd-er-Rahman likewise is due the 
duria, dukhn (a kind of millet and the staple food of the people) present situation of the FasMr, or royal township The capital 
and other grains are grown Other products are sesame, cotton, had formerly been at a place called Kobbe Mohammed-el-Fadhl. 
cucumbers, water-melons and onions his son, whose reign lasted till 1839, devoted himself largely to 

Copper is obtained from Hofrat-el-Nahas m the south-east, : the subjection of the semi-independent Arab tribes -who lived in 
won is wrought in the southrwest; md there axe deposits of rock- the country. In rS2i he lost the province of Kordofan o the 
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Zg;"':£2£ Oi £i.J 4C soK i-ihi. Jloasnisea Hasbis was ' 
Ir. tbe later part of irii reign Hassm i 
±ie «i;fc the Arab slave raiders %iio had i 
J, looker npon oy the DarfnriaBS as their i 
Tee r.egraes oi Biihr^l-Ghasal paia 
D^rttrr and these v.cre the chief I 
soid hj the harhmr.s lo the Egj^tian 1 
road to \s:sidt HsiSiS died ia 1S72 blind 
jnd the snc-cession passed to his yojagest 
i hrs 'Jki nh.i soor. found hictself engaged in a ronSicr mch 
/ snt.r r 'ie c’nef of the Bahr-el-Gnazal slave traders and 
',! li' fnree from £barn.i.in The war resulted in the 

’XE-'.’'-'L-''iort of loe Idngdom IhrsLim was sain ir, DaHle in the j 
e: : 5 ru and h ^ uicje Hassab Alla, who sought to maia- ' 
fai,. he indepenucoce of Iiss coan'ry, was captured in rfrs by the 
trc-xis of ihe khedivs, iind removed to Ca,TO with his faraily 
Tne Dirfariarj were restive under Egyptian rale Various re- 
vchs were suppressed, and ;n iSSi Siann Bey (Sir Rudolf von 
Slativ; wa= made goternor of the pronnee Siam defended the 
proAoce agahjii the ioresi of the ilahdi, hut was obliged to 
surreidei- iDec rea^ and Eartur was incorparuced fa the , 
MaadiJ dominions Fellowing the Ov'erthrow of the ihshfa at ( 
Ornd'orraari in i59S the new t'Anglo-Egiptuo; Sudan govern- ! 
ment lecogai^ed { lip’ll Alf Dinar a grandson of ilohammec-el- 
fsdh! as '^altar, of Darfur A rising attempted by .AL Dinar in 
ig:S neoesiusvei a puQKive expedition in which he was killed 
(Xov 1913 1 aad Darfur then became in effect a Sudan province. 
^The nrst Surepean traveller known to have visited Darfur was 
IVdham Gxfge Brosvae (qv.) who spent two years (1793-95) 
at Kolhe. U.V Xschiuga! m :S;3 spent some months m Dar- 
fur, and 5‘jice that iime the coimiry has become well known 
through the journeys cf Gordon, Slstm and others ( 

— ^Brciwne's account of Darfur will be found fe. lus i 
Trti'pls in Afrm, Egypt uBif S-^tia (17519), Nacbtigal’s Sjhafit uttd ! 

aive& the fiesulEs cif th 5 .t travel’ef^s obaervatiojis The fifst tea 
chapters vf Statin Pasba 5 hock Eire and Sword in the Sitdan (Eagiish 
wifijOS. ric^r should be consulted See also The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sadm edited b/ Lord Edward Glacaec, and the bibl. under 

StUviX. i 

DAUGAL it) Aiountais ndge oi the Samana range, on the 
Rohat border, fair.cus lor txe stand made there bj the Afridis and { 
Orakaais in the Tirah Camprign 1S97 [See Tmjtr CAJtP-'trGW ) ' 
f 3> The lenninus, on the Peshasiar border, of the frontier rail- 
way r^n'irtg from Xowshera to the foot of me Mabkand pass 

Attack an Dsrgsi {lS 97 )_Djring the British advance 
throi^h Tirah in 1S97 two attacks were made on the Dargai ridge, 
the iirs’ on Ocr iS <iiid the second 03 tne aoth The first failed:’ 
the ssctsrid succeeded through British pluck m spite of its tactics 
being of the meanest order. 

Dargaf is g spar &f the Samana range of hills which flankg the 
Ksffam vaS^' north of Thai Shmawari and Hanga. It is clearly 
visible frrmi near Fewt Guhstan "whence on the 20th, it was seen 
that the tribesmen were Mding the ndge in strength, and were 
tars^g sangais (sto.ne breasiworks), Major-General Yeat- 
mn-m^ to take the position by 3 frontal attack, and 

iffc had 24 gans at bis disposal no attein"pt was made to 
ceacateate their fire cn the tribesmen. The result was that the 
-wm xonj^ht to a staadstdl hj' a hafl of bnBets. and a seemd 
oae ted to be laomned. Mmb wiaiom was then dfepkyed the 
bd^ bojabard the posaian for three miimtes prior 

to tose This bw&SFikseat tfemomlKed the iribesmenfand 
pasnm casried Thp Sm^ S^ses were 3? offieers and 
^ kjfei, 5Sh wtmter The bsik of tte® loJS 

^ revised that frontal 

' 'i--- V, 
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opera Emeraida was written m iS39j and his Koussalka was per- 
lormed in 1S56. but he had "mall success or recognition either 
at home or abroad, excepr in Belgium, till the '60s, "when he be- 
came one of Balakirev s cucle H.s opera Ttm Stone Guest then 
became famous among the progressive Russian school, though it 
Was not periormec till 1S72 Dargomijsky died at St, Peteisbii’*g 
(LeniEgrad ) on Jan. 17, tSoq. His compositions include a number 
of songs and some orchestral pieces. 

DAEGU: see IfuBA 

DARIAL, a gorge in the Caucasus, on the east of Mt Kasbek, 
pierced hy the nver Terek for 3 ra between vertical walis of rock 
(5,900 ft 9 It IS mentioned m the Georgian annals, by Strabo and 
hy Ptolemy Being the only available passage across the Cau- 
casus, it has been fortified at least since 150 bc In Russian 
poetiy it has been immortauzed by Lermontov. The present Rus- 
sian fort, Darial, ivhich guards this section of the Georgian mili- 
tary road, is at the northern issue of the gorge, at an altitude of 

4 , 74 $ feef, 

DARIEN, a district covering the eastern part of the isthmus 
joining Central and South America It is mainly within the re- 
pubhe of Panama and gives its name to a giiJf of the Caribbean 
Sea Darien is of great interest in the history of geographical dis- 
covery. It was reconnoicred in the first year of the r6th century 
by Rodrigo Bastidas of Seville, and the first settlement was Santa 
Maria k Antigua, situated on the small Darien river, north-west 
of the mouth of the Atrato. In 1513 Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
stood “sder.t upon a peak m Darien ” and saw the Pacific at his 
fee? stretching inland m the Gulf of San Miguel , and lor long 
this narrow neck of land seemed alternately to profier and refuse 
a means of transit between the two oceans. The first serious 
attempt to turn the isthmus to permanent account as a trade 
route dates from the beginning of the i8th century, and forms 
an mteiesting chapter in Scottish history In 1695 an act was 
passed by the Scottish parliament giving extensive poivers to a 
company trading to Africa and the Indies, and this company, 
under the advice of one of the most retnarkahJe economists of 
the penod William Paterson (q v ), determined to establish a 
colony on the isthmus of Danen midway between Porto Bello ■ 
and Cartagena, two of Spain’s strongholds, and to gam a free 
trade route to the Pacific ‘whereby to Britain would be secured 
the key to the universe, enabling their possessors to give laws to 
both oceans and to become the arbiters of a commercial world.” On 
July 26, x6q8 the pioneers set sail from Leith amid the cheers of 
an almost envious multitude; and on Nov. 4, with the loss of only 
IS out of r,noo men, they arrived at Danen, and took up their 
(juarters m a ivell-defended spot, with a good harbour and ex- 
cellent outlook The country they named New Caledonia, and 
two sites selected for future cities "were designated respectively 
New Edinburgh and New St Andrews At first all seemed to go 
well; but by and by lack of provisions, sickness and anarchy re- 
(Mced the settlers to the most miserable plight, and in June i6gg 
Htey re^mbarked in three vessels, a weak and hopeless company 
. Icanwhile a supplementary expedition had been prepared in 
Sc^land;_two vessels were despatched m May. and four others 
followed m August But this venture proved even moie uiifor- 
imte than the former. The last addition to the settlement was 
the company of Capt Alexander Campbell of Fonab. who arrived 
only to learn that a Spanish force of r,5cw or r,6oo men iay en- 
camped at Tubacanti on the river Santa Maria, waiting for the 
appe^aace of a Spanish squadron in order to make a combined 
attock ^ the fort Campbell was at first successful in a surprise 
attack hut after the arrival of the Spanish fleet the garrisan was 

u and Darien colony was no more Of those 

a ^ enterprise only a miserable handful ever 

reached their native land 

Paterson and the Damn 
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DARIUS 


his Prosas p ofams (1899^ he revealed h mseh a svmbobst hen 
throw ng off every trammel ardent n the pur u t of all that was 
rare and new and beaut ful he astonished the Spamsh speaking 
world by his Canto a la Argentina y otros Poemas (1900), Cantos 
de Vida y Esperanza (1905), and Canto trrante (1907) Heedless 
of rules and schools, Dario followed his own path, trying the 
boldest innovations, especially m metre His experiments were 
not always successful, nor did he succeed m founding a school, 
but he has left his mark on Castilian verse, infusing into it new 
life and enlarging its traditional forms He writes a nervous prose 
in such works as Los Raros (1S937, Tterras solares (1904) and 
Todo al Vuelo (.1912) 

DARIUS, the name of three Persian kings (Pers. Daraya- 
vaush, Old Test Daryavesh) 

I Daeius the Gre\t, the son of Hystaspes ( qv ) The prin- 
cipal source for his history is his own inscriptions, especially the 
great mscnption of Bohistun (q n.). m which he relates how he 
gamed the crown and put down the rebellions. In modem times his 
veracity has often been doubted, but without any sufBcienc rea- 
son; the whole tenor of his words shows that we can rely upon his 
account. The accoimts given by Herodotus and Ctesias of his 
accession are in many points evidently dependent on this official 
version with many legendary stories interwoven, e g , that Darius 
and his allies left the question as to which of them should become 
king to the decision of their horses, and that Darius won the crown 
by a trick of his groom 

Darius belonged to a younger branch of the royal family of the 
Achaemenidae When, after the suicide of Cambyses (March 521), 
the usurper Gaumata ruled undisturbed over the whole empire 
under the name of Bardiya (Smerdis), son of Cyrus, and no one 
dared to gainsay him, Darius, “with the help of Ahuramazda,” 
attempted to regain the kingdom for the royal race His father 
Hystaspes was then alive but evidently had not the courage to 
urge his claims Assisted by six noble Persians, whose names he 
proclaims at the end of the Behistun inscription, he surprised and 
killed the usurper in a Median fortress (Oct 521 ; for the chron- 
ology of these times cf. E Meyer, Forsckmgen zur aiten Ges- 
chichte, n 472 ff ), and gamed the crown But this sudden change 
was the signal for an attempt on the part of all the eastern provinces 
to regain their independence In Susiana, Babylon, Media, Sagartia, 
Margiana, usurpers arose, pretenAng to be of the old royal racCj 
and gathered large armies around them , in Persia itself Vahyazdata 
imitated the example of Gaumata and was acknowledged by the 
majority of the people as the true Bardiya Danus, with only a 
small army of Persians and Medes and some trustworthy generals 
overcame all difficulties, and in 320 and 519 all the rebellions were 
put down (Babylon rebelled twice, Susiana even three times), and 
the authority of Darius was established throughout the empire. 

Darms in his inscriptions appears as a fervent believer in the 
true religion of Zoroaster. But he was also a great statesman and 
organizer The time of conquests had come to an end, the wars 
which Danus undertook, hke -those of Augustus, only served the 
purpose of gaimng strong natural frontiers for the empire and 
keepmg down the barbarous tribes on its borders. TIius Darius 
subjugated the wild nations of the Pontic and Armenian mountams 
and extended the Persian dominion to the Caucasus, for the same 
reasons he fought against the Sacae and other Turanian tribes. 
But by the organization which he gave to the empire he became the 
true successor of the great Cyrus His organization of the prov- 
inces and the fixing of the tnbutes are described by Herodotus 
m 90 ffi, evidently from good official sources He fixed the coin- 
age and introduced the gold coinage of the .Daric (which is not 
named after him, as the Greeks believed, but derived from a Per- 
sian word meamng “gold” ; in Middle Persian it is called sarig\. He 
tried to develop the commerce of the empire and sent an expedition 
down the Kabul and the Indus, led by the Canan captain Seylax 
of Car}ianda, who explored the Indian Ocean from the moi^ of 
the Indus to Suez He dug a canal from the Nile to Suez, and, ^ 
the fragments of a hieroglyphic inscription found thefre show, hfs 
^ps sailed from the Nile thrcegh the Red Sea by Saba fd Penda. 
He had connections wifli Carthage (f.e., the Safkd of the Nafehi 
Rustam, itiscr ), and tailored the sHbrfes lOf SieSy ahd Italy. Af 


the saire t me he a tempted to gam the good wnl of the object 
nat ons and for th s purpose promo ed the aims of the r pr es s 
He allowed the Je s to bu d the Temple o Jerusa em In Egypt 
his name appears on tne temples which he built in Memphis, Edlu, 
and the Great Oasis He coded the high-priest of Sais Uzahor, to 
Susa (as we learn from his mscnption in the Vaticanj, and gave 
him full powers to reorganize the “house of hie, ’ the great medical 
school of the temple of Sais In the Egyptian traditions he is con 
sidered as one of the great benefactors and lawgivers of the country 
(Herod 11 no Diod i 95; He stood in similar relations to the 
Greek sanctuanes (cf his rescript to “his slave” Godatas, the in- 
spector of a royal park near Magnesia, on the Maeander in which 
he grants freeciora of taxes and torced labour to the sacred te’-n- 
tory of Apollo See Cousin and Deschamps, Bulletin de co'^resp 
helUn , xni (iSSol, 539 and Dittenoeiger, Sydoge tnscr graec , 
2) , all the Greek oracles in Asia Minor therefore stood on the side 
of Persia in the Persian wars and admonished the Greeks to at- 
tempt no resistance Even Delphi was not entirely free from the 
tamt of Medism 

About 513 Danus undertook a war against the Scythians A 
great army crossed the Bosporus, subjugated eastern Thrace, and 
crossed the Danube The purpose of this war can onlj have been 
to attack the nomadic Turaman tribes m the rear and thus to 
secure peace on the northern frontier of the empire It was based 
upon a wrong geographical conception, even Alexander and his 
Macedonians believed that on the Hmdu Kush (which they called 
Caucasus) and on the shores of the Jaxartes (which they called 
Tanais, i e , Don) they were qmte near to the Black Sea Ol course 
the expedition undertaken on these grounds could not but prove a 
failure; having advanced for some weeks into the Russian steppes, 
Danus was forced to return The details given by Herodotus 
(according to him Danus had reached the Volga' ) are quite fan- 
tastical; and the account which Danus himself had given on a 
tablet, which was added to his great mscnption in Behistun, is 
destroyed with the exception of a few words {See R W Macan 
Herodotus, vol ii appendix 3, G. B Grundy, Great Persian War, 
pp 48-64, J B. Bury in Classical Review, July 1807 ) 

Although European Greece was intimately connected with the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and the opposing parties in the Greek 
towns were continually sohdting his intervention, Darius did not 
meddle with their affairs The Persian wars were begun by the 
Greeks themselves The support which Athens and Eretria gave 
to the rebellious lonians and Carians made an attempt to punish 
them inevitable as soon as the rebelhon had been put down But 
the first expedition that of Mardonius, failed on the cliffs of Mt 
Athos (492), and the army which W’as led into Attica by Datis m 
400 was beaten at Marathon Before Darius had finished his prep- 
arations for a third expedition an insurrection broke out in Egypt 
(4S6-). In the next year Darius died, probably m Oct. 485, after a 
reipi of 36 years He was one of the greatest rulers the East has 
produced 

2, DAEIUS II , OcHus Artaxer.xes I , who died in the beginnmg 
of 424, was followed by his son Xerxes II But before two months 
had elapsed he was murdered by his brother Secychanus, or 
Sogdianus (the form of the name is uncertain). Against him rose 
a bastard brother, Ochus satrap of Hyrcania, who after a short 
fight killed him and suppressed by treachery the attempt of his 
own brother Arsites to imitate his example (Ctesias ap Phot. 44, 
Diod xu 71, 108, I^usap, vn S, 7) Ochus adopted the name 
Danus (in the chronicles called Nothos, the bastard). Neither 
Xerxes IE nor Secydianus occurs in the dates of the numerous 
Babylonian tablets from Nippur, here the dates of Darius II 
foEow imrnediately on those of Artaxerxes I Of Darius II 's reign 
we know very little { a rebelhon of the Medes in 409 is mentioned 
m Xenoohm. Heilcn i 1 19), except that he was quite dependent 
on his wife I’tryirtib In the excerpts from Ctesias some harem 
intrigues are recorded, in which he played a disreputable part As 
long as the power of Athens remamed intact he did not meddle m 
Greek affairs, even the support whicii the Athenians in 413 gave 
to the rebel Amorges in Cana would not have roused him (Andoc. 
Si- 29; Thuc. viii 28, 54; Ctesias wrongly names his father 
I^ssutlHies m iris stead ; an dccounfc of these wars ts contained m 
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• 1. - -m Vi-f? 1 IjeTicVas. <q66q'' In tbe tarat the Bengah Rajbansis (originally 

" I fehl pidomiLte Over a third of the district is occnpied by 

, -iCijiTT-' Ti^apbei' foresis which cover the hills above 6 ooo ft ^ and below 0=°°° ft 
, . ,,,, "Luf ;-:e these oeing roughly the limits of cultivation of food crops and of 

tne ovc.due .nuu.o o. U.ee , cultivation of tea is the mam industry. There were ibS 

” Cinchona 

ntroduced hv ths Govtimmont in 1862 ^ the 
factory at Mungpo is capable of manufacturing over jO,oco lo, of 

nf > ft 


he u”eot i-j. ci.i'i stCitf fro.t. TC^ntliw 

"th: A±cmj.'i prrer crufeen d..ftn i 
•„'.e Ht ’cr e 4 ricrs tc hii 3.-irapi 
n rri yc.n-aLczcs m seed — ^ ^ , 

i Ws;5S:;iK i output of t, uumon Ib lU ipt. 
he died I cultivation was ' 


energy In 4^4 ■ 


1 r ,u .1 eilLrcs -fl.ih spar.a In 4 
V.fir..r lu carry vr. inovrar with gre; 

j ic " r n.i^n oi i.) v e. rs and ’^.-s }uf’o*en by Artiie»ses li 
III , O .ni3M.>csM’S. The euruch Eagoas (o.c ^ 

Aro:.-ruri:5 III, m lyS and 
‘hruue a d.itcnt relatraa of the roy 

to Jcb.m n 3, was Codomannus, and who nad 


3 L'rmcs. 
ig rr iroered 
( ru.j'd to the 

n. jrtimg 


hav' 

his son Arses in 536, 
ral house whose 


iijt act-jru'Pg to jcb.iii u •, 

IS *J «d in n war agtimst 'he Cauasiar.b 1 cf Diod win 5 h > wnere 
r.s sathar is cAied Ar-'Cmeb son of Ostaces. a broiner^ of 
4.f..^erieb.i The new iing vho afepted the narne of Darius, 
'^o*cd the fite of his ptedetessors and saved himself from it y 
feremg Bagtas to urwa iHs contents cf the cup himself. In 336 
Pmap II cf Mactrdun had sent an army into Asia hlinor and in 
he .of 3 ’4 the campaign 0: Alexander bega,*! In the foliow- 
-ng year Denus hmibeif took the neid against the Macedonian 
kmg Dut w.,s hea»en at Issls and in 331 at Arbcia In his Sight to 
the e,:bt he vijs ctposed arc killed by Esssus (July 330)- 
Tes r-aire D rius was uilsa home by many later dynasts of j 
Perbiin ungm among them kings of PerSiS ( g u >, Dinus of Aledia 
Mropatens 'Abo Au,b defeated by Pompeius, and Darias, king 01 
PontUb .n the time of Antony (To M ) 

DARJEELING, a tovtn and distr.ct of British India, m the 
Rjishahi divibion of Bengal The town is a hill station and tae 
hot Aeaiher necdqaariers of lae Bengal Government In 1921 it 
md a pcyiulaiior. of to t £5 It octupies a long ndge with two pxo- 
jeu^iag spurs, on which are the town proper and the (.antonments 
cf ILiUipahat, Jalcp.ina’" and Lchong The total area is nearly 
S sqm., and the diSerer.ce between its highest and lowest pomts 
la about 2 occ ie€l , Katapahar being 7 8S6 ft and Lebong 
597c it, above sea level It enjoys a temperate cbmate, the 
av etage maximum and ndramm letnperatuies being orJy slightly 
above those of London, but it has a heavy rainfall, over m 
fiUmg from June to October, in these months it is often hidden 
in mist. On the other hand, sbgw rarely falls in the winter. Dar- 
jeeling commands one of the most neautiful views in the world, 
tor the eye goes up from toe valleys to a succession of ranges 
i.almiaadft£ h Kmchinjtinga (28,146 ft), 

'91th snow-clad peaks on either side a g!it- 
tenag wb'e wall of perpetual snow which j 
nOs a great part of the horaca There are 
several schools, botanic gardens and sana- 
toritans for both, Europeans and Indians 
Tne hmlthngs and the roads suffered 
severeH from landslips in 1859, protective 
works have been bui-t to prevent the recur- 
rence oi such a disaster. 

The dtsfrkt of Darjeeling has an area of 
1,164 ^ populanon of 252,748. 

It consists af two %eil-defined tracts, via , 
hwer HiEtaiayas. and the Usra, or 
pialrs. at their base The plains trom which 
the Mfe take iheu: rise are cnly 300 ft, 
abijve sea-level; the moantams ascend 
ahre^tly b sptms at 4.oao to i2,ocq ft m 
hsigte; The scenery is picturesque, and in j; coji-esk of the cmanjih 
many parts isagpidceat The two highest srttmsa,, m 
s-iwsKt^s in the world, Kincfainjrmga in 
BMaa fxS,i46 ft ), and Mt Evesrest 

ft.), are visihie from Mt- Sandalqia (11.929 ft ) on fie 
Sibils rid^. Other high points m the tfistricE are Hialar (11,811 
ft.}, {rc,50o). Tai^hi (10,084') and (6 m, from Darjeel- 

&gl Seacfel (8,163) snri T^j«r (8,315 ft.). The chief rivers ! 
sire Matean^nda and Balasan- Bears, ’ 

Iwpsiis^ asri f rs few# 93^ the hi|feer hffls, and elepiiants and 
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qtiiimie annuaiiy The Darjeeling Himalayan railway of 2 
Auire. connects the town of Darjeeling with the Eastern Bengal 
Stare ’railway at Siliguri, from which a branch line runs up the 
Tista valley to Ealimpong road 

The British connection with Darjeeling dates from 1816, when, 
at the close of the war with Nepal, the British made over to the 
Sikkim rajah the tardi tract, which had been wrested from him 
and annexed by Nepal In 1S3S the nucleus of the present district 
was created by a cession of a portion of the hills hy the rajah 
of Sikkim to tne British as a sanatorium A militaxy expedition 
against Sitckim, rendered necessary in 1S50 by the imprisonment 
of Dr A Campbell, the supenntendent of Darjeeling, and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, resulted m the annexation of the Sikkim tarai at 
the foot of the hills and of a portion of the hills beyond. The 
hill temtory' east of the Tista was acquired as the result of the 
Bhutan war of 1864, and now forms the Eahmpong sub-division 
DARK AGES, a term formerly used to cover the whole 
period between the end of classical cmliaation and the revival 
of learning m the 15th century The use of the term imphed an 
exclusive respect for classical standards in literature and art and 
a corresporxding disparagement of all that was achieved between 
the decline of ancient culture and the work of Renaissance 
scholars, writers and artists With the progress of mediaeval 
studies m the 19th century it became impossible for historians 
to dismiss one of the great constructive periods in human ac- 
tivity with an epithet implying contempt for its achievements, 
and the phrase has now become obsolete It remains, neverthe- 
less, the fact that the six centuries following the collapse of the 
Roman empire are m an especial sense dark through the insuf- 
fiaency cf historical evidence Even so, it is necessary to re- 
member that intellectual work of the highest quahty was done 
by exceptional individuals m ages when life was insecure and its 
environment very discouraging to thought The ages which form 
the prelude to mediaeval history are dark when compared with 
the time which followed them, but the foundations of mediaeval 
civilixation were laid in these obscure and troubled centuries 

(F M S) 

DARLEY, GEORGE (1795-1846), Insh poet, was bom in 
Dublin and educated at Trinity college He settled in London 
in iSaa, where he contributed to The London Magazine, and 
became dramatic and art critic to the Athenaeum His best known 
works are a fairy opera. Sylvm (1827), and a poem “Nepenthe' 
(1839) 

See the Selections from the Poems of George Barley, with an lutro 
duction by R A Steeatfeild (1904) , Claude Abbott, Lift and Letters 
of George Barley (1928) 

DARLING, CHARLES JOHN, isx Bibon (1849- ). 

English judge, was bom on Dec. 6, 1S49 At the age of 24 he was 
called to the bar, in 1885 he became a Q C , and soon afterwards 
entered Parliament as Conservative member for Deptford He sat 
in the House of Commons from 18S8 until 1S97 when he was 
knighted His appointment in 1897 to a judgeship was not received 
with universal approval, but he later justified the choice by prov- 
ing himself to be a man of acute understanding, with an unusual 
msigit into human nature In 1923 he retired, and m 1924 was 
granted a peerage Among Ms published works are Scintdlae Juris 
(1S77); Meditatiovs in the Tea Room (1S79), Sena- Liedo 
(1903); On the Oxford Circuit (1909), Musings on Murder, etc 
(1935). A Pensioner’s Garden and other Verses (1926). 

See Evclyia Graham, Lord Darhng and his Famous Trials (1929) 

DARLING, GRACE HORSLEY ( 1815 - 1842 ), British 
faeroane, was bonj at Bamborough, Nortbumberland- an Nov- 34, 
4815. Hex father Darhng was the keqwr of the Long 

stoQT (Fame Idamfe) EghthouBe. On the moTning of Sep<_ 7 
rBsB the “Fo ** boirod frotn Huh to with 62 
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persons on board, struck on the Fame Islands 43 being drowned [ 
The wreck was observed from the hghthouse, and Darbng and his ‘ 
daughter determined to try to resch the survivors By a combi- J 
nation of daring, strength and skill, the father and daughter ' 
reached the wreck in their ooble and brought back four mea and 
a woman to the lighthouse Darhng and two of the rescued men j 
then returned to the wreck and brought off the four remaining | 
survivors. Grace Darling and her father received the gold medal j 
of the Humane Society , the Treasury made a grant, and a public j 
subscription was organised Grace Darhng died of consumption ; 
on Oct. 20, 1S42 I 

See Grace Darling, her hue itorv (18S0) ; Grace Darling, The A/aid | 
of the hies (1839), E Hope Grace Darhng (i8?5), T Arthur, 
Grace Darhng (1SS5) 

DARLING: see Murrav-Darling (river and bssinl 

DARLINGTON, market town, county and parliamentary 
borough, Durham England, 233 m N. by W of London on the 
LNE railway Pop (1921)65,842 It hes on the river Skerne, 
a tributary of the Tees, not far from the mam river Its appear- 
ance IS almost wholly modern, but there is a dne old parish ^urch 
on the site of an earlier church, dedicated to St Cuthbert. It is 
cruciform and in style mainly transitional Norman, and has a 
central tow'er surmounted by a spire of the 14th century Educa- 
tional establishments include an Elizabethan grammar school, a 
training college and a technical school There is a park of forty- 
four acres. The industries include worsted-spinning, coal and 
ironstone mining, quarrying and brick-making, the manufacture 
of iron and steel into locomotives, bridge castings ships' engines, 
gun castings and shells, etc The parliamentary borough returns 
one member The town was incorporated m 1867 Area, 4,614 
acres 

Not long after the monks of Lindisfame had settled at Dur- j 
ba.m in 993, Styr gave them the vJi of Darlington (Dearthington, 
Damington), which by 10S3 had grown into importance Bishop ] 
William of St. Carileph m that year changed the church to a 
collegiate church Bishop Hugh de Puiset rebuilt the church and 
built a manor house which was for many years the occasional 
residence of the bishops of Durham Boldon Book, dated 1183, 
contains the first mention ot Darlington as a borough, rated at £5, 
while halt a mark was due from the dyers of cloth. The next 
account of the town IS in Bishop Hatfield s Survey (c 1380) which 
states that ‘‘Ingelram Gentill and his partners hold the borough 
of Derlyngton with the profits of the mdis and dye houses and 
other profits pertaining to the borough rendering yearly four score 
and thirteen, pounds and six shillmgs." Darhngton possesses no 
early charter, but claimed its privileges as a borough by a pre- 
scriptive right. Until the 19th century it was governed by a bailifi 
appointed by the bishop Before the i9lh century Darlington was 
noted for the manufacture of Imen, worsted gnd flax, but it owes 
its modern importance to the opening of the railway between 
Darlmgton and Stockton on the 27th of September 1S25. “Loco- 
moUve No. i.” the first that ever ran on a pubkc railway, stands 
m Bank Top station. Darlington sent no members to parhament 
until 1S62, when it was allowed to return one member. The fairs 
and markets in Darlmgton were formerly held by the bishop and 
were in existence as early as the nth century The markets and 
fairs were finally m 1854 purchased by the local authority, and 
now belong to the corporation 

DARLINGTON, a town, of north-eastern South Carolina, 
USA., served by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air 
Line railways; the county seat of Darlington county. The popu- 
lation was 4,669 in 1920 (42% negro) and was estimated locally 
at 6,000 in 1928 It has a cotton factory with 51,000 spmdies 
(192S), cotton-seed oil mills, tobacco warehouses and stemming 
plants, veneer and lumber mills and other manufacturing indus- 
tries The town was founded about 1785 

DARLINGTONIA (after Wilham Darlington, an Amencan 
botanist), a Calif orman pitcher-pknt, belonging to the family 
Sanaceniaceae There is only one species, D cahfonttca, which is 
found at 3,000 ft, to 6000 ft altitude m the mountains of northern 
Cahforma’and south-western Oregon, growing in sphagnum-bogs 
along with sundews and rushes. The pitcher-hke leaves form a 



cluster, and are i to 3 ft high, slender, erect and end m a rounded 
hoodfiO top, from which hangs a blade shaped like a fish-tail 
which guards the entrance to the pitcher Insects are attracted to 
tne leaves by the bright co-oanng especially of the upper part, 
enteimg, they pass down the narrow funiiei guided by downward 
pointing hairs which prevent their ascent They die and decom- 
pose at the bottom of the pitcher No digestive enzyme has been 

observed m this pitcher (see 
Ixsectd’Osous PzAXTSf, but the 
products of putrefaction are pre- 
sumably absorbed by the walls 
of tne pitcher and ai.t as an addi- 
tional supply of food, particularly 
of nitrogen 

DASXY, MATTHIAS or 
MATTHEW, iSih century 
English caricaturist, designer and 
engraver Ttiis extremely versa- 
tile artist produced social and 
political caricatures, designed 
architectural and mobiliary ac- 
cessories, made many engrav- 
ings for Thomas Chippendale, 
and sold his own productions 
at his print-shop in the Strand 
(and elsewherej which was one 
of the first to stock prepared 
colours and materials for ar- 
tists Hts first known pubhea- 
DARUfitsTONiA, cALiFORMtcA, ttou IS a Coloured cancature, 
SHOWING TWO or THE PITCHERS “The Ciicket Players of Europfi” 
(LEAVES) WITH CURVED TOPS END. j nartnCr- 

rRLrr'w.I^flo;rrA:rr:red ship wdh one Edwards, with 

B Leaf cut acrotis ta heifowr WilOd xlfi pUOllSitda marl}' pOlltl- 

cal pnnls which viere collected 
anuualiy into volumes under the title of PohHcal and Satiri- 
cal History. He published in 17S4 A NenJi Book of Chinese 
Designs and engraved many of the plates for the Director of 
Thomas Chippendale In 1770-7^ appeared Darly’s most im- 
portant work— The Orna-nental ArcUtect or Young Artist^ Irz- 
str actor, the title of which became in the 1773 edition A Com 
pleat Body 0} Architecture, embellished with a great Variety of 
Ornament In 1767 he issued Sixty Fuses' by English, French and 
Italian Masters. His last caricature was published m October 

1780, and as his shop, No 39 Strand, was let to a new tenant in 

1781, It is presumed that be had by then died or become incapable 
of further work. 

See George Paston. Soaal Cancature in the iStk Century (1905)- 

DARMESTETER, ARSENE (1S46-18S8), elder brother 
of James Darmesteter {see below), was a distinguished philologist 
and man of letters He studied under Gaston Pans at the fecole 
des Hautes Etudes, and became professor of Old French language 
and hterature at the Sorbonne. He collaborated with Adolphe 
Hatzfeld in a Dictionnaire genital de la langue francaise {2 vols- , 
1895-1900) Among his most important work was the elucidation 
of Old French by means of the many glosses in the mediaev'al 
writings of Rashi and other French Jews His scattered papers on 
romance and Jewish philology were collected by James Darme- 
steter as Arshte Darmesteter, rehgues setenttfigues {2 vols , 1890) 
Efis Cows de grammaire historiqus de la langue frangaise was 
edited after bis death by E Muret and L Sudre (1891-95, 
English edition, 7902). 

DARMESTETER, JAMES (1849-1S94), French author 
and antiquarian, was born of Jewish parents at Chateau Sahns, 
Alsace. The family name had originated m their earher home of 
Darmstadt, He studied in Pans under Michel Ereal and Abel 
Eeigaigne. In xSjS he published a thesis on the mythology of the 
Zmd Avesta, and in 1877 became teacher of Zend at theJEcole 
dss Hautes Etudes He followed up bis researches with his Etudes 
iraidennes (1883), and ten years later published a complete trans- 
I lation of the Zend Avesta, with historical and philological com- 
i mentary (s vols..’ 1895-93)- in (he Annales du musee Gurnet He 
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J.C aoj occ Rcishoinafks 7 .iicn ije gold baknce sheet ms draryn 
up is were increased by toxcccco m :§s 7 and by an 

additicEa ! 5 aco one m 102 S, :Jie resm'es s*r ountmg ro 55 000 oco 
If etv £^S 

The Darmstadter uad XecLnalbank is represented m tfce 
managemenc of the mast ImporLanf industrial emeiprises in 
Gtrntr.’iy ind xs on the beard of approsrr.Aiely 1,000 tcrapanjes 
The Bank also has a nunrher of foreign investments in oike” 
nar-ES abroad I* fa Aided ‘ogether an mternatianaJ group 
the •Irternanonaie Bark :c Amsterdam ’ svith the otiject w 
L„r:_. .rg out titfnmiD-ia' ni.iael transactiens 
In iCirS the Darmsiid-e- one Xationalbank ovited 143 bank 
buiictiiffs. fi£.d branches in approidmateiy 120 towns (A Sx ■ 
DARNLEY, HENRY STEWART or STXTAST, Losr> 

1 1545 - 156 ; ! earl 01 Ross and duke of Albaiij' second husband of 
Mary, qneec of S-'o's was the eldest son of Matthew Stewart, 
ear} cf Lennox 1 £ 516 - 15 ;! K and through Jus mother Lady 
Alazgarec Douglas ii;is-i 5 "S) lias a great-grandson of the 
EngLsh king Henry \' 1 I. Boni at Temple A-ewsam m Yorkshire 
on Dec. 7 , 15 ^. 5 . he was educated m England After the death of 
Fteneis IJ in 1560 Damley was sent to France bj' his mother, 

. mho hoped that he would become king of England on Elizabeth's 
* dea-h and entertained the idea of his marriage with Mary, queen 
V :cok • * 5 f Scots, tae iiidow of FranciS. as a mesns to this end In 1561 

■f -f ' T ' r:’__T?^-u _.D ,L, 


ir Pe^^sit^s H 


3 pA-irr _ * V 

: b.k ra.i S.E from Marne and r; m S 
. Fop '15-5' 59 ^ 65 - 

L'ACmstadt ss menttcned m the fj'.h centarj' but in the 14 th 
rent ary It ves edi n -iJags he’d oy tne counts or Kataeneln- 
bc-gSB i,' canto by nurr.^-c in'o the pciscssien c: rhe house o* 

Hesse ir i 4 '‘y the in*lc nne cf the house of KauereiEbogen 

haiiitg In 'ha: v-ear f-ecome eKtinc: The imperial snny took ; ufi Vi A. Aain„io., aa <x FiicaiJS lu tiiAia ctaiu iu 

it m tbe pchmailnid:: War. and ceitroyed ih? old castle. In j bcLh Lady Margaret and cer son. who were English subjects 
tfS; after the deaih of Ph^Lp lie ^D^aaimous, Hs youEge^t j '»^ere imprisoned for a short time by Ehzaneth and Daraley 
sen George received Da'mjrad: mid ctjcse :£ as his residence spent ^soiae fiiKe at the English court before going to Scotland 
Ee ifus tbe founder of ite krus if Hesse-Dannscadt Its mest ' £ti E^h £5^5 The marriage of Mary and Darnley wa'S so'w 
onSlAiit riacs -.v'ere ibose of the rsign of Loose X (,: - 90 - 1850 ; < definite-y propoced. 3 ,id the queen, hsvmg nursed her new suitor 
the first grand-duke, luiuer whom the new tewn -virs btdit. j through an attack of measles, decided to marry him. Elizabeth 
DunKiCuut „jcajsts of an OiC and a new town the streets of j h^<f pemuited DarrJey s journej- to Scotland, but she and her 

’ council declared them dislike of the proposed marriage and 

' ' 'to London, a command 

e jiost oSice, and. in tile i.entre a statue of ihe grand-duke Louis ; "^hjch was disobe^'ed In iVIarch 1565 there were rumours that 
! :feti foiadex cf the aew town The ducal palace is 3 complex *ke mamsge had alread> taken place, but the public oiarKage, at 
bmidings of various centuries Adjoitung tbs palace gardens, jail events was celebrated ar Holyrood on July 29 , 1565 . 
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am the thgatm and artaaory, and a littie farther west the museum, 
a ikiriicy' uf &(Xi.tioo •vo’umes and 4 ,o{» mss a museum of Egyp- 
ani Gensan aniiqaiues, « picture gallerj- wnh masterpieces j 
of cio Gensaa md Duicb schools a natural history collection and S 
the httte archives To ins south of the castle lies tie old town. ' 
with market square, totm baU and lo-wn church The town possesses, 
a tvcbnical high school, baemp fsir.ee 19001 power to confer 
tbfi degree of fSoctCf? of engineering, and attended bj' about 
r.sao sTUdcais t o gymnsix a schooi at agriculture, an artisans’ 

s ^ % t . V, _ _ 


^ Atbough Marj’ had douuiiess a short infatuation for Damley. 
toe uniors w.is main!} due to political motives, and trouble soon 
arose between them Contrary to his espectations Damley did 
not receive the crown mainmomal He was on bad terms with 
the regent Murray and other powerful noble**, who dishked the 
marnage and were intriguing with EUzabeth. He was in addition 
soon estranged from his wifs He became jealous of David 
Rizrio, and was easily persuaded to assent to the murder of the 
Italian a crime in which he took part. Immediately afterwards, 


a. a v-nuic; lu. vfxiiLu nc itjuK pacc. iuirneQxateiy ajtcr'waros, 

ndiCMsl and 4 botisical garden The chemist, Justus von Liebig, i however, flattered and cajoled by the queen, he betrayed his 
was Mra m Dar^adt in 1 S 05 . The industres are teiy vaned. associates to her, and helped her to escape from Holyrood to 
To the east of the town Jins the Mathiidenhhhe, fonnerjj' a 1 Dunbar. Deserted and Atrusted by hzs companions in the 
park at^ sow converted into vSla residences Here are the AHce murder, he decided to leave Scotland, but a variety of causes 
31^ the Rnssisn charth. built (iSgS-ggj by the emperor prevented his departure, and meanwhile at Craigmiiiar a band 
Nkmks II of Rassia m memory of ihe empress Mans, wife of of nobles undertook to free Mary from her husband who refused 
n , . ! ^ baptism of bis son, James, at Scirimg in Dec. 

srti’orden 'Darms. 1566 The details of the conspiracy at CraigmUkr are not dear 

riHgau««gUrisitcenainwhatpart if aJy, IiLry tookt thie proceed^ 

I The first intention may have been to obDin a dh'orce for the 


BASI^ABTES UNB NATIONAEBANK- The Bank 
fs a merger or the Bank iur Handel and Industrie (geaeraPy 
fcstswB as the DanHstsdter Boakj with tfe Naniomifaaak fur 
I^ntschtsaif. The ataa^^arBaticm took pisce in 192 a 
The Bnak fife- HaiKfel tmd Industrie was foamdeo k jSs 5 » 
SsrftBtaiJi It 'was jn kA'jmxe relaticaishfs with the most fni- 
•ws-tai: firms auh possessed .x large Bmsber'of brandies 
Tfe Nsrittfesaissk fcf DtutsIn'aS^ founded m iBgx. Li 
{fa® sTie-o’ hsvmg ahsarfoed pie Desisdie Naritsulhaak k BiAiei 
the IfoMea h. NaSBksster it tamed its attention 
The Nsriocolbauk fi® Bmschknd saw k 
iKdi^rial ®ites|itK® the isssss happem of its 
assi Ity fcktatS^ (s- colkbnratfcg m the fouadiag, of 
fkiFEiaji eatKTprisss i£ estay^ed a bask’fcg- 
a^»al aal kmstsm^ isussjwss. 


^ . _ . _ to, sjo-v ivji. Lif-J; 

queen, hut it was soon decided that Damley must be killed. 
Rumours of the plo; came to his ears, and he fled from Stirling 
to Gla^ow, where he fell ill, possibly by poisomug, and where 
^n- come to visit him Another reconciliation took place and 
Dsamley was persuaded to journey with Mary by easjr stages to 
Edinburg. They stayed for a few days at Kirk o' Field, a house 
inside the city walls. On the evening of Feb. 9 , ryfi; Mary 
fareweH. and want to attend some gaieties m 
Ed^ur^ A jCW hours later, on the rooming of the lotb, Kirk 
a Field was Mown up with gunpowder Damley*a body was 
toisid at some distance from the bouse, and it is supposed that 
m was spangled whSse raaHng his escape The remains were 
afterwarcs buwed in fee chspel at Holyrood 

As fEtk* of King Janes L, Damley « the direct ancestor 
0/ all Ifae wvertagBs of Ec^nd smcc 603 

For ftirtker and aiw for a lot of the woris beartr- t 
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darrang. a district of British India, in the province of ■ highest of these are Ves Tor and High Wihha>s (a.oaS and 2 0,39 
Assam It nes between the Bhutan and DaSa huis and the * feetj. Large parfi of tie moor are cohered with morasses, and 
grahmaputra including many islands m the rner. The adminis- ! head-tracers of all the principai streams of Devonshire {q t- ,) 
trztne headquarters are at Tezpur fpop 7 3J1) on the ngbt * are foiind bens Only two good roads cross the moor, one between 
bank of the Brahmaputra Its area is 3 197 sqm Pop (1931) ' E.veter and Phinoiith. and tne other between Ashburton and 

477935 Tais area was reduced in 1914 oy the transfer of 500 j Tatnsrock, intersecting at Two Brioges The central part of 

totn of ahnost uninhabited country to the Balipara Frontier ' Dartmoor was a royal forest from c date unknown, probably 

Tract formed m that j-ear It is for '■he most part 3 ie^i plain i before the Conquest Its woods were formerly more extensive 

watered by many tributaries of the Brahmaputra The Oistnct ; than notv, but a iev: small tracts 01 dwarf oaks reinaiii in the 
contains the two subdivisions of Tezpur and Mangaldai, tea being ' ,ower pans PreMous to ro37 the forest lud been granted to 
the principal cultivatioa m the valley of Tezpur, and nee if. Man- ' I^cfaard, eari of Cornwad, by Henry III , and from then has 
gald^d In Tezpur the densuy ha; risen to 157 per sqm from J belonged to the Duchy cf Cornwall The districts immediately 
3.3 in 1890 owing to large areas of waste land being brought under I surrounoing the moor are callerl the Ven'.ille or Fenfield districts, 
cuhnation In Mangaldai 3oo sqm ate available for settlement i The holders of land by Vemdlle tenure have rights of pasture, 
Tnere were 5S cco acres under tea with an output of 274 million Sshing, etc . in the forest. (For antiquanan retnains sae Devon ) 

Ib m 1931, ■when the tea-garden population numbered 123 749 Prmcetown prison -^as built in 1S09 to house French prisoners 
There are 5CS sqtn. of reserved forests, mostly at the foot of the and was adapted for use as a convict station m rS5o. A tract of 
Mils along the northern boundary. moorland adjacent to the prison has been brought under culti- 

DARROWj CLARENCE SEWARD (tS^y- ), Ameri- vation by the inmates 
can lawyer, was bom at Kinsman, 0 , April 15, 1SS7. He re- j DARTMOUTHj EARL OF, an English title borne by the 
ceived a public school education and ■was called to the bar in 1S75 family of Legge from 1 710 to the present day 
afterward*- practising in. Chicago He appeared as counsel m a WmxAM Legge (c 1609-16701, the eldest son of Edward 
large number of important cases, many of which attracted wide Legge (d rdidj, rice-piesident of Munster, assisted Chsrles I. 
attenion, and he became recogniaed as one of the leading crim- m ms war against the Scots m 1638. He was also very useful to 
inal laivyers in the Umted States He was retained by the labour the king during the months which preceded the outbreak of the 
orgsninations in much of then litigation of recent years Among CimI War, although his attempt to seme Hull m Jan 1643 failed 
the celebrated cases in -which be appeared were the Debs strike During the war Legge distinguished himself at Cbalgrove and at 
case (1895), anthracite coal strike aroitration (1903), Steunen- the first battle of Newbury, and in 1645 he became governor of 
burg murder (1907), Tha Lus Angaks Times dynamite case Oxford. Legge helped Charles to escape from Hampton Court in 
(1911) and the Loeh-Leopold case (1924). In July 1925 he de- 1647. and was arrested in May 164S. He was released, but was 
fended J T. Scopes at the Tennessee evolution trial. He has agam captured in 1649, and remained m prison until 1653 He 
written Crme, Its Cams at>d Trealment (1922), Farmington, A I then spent some years abroad, but in 1659 was m England inriting 
Pdsian Pearl and Other Essays, An Eye {or an Eye, The Prokzbi- the royalists to rise The old royahst died on Oct. 13, 1670 
twn Mania, and many other books and pamphlets on social, liter- Legge’s eldest son Geobdk, Baron D-iRTMourH (1647-1691), 
ary and economic questions. For many years he has been a well- served as a volunteer m the navy during the Dutch war of 1665- 
known platform speaker and debater 1667 He was a member of the household of the duke of York 

DARTER, the name often applied to the snake-hird (gv} afterwards James II . was governor of Portsmouth and master- 
or water-turkey (Anhinga). general of the army. In 1678 he commanded as colonel the troop 

HARTFORD, urban district and market town of Kent. Eng- ai Nieupoit, and in 1682 he was created Baron Dartmouth In 
land 17 m. E S E of London, by the S R. Pop (19:1) 25,95a 16S3 as “admiral of a fleet*" he saued to Tangiers dismantled the 

The'town hes in the valley of the Darent about 3 m fiom the fortifications and brought back the E-nghsh troops. Unfler James 
Thames, and is flanked by two chalk hills Its most noteworthy II- Dartmouth was master of the horse and governor of the 
building IS the parish church, restored in rSbg, which contains an Tower of London; and m 168S when Wiffiaro of Orange was 
old fresco and several interesting brasses, and has a Norman expected, James II made Mra commander-in-chief of his fleet 
tower. The grammar school dates from 1576. ' Aithougb himself loyal to James, the same cannot be said of many 

Dareford was ths scene in 1235, of the marnage, celebrated by of Ms officers, and an engagement with the Dutch fleet ivas ptir- 
proxy, between Isabella, sister of Henry III., and the Emperor poselv avoided Dartmouth, how eier, refused to assist in getting 
Frederick II, , and in 1331 a famous toumament -was held in the James Edward, prince of Wales, cut of the country, and even 
place by Edward III The same monarch established an Augusrin- reproved the king for attempting this proceeding He then left 
lan nunnery on West Hill in 1355, of -which hovrever, little re- the fleet and took the oath of allegiance to William and Ma:p'’, 
maias After the Dissolution it vias used as a pnvate residence by but in. July 1691 he -n as arrested for treason, and 'was charged with 
Henry VIII , Anne of Clev'es and Elizabeth The chantry of St oflering to band over Portsmouth to France and to ccromand a 
Edmund the Martjm on the opposite side of the to-wn was a part French fleet Dartmouth protested his mnocence. He died in the 
of Ed^ward III 5 endo-winent to the priory, and became famous as To-wer of London on Oct 25, 1691 before the question -was inves- 
a place of pilgrimage on the way to Canterbury, The part of Wat- tigated (See Dartmouth Papers [Hist Mss Cotrm. 2nd Report 
ling Streer which crossed there towards London -was sometimes ix and spp pp, 9-12, 1870-72J ) 

called “St. Edmund's Way” Wat Tyler's insurrection began at LordDartmouth’soriiy son, W iiiiam, ist Earl oi'DAETMOUTa; 
Dareford in 1377 On Dartford Heath is the mental home main- (1672-1750), succeeded to Ms father s barony in 1631. He became 
tamed fay the London County Council. Gteenhithe^ on the banks secretary of state for the southern department and joint keeper of 
of the Thames, tias large clmik quarries in its neighbourhood, from the signet for Scotland in 1710 In 1711 he -was created viscount 
which lime and cement are manufactured One of the first at- Lewisham and earl of Dartmouth, in 1713 he exchanged _kis offices 
tempts at the manufacture of paper in England was made here by for that of keeper of the privy seal, which he held until the end 
Sir John Sptelman (d 1607) jeweller to Queen Eliaahetfi. Paper of 1714. -Mter a long period of retirement from pubhe Me he died 
making is still importanr here as well as chemical, metal and on Dec. 13, I750, 

leather working Wiluam, 2nd Eaei. of Dastscouth (1731-1801), grandson 

DARTMOOR, high plateau in south-west Devonshire, Eng- of the istearl, w-as lord privy seal at the beginning of the dispme 
Jsnd, It IS 23 HI from north to south, so m, frem east to wesi -wiili the American colonies He advised them in 1777 to accept 
200 sqm. in area with a mean altitude of 1,50? feet. It is the the conciEatory pioposals put forward by Lord North, but in 
Mghesc and eastemiaost in a broken chain of granitic ele-vations 177^ ^ opposed similar proposals and advocated the employment 
which extends to the Sally isles. The hi^er parts are open, I of force In March 17 S2 he resigned Ms office and in 178} became 
bleak and wild. Sloping heights nse from the main tablritod, I lord steward of the hnusehold he diefl on July ry 1801 Dart 
crested with broken rfiasscs of granite localiy nstnoed rprx 'The fn<»tfe 5 p»nty and hi* mtimftcy wHh the early Methodifits won for 
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Tuck JC£)&CJ rra'r/n ^ ^dct n U4 0 jec-a course, the first year of 
?,hici 33i:a,., unde; ce'tcia cond'Gcns c.; couaced as che senior 
jeit of ffcn underjrratiuaie ccnege 
The colk.ae nss a beauiTui campus, 15 instruction haiia, 19 
icssaence na.is -,h>i most reccn; ccmpleten in iqrS with accom 
mccat-on Cur : 450 students s large gymnasium hmlt in igri by 
a .imni nitii the Soauid'.ng >i\«iinung pool the Daci'= 

held hou^e (tQc;' attacned, and large aEiietic fields, an audi^ 
lormn. Wo'-ister ball > i;ci 1. Cohege nail (.1001) a social head- 
q,uar:er£ Rohms chapci (iSScM an astronomical and ir.eteor- 
ologicai obser<"if-orx ^^ShattucK. Qbstr\'aior>p 1354; The Fisher 
Airis T'car Memorial Librarj- (cctnpleceQ ic:S) replaces Wilson 
hai! ;ithc5; and coaUjr.s isjoco voiumes Thi-^ library, the gift 
of George F Baker, cost $i 000 occ. The phj-sical laboratory is 
’ owed 4 Wilder iiall i.—'?'?' Instruunon in chemistry is given 
is oSk-ai nsnte of CHfton- ' m the fteeT Checiistiy Lahormory (1921 > ' the natural sciences 
WrU'TtAi Ttide in part cf Tndor dace. ! in a new had 'lyeSi whare geobgica' and ethnological collections 


.r;-'- I/srtntouth Collrae was' 
a .n- j-upe-a prenir ed at pTsfcc I ‘ 
.furv ircn Fra'^rua rGating 

?r,iL ;"rintcd .n ii'*j Pu.^tr^ 

up lo-tjanJ&rp ■v i-rac, iSsgJ ‘ 
:t arc u. ^r. O' Z/eiiintHrcj S 
i 19.': ( 
wh' 

. , 'd 


1: ;s snjatjc near 
ch her? 'orrs an aisio't iand- 
V urry s.eann.r ftks Ringj- 


;«•- rise IT- hWi irom the 
jtnee ot hj.'s Ir.L y ^.hnreh st, Sevtour 
.Tg 1-' ij ant rt ^ 05 ^r. oak rood-scTern, ' 

.'.nd . .cr ’Tta s Ihi cheretK-S ox bt | 
_ 'e'.rtit tad at Cc'.rtr. vrl.-th are oitb Early CngSiijh, r prc'cn* ^ 
resoCi. live y 'lie aui cn: I'lcuri t” Cat on aoij Hareness TihiCfl 1 
wjih Dararto.h are t’t-t k.rcugt 
I>srtmcatt-iicrJr., =s 
codBanc; the r.icf 
the tont-ora’-asi in r_t 
tcce.n. one oi the lt 
The Revs; X„" J Cs. 


toe wc'jt.tc Lastit estate was purchased by ■ 
i r unont of -Jtt cottage of Thomas New- ' 
trtjic cl me s'esm-eng.ne, are preserved. , 
X' I'olcge .T„s opened :n 1925 ’O uke toe I 
pate of the Er'tcr.nia trainmg-ship . it tK.cua.es the sue of a, 
forin?! se,.; ivaiie*. Mjvtt Bc^-ne. Dar:n,oiith is a f 3 >'f>ari:e j 
j-a'himg Lt't-irc ar.J be,*; nnd skpoinli-ng. brervmg, cDg-- * 
nsk'ring arcl -sx\>>'i2S .'-re ctrried on Coal is itnponed. and ■ 
resold Riv^r ttean-crs p> :o Terecs. za nt up the Dart | 

Fr'^bablj a nine us ungjc to Siron invaders, Dartmouth was! 
a -eaport 0: importance when Earl Beom was buried fti its ■ 
church in 1349 Frii'H ns sheirered harbocT William H ect- J 
barkrd in :3o§ far the relief of Mars and Richard I’s squa- ^ 
dran set sail lu: tie c^u'^acIes is 1190, wbie Joan Ended bere ; 
in iti4 The fcorcugh first daisied as suca in lie reign of Hear} ' 
I was in erstenct by the ffiiddk cf the ijtb centniy In the , 
r.uh century Darmautn -sios required to furnish ships ■'or the j 
kies’s service, an ob'-gation maintained throughout t.is foUovnng j 
tentury. tv 1343 the town was incorporated b> a cfai-rter fre- j 
qsiSB-ly confinned »\ later sovereigns A Fre.nch attack on the j 
town was repulsed in 1404, and in 1435 the burgesses received a 1 
royal grant of aao for wmling 'he town and stretching a cbain ‘ 
across the river mctjrh Dartmouth fitted out two ships against 
the Arrradj and was captured by both the Roj’absts and Pariia- 
mentaiisr.s m tne Civn War Manona. markets were granted for j 
Danmoutb in 1:31 snd iiot These viere importa-nt. since as 1 
early as itat the .net: resorted there for provisions. During the { 
i4tii ,iQtI 1 5th ceitiirifts there was 4 regular trade with Bordeaux ' 
sM Br1ttan3’ ano tompIsinW of piracies bj' Dartmouth men were i 
frequent i 

Dartmouth, a town a Halifax county. Nova Scotia, j 
Casatia on the north-eaateni sice of Halifax harbour connected ! 
by 3 steam ferrv' ‘'futh Halitax. of ■fthtch it is practically a suburb | 
ttgri) 7A99 It contains a large sugar refinery, foundries, ' 
matbsne ^ops saw ikHn skate rope, mail, soap and sash fac- 
tories 3JKI aliu the Impenal Oil Worsis. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, an American imtiintion oi 
b^te educatlan m Hanover New Hampshire It is Coi^rega- f 
Ooaai by orjgin kji actually non-sectarian. Dartmouth embraces j 
the cngmal college, iocorporated in r 769, a medicn! school.-datrag | 
from i rpS-; tbo Thayer School of Civil Eagiaeeriag, esmblisned . 
Si 1S67 by the bequest of Genmi SylvaatE, Thayer, and the j 
%c:Of Tack S'-hool of .Adjnffiistratiaa sad Fuisnce. established in ! 
iqoo by Edward Tuck — the first, and luitil the estabhshreent at 
Harvard of a shnilar giadnste sebooi the iKiiy coanrserual school 
13 the eountrv- whose wntk k largely pust*gniduste The Chandler 
Ssbod al Scen«s sted Arts wsss foanced by Abiei rhaTidler 
as 1S51 in nsrsr&ctiiKi with Dartmoetb turd incorporated fa the 
oe^feite dqisrrisest is 2895 as the OiaJidJer scientific course in 
frms te 1S95 the New Hampshire College of 
A)p3£.iiltBre and fbe h&cisan'c Arts, ao-w at Darham, was con- 
wlife Dnrisjwstk The me< 5 ca! sebooi granted the degree 
19.T4, when t'&E last two cbnicai years were dis- 
Tfc re^aircfes of the scIkmJ are now concentrated on 
Pk fcC .yfsfes ef tfe$ ccs^se, The Thayer sefenof and tbe 


are also na-n:ained. wbi.e botany is taught in the Clement green- 
house ftges.' Parkhurst hail (i^ir) contains the administra- 
tive offices, and Rcb.zson hah xs tbe home of all coDege 

organiratom ether than athletic The Mar>' Hitchcock iMemo- 
rm. Kospftal is associated with tbe Medical ScIkkjI, and 

Dick Hails hoirse froc;* adjoiamg the hospital is a completely 
equipped hnarary' for 'o sfadents The college onus the Hanover 
Inn with accommodatmn for 150 guests and itiamtains single or 
apartment houses for 50 faculcj' faimhes In iqcS there were un- 
der coxjstrucfion Carpenter hall (fine arts}. Savbom house f Eng- 
lish } and two dormiTcnes, as well as the remodelling of Wilson 
hall for museum purposes 

Dartmouth is the outgrowth of floors Indian Charitj bchool, 
founded by Eleaaar Wheelock (i7ti-"g; about 1750 at Lebanon, 
Connecticut This schcol was named in 1755 in honour of Joshua 
Moor, who in this jear gave to 11 lands and buildings In 1765 
Samson Occam (c 1733-92;, an Indian preacher and former 
student of the school, visited England and Scotland in its behalf 
and raised iio.ooo, whereupon plans were made for enlargement 
3rd for a theage of site to Hanover In 1769 the school was 
incorporaied by a charter granted by George III as Dartmouth 
CoLege, being named after the earl of Dartmouth president of 
the trustees of the funds raised m Great Britain. The first college 
budding, Dartmouth ball, was binlt beroeen 1784 and 1791 This 
budding was destroyed by fire in 1904 ann reprobated in brick 
through gifts of aiumni The college church, buJt m 1796 and 
enlarged in 1877 a°d i88o, is still standing, as is the second build- 
uig for Moor's Charity School, smee 1852 called the Chandler 
bialdmg During the War of Independence the support from 
Great Britain was mostly withdrawn. In 1815 President John 
IVheemck (1754-1617;, ■who succeeded his father m 1779, and 
wail a Pri'sbj-terian and a Republican, was removed by the raa- 
}pnty of the board of trustees, who were Congregationalists and 
Federalists, and Frauds Brown was chosen in bis place. Wheelock, 
upon his appeal to the legislature, was reinstated at the head of 
a new corporation called Dartmouth University The State 
courts upheld the legislature and the "uxuversityS but in iSiq 
after the famous argumeac of Daniel Web.rter (q.v ) in behalf 
of the '•college” board of trustees as against the “university” 
board before the U S Supreme Court, that body decided that tbe 
private trust created by the charter of 1759 was inviolable, and 
Dr Francis Brown and the old “college” board took possession 
of the institation's property The Supreme Court has had frequent 
occasion to reaSrm the principles of the College Case, and at the 
Webster centennial celebrated at the coEege m 1901 Alfred 
RusseS stated that Dartmouth College Case had at that time 
^n cited m judidal opinions more frequently than any other 
m the American reports — about 970 times 

The ai^ls of the college have been tranquil with the exception 
of the disturbed years of the "University” controversy During 
the Civil War Dartmouth College contributed 652 alumni and 
undergraduates to tbe Union armies In the World War 3.319 
graduates, unslergraduates and faculty sensed in the military 
forces of the United States Those dying in Bct~ve service ninn 
bered iia During most of the oth century there was little 
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vanatioD in tie numbers attenamg the college. '►Vitii the adajii- ■' gooi judgment, a good ictellea, a great power for v;orfc and a 
jstration of Presiceat William Jewett Tucker US9 j-'I909j, how- j body and taind of jroE.” 

ever a great expansion of equipmect, endowment and enrohuesi ; Among Daru’s uterary works are his Eistmre de Vemse (~ %'ois , 
took place v.hich has continued during the present adnunistratjor; '• zSxq') , Bhtotre de Bretagne vols., rSrfi) , a poetical trandatior 
of Ernest Martin Hopkins, tne irth president. The enrolment j of Horace; Disconrs en le^s rn/ fgj facuiies de Fhmnme (1S25), 
increased from 256 students and ig members of the faculty m j and Aitrommi-e, a didactic poem in sLt cantos (rSco) 


1S90 to c,roo students and more than 230 members of the facuky ! s^e the ''Xouce” by Viennet prefixed to the fourth edition 01 
in 1928-29 In 1S90 91“^ of the students came from Kew Eng- ; Dam’s Bislom de la ripnbhqiLf de Vensss (9 vols, and thiee 

land The constituency of the college sradually changed, until in i articles bj Samte-Beuve in Causme^s au lundt, voL is For the 
1026-27 only 4 r‘t of the men cnme“from hones wthiit those ‘ Xapoleon to Dara .ea the Conc^pondanre de 

Smtes The productive investment assets of the college also j ^ 


mcreased from approxiinateiy $1,000000 lu 1890 to $roooOjOco 1 His son, NAPOtaiv D^ru (iSoz-iSgo) created count in xSia, 
in 1938 The tuition cost m 192S was $icc a year, provision is j was a liberal member of the National Assembly in 1848. and of the 
made through schmarsinpa for assisting deserving students tmable | LegisJathe Assembly frSbgi and foreign minister in jS-o He sat 
to pay this sum The government, ts entrusted to a board of 12 I as a conservative m the National Assembly fr 8 71-70), and in the 
trustees, five of whom are elected upon the ncimmation of the senate from 1876 to rSyg 

alumm. Applicants for the ectering class are selected on a basis DARWEN, mordcipal borough, Darwen parliamentary di- 
of character, scholarship and general promise of profiung by a tdsion Lancashire. England, 20 m north-west trom Manchester 
college course Out of more than, ’,000 apphcants who apply each by the L.M S railway. Pop {igaij 57,906 It hes on the nver 


year, an entering class is selected dertgned to maintam a total 
number in the college of 2,000 

During President Hopbns’ admimscration several nuportunt 
features were introduced. A personnel department for advice on 
the curriculum and later occupation was organized Outdoor 
recreation was made compulsory in the two lower classes Eisperts 
b psychiatry and in nutrition were added to the college staff 
In June 1925 certain major changes were made in the curnculum 
providing luter alia for special treatment for students of higher 
grade and for the granting of but one degree, Bachelor of Arts 
One of the interesting mtiuences of the college is promoted by 
the Dartmouth Outing Club, which maintains a cham of ig 
cabins between Hanover and the White mountains and promotes 
winter sports 

Ste Frederick Chase, A Sistory of Dartmouth College and the Town 
of Banover (Cambridge, iSqiI , John K Lord, Hi^story of Dartmouih 
College j^iy-rpop (Concord, 10 tj), Wilder D Quint, The Story of 
Danmauta (Boston, igibi ; The Proceedings of the Websier Centen- 
nial of Dartmouth College (igoi), 250 Years of Darimoidk College 
(tgiq). For the Dartmouth CoUe&e Case see Timoby Farrar, Jirjwrt 
of ike Case of the Irvstees of Dartmouth College agatost William B 
tfoodward (Portsmouth, iSio) , Shirley, The Dartmouth College 
Causes (St Louis, Mo , iS'rg) , Kent, Commentaries on American La-ji i 
(vol 1, Boston, 1SS4J } and Joseph Story, Commentaries on the Con- 
sMutton (voL li., Boston, 1891) (E. F Cl 

DARU, PIERRE ANTOINE, Coexr (1767-1523), French 


Darwen, which traverses a densely populated manufaciuring dis- 
trict, and IS surrounded by high-Iymg moors fn tne neighbour- 
hood are coliiertes and stone quarnes Darwen manufactures 
cotton goods paper, and has blast furnaces and fire-clay works 
It has a market hall, technical schools, a free Lbrary, and two 
public parks. Darne.n was incorporated in 17S3 
DARWIN, CHARLES ROBERT (1S03-18S2), Enghsh 
naturalist, author of the Origin of Species, was bom at Shrews- 
bury on Feb 12 rS09, the grandson of Dr Erasmus Darwin 
His mother, a daughter of Josiah Wedgwmod (1740- 
1795), died m iSry Charles’s elder brother Erasmus Alvey 
(iSo4-Si), was interested in hterature and art rather than sci- 
ence; on the subject of the wide difference between the brothers 
Charles wrote that he was "inclined to agree with Francis Gabon 
in believing that education and environment produce only a small 
effect on the mind of snj'One, and that most of our qualities are 
innate” (Life a'td Letters, London, 1SS7) Darwin considered 
chat his own success was chiefly due to "the love of science, un- 
bounded patience in long reflecting over any subject, industry' 
in observing and collecting facts, end a fair share of invention 
as well as of common sense" (jbid.) He also saj's; ■'I have 
steadily endeavoured to keep my mind free so as to give up any 
hj'pothesis, however much beloved (and I cannot resist forming 
one on every subject), as soon as facts are shown to be opposed 


soldier, was born at Montpellier on Jan, 1 2, 1767 He was a great 
army administrator, and served as commissary to the array of de- 
fence of the Breton coast (1793), in Massena’s army in Switzer- 
land (1793!, in Berthier's array in Italy (1799), and again on the 
Breton coast (iSo^) He enjoyed the complete confidence of Na- 
poleon, who employed him as chief commissary of the Grand Army 
m 1S05, and made him intendant of his military household In the 
campaigns of 1S06-07 he served, in his usual capacity, m the army 
which overthrew the forces of Russia and Prussia; and he had a 
share in drawing up the treaty of Tilsit (July 7, 1S07). After this 
he supervised the administrative and financial duties in connection 
with the French army which occupied the principal fortresses of 
Prussia At the congress of Erfurt Daru was present at the inter- 
view between Goethe and Napoleon, and interposed tactful refer- 
ences to the works of the great poet Daru served again as conj- 
raissary in the campaign of iSog against Austria, and late m 
the year 1813 he took up the portfolio of military affairs After 
the first abdication of Napoleon in 18x4, Daru retired into pnvate 
life, but aided Napoleon during the Hundred Days After the 
second Restoration he became a member of the (Chamber of Peers, 
in which he defended the cause of popular liberty against the 
ultra-royalists He died at Meulan on Sept g, 1829 
Few men of the Napoleonic empire have been more generally 
admired and respected than Daru On one occasion when he ex- 
pressed SL fear that he lacked all the gifts of a courtier. Napoleon 
replied, “Courtiers’ They are common enough about me, I shall 
never be in. want of them. TOat I want is an enlightened, firm and 
vigilant administrator, and that is why I have chosen you ” At 
another time Napoleon said, "Daru is good on all sides; he has 


to it” (ibid.). The essential causes of his success are to be found 
in this latter sentence, the creative genius ever inspired by exist- 
ing knowledge to build hypotheses by whose aid further knowl- 
edge could be won, the caJin unbiassed mmd, the love of trutJi 
W'hich enabled Mm to abandon or to modify his own creations 
when theji- ceased to be supported by observation. The great 
naturalist appeared in the ripeness of time, when the world was 
ready for his splendid generalizations. In the preparation for 
Darwin Sir Charles Lyeli’s Principles of Geology played an im- 
portant part, accustoming mens minds to the vast changes 
brought about by natural processes, and leading them, by its lucid 
and temperate discussion of Lamarck's and other views, to reflect 
upon evolution 

Darwin studied at Shrewsbury School under Dr Samuel Butler 
(1774-1859), and m 1S25 went to Edinburgh to prepare for 
the medical profession, for which he was unfitted by nature. 
In i8c8 his father sent him to Christ's College, Cambridge 
with the idea that he should become a clergyman He took his 
degree m 1851, tenth m the list of those who do not seek honours 
Both at Edinburgh and at Cambridge he gained the friendship of 
older scientific men. — Robert Edmond Grant and Wfiham Mac- 
giJlivray at the former, John Stevens Henslow and. Adam Sedg- 
wick at the latter From Dec 1831 to Oct. 1836, Darwin was 
on the “Beagle” as na! uralist for the survejring expedition. After 
visiting the Cape de Verde and other Atlantic islands, the ex- 
pedition surveyed on the South American, coasts and adjacent 
islands (racluMng the Galapagos), afterwards visiung Tahiti, 
' New "Zealand. Australia, Tasmania, Seeling Island, Maldives, 
Mauritius St Helena, Ascension and Braal, de Verdes and 
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' moved in T'oirm trinch was 
11S45 to 1 554 he was 

csteS} irgaasd up'or. four rronasrephs or. the races; ard fossil 
.-inipeS'i Cra-itac'** &,v S'jc . idjt aad 135..;, PaiCtontoirapk, 
S^c, and i354; 

Suctji a:';?? cDeSJca his ncte-book in isj; he he?an to coucci 
fac’a bearira upnu the fonnattor, 0; the breeds of djiaesttc 
amii'iJi end piaats mi qoickij- £j.w 'ihat seiection vias the ker- 
stosie cf iKcr/s success Bat how selection covsid be apphed to 
arganisras iivJag j'd * state of rattre remained foi some dme a 
irjstery to me ’ Various idess i to tad cajaes 01 mohuon bad 
to be sa..cess>\elj absEcxied Ke had the icea of “Uns of 
etiangp v.’ljuch aiiecictl species and SnaJly led to their cxtincuon, 
to some estent aitjk^cua to the causei wiuch bring about the 
develops'.tr:, nciuri<y and dnaliy death of on inaividj.al He aiiO 
had the centtp'kos that sweies must give rise lu ocher spcaies or 
else dte oa: just as an miimaucu dies unrepresenced if it bears 
no- ofspriiv I2 Oct. rSjS he read of? F»puhtm>, and 

fcss observrtCioas baviug long s.nce convinced km of the struggle 
for eaistarce, it at cnce scrui-fc bra "that under these crrcoia- 
btaflces iavc„r,b5e vanatton^ iveuld tend to be preset ed, and 
itEfavcmrable uses to l»e destroyed The result of tbs would be 
the joraiJi-icc of new spscias. Here, then, I had a theory by 
■ftbioi to work '■ 1.1 June rSua he wrote out a sketch, wblcfa in 
1^44 he exjwaiic'd to aa essay of cji pages folio. The idea of 
is'c^ressivfi dn'crgeace av an sd^hntage m itself, because the 
fosjpeurioo 13 most severe between or^nisms mast closely re- 
Idtsd, dal rot occur to himimunocg- after Ir, Jan iljpp he wrote 
to- fas fwsd Sir Jc^^ep^l Hooker; “At last gleaais of Sght have 
CTOe, aad I m; almost convinced t<|uiEe concrarj' to the .opinion 
I started wirh) thai; species ate not (it is l^e confessing a mur- 
der’i iEaiaaijle'^ (fbtd Ji 1$). In i&si be eaplained his views to 
the great Ajuradean boisnist Ass Gray in. a letter which afterwards 
beoW, cSsssiciii. He bsd completed aboss: oalf of a third me 
far atone e:^s©fed tr&stise. whea. in June 165S, he received 3 
iteSEssc?^ ftiaa A. St. WnJkce, who was tinea at Teroate ia the 
MsiiKcras, WaSice wabed B^rwui's aphjioa on the mauxccript, 
fes askffid should he forw^ried to Lydi. Harwin was 
stadkd to had ia iSte essjty u cciayfete ah^ract-of his wa feesy 
^ ^actfea. B® wr«e to LyeB, ‘‘‘yom words have corae 
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ror' iS 4 es a md c rga br.sf account o; sesuai seJection 
.nc me serrnd an cD^tract of hj£ .etter to Asa Grav' dated beoi 
5 rS;; ’Cenen H 3 Trs^tra.-a vvas De first "o apply the .new 
tfcisrv expkirrng by its aic. the colours 3i desert hires etc {Ibii 
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Aciirg under the advice of Lyell and Hooker Darwm published 
sa Sn'/ 14 rSrp, hss great work Oe the Onptn or Sp-’c-.es by 
Mcen^ cf Pi’senni orierfwfi, cr the F’-eserzdtion or Fci'crad 
iev'-a x^i’tkc Siruiile for T-yV The whole edition of 1,250 copies 
WES exhausted or. the day of issue The sirst four rhaplers exphri 
rh? cperslior. of artifirial selection by man and of natural selec 
'ion in coaseqaence rf tbe str.,ggis for existence. The fifth ihap 
ter dt'tis with the laws of venation and causes of modification 
oriter t.iac n.ituri! 'seitction The five succeeding chapters con- 
vxcer dimc’j!t-e3 iti tbs wsy of a beuef in evolution generally as 
well as in natural selection. The three renaming chapters f omit- 
ting the bnai recapitulation), deal with the evidence for ev'olution 
The theory which suggested a cause of evolution is thus given the 
foremost place and me evidence for the exisience of evolution 
considered' last This evidence had never been thought oat and 
marshalled in a manner winch bear* any comparison with that of 
Barvria and the work would have been epoch-making had it con- 
sisted of the later chapters alone A storm of controversy arose 
over the book reaching its height at the British Association at 
Oxford m :?6o when the celebrated duel between T H Huxley 
and Bishop Hilberforce of Oxford took place Throughout these 
struggles Huxley was the foremost champion tor evolution and 
for fair play to natural selection, although he never entirely ac- 
cepted the latter theory, holding that uadi man by his selection 
had made his domestic breeds sierhe ifKer se, there wus no suf- 
ntfeal svadence that sekcuon accounts for natural species which, 
are thus separated by the barrier of sterility. 

! The Varkifion cf Animals and Plants under Domestication 
j — Probably the second in importance of Darwin s works was 
. published in 1S6S, and may be looked upon as a complete account 
1 of the material condensed in the first chapter of the Origin He 
\ fimily brought together an immense number of apparently dis- 
i connecred sets of observations under Ms ‘'provisional hypoth- 
esis of pangenesis,” which assumes that every cell in the body, 
at ev ety stage of growth and in maturity, is represented in each 
germ-cell by a gemmule. The germ-cell is only the meeting-place 
of gemmuies and the tme reproductive power hes in the whole 
of the body-celis which despatch their representatives, hence 
“pangenesis.'' There are reasons for believing that this infinitely 
ccaaplet conception, m which, as his letter* show, he had great 
confidence, wes forced upon Darwin m order to explain the heredi- 
tary transmission of acquired characters involved in the small 
pcqporxiOD of Lamarckian doctnne which he incorporated If such 
transmisaion does not occur, a simpler hypothesis based on the 
lines of Weismann's ‘‘contmuxty of the germ-plasm” is sufficient 
to account for the facts (.seo Heredity, LAar.utcsrsAt). 

The Descent of Man and Sekeiion in Relation to Sex (iS7t), 
both fulfiEed his statement in the Origin that ‘‘light would be 
thrown on the origin of mas and his history," and collected the 
evidence in suppo_rt of his hypothesis of sexual selection which he 
had bne-fiy (fescribed in the 1S58 essay The Expression of the 
Emotieus {xSja) oSered a natural explanauon of phenomena 
which aj^red to be a difficulty in the way of the acceptance of 
evolution. In 1S76 Darwin brought out his two previously pub- 
lished geological work* on Volcanic Islands and South America as 
3 sii^Ie volume. The wiaely read Formalion of Vegetable Mould 
thrmtgk the Action of Worms appeared m iSSi , and the PertiU 
fashetu of Orchids m zS 6 s, The Egects of Cross~- and Sdf-FertU- 
vsMtm in ths Vepefable Kingdom (1S76) proved that the oft- 
sptTOg of cross-ferftifzed individuals are more vigorous, as well as 
numerous, than those produced by a seif-fertilized parent 
Sigerettf Poms of Flomrs cm Plants of the Sane Species ( 1877) 
denKajatrates that eadh difiereM form, although poasexsing both 
ioBds of sexual oigsiis la specially adapted to be fertihaed by tie 
ppHeo of another J<»in, aad that when ajtificialiy fsxtihfei by 
pollen front a plimt of its ctri fans lest, vigorous ^iffspiiijg are 
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Darwin d ed on %prjl 19 1S82 and was bur ed in We^cminster 
•ibbe on tbc 6lh 

Two dangiiters and fii'e sons survived h-m, four of ilte latter 
tecormng promirent in the scieatific world, — Sir George Howard 
(b 1845), who became professor of astronomy and exMnraental 
philosophy at Cambridge Sir Francis (b 18483 the distingmshed 
DctaniSt Leonard (b. 1850) a major in the royd engineers, and 
afters ards well known as an economist and eugenistj and Sir 
Horace (iSsi-igaS). civil engineer 

See Life and Letters of Dar-aitn, mcludhis att avifibio%iraphicol 
ihapter, ed by his son Francis Darivia '>3 vols., iSSjy and More 
LetUrs (2 vols, lyoj) , E B Poulton, Daraiin and the Theory of 
Nattiral Sekckon (rSqS) and Dar-siin and the Origin of Species 
(1000) , L Hu'^ky, Lin and Letters of T H Huxley S2 vols, 1500) 
and Chailes Darmn (iq^i) : V L. Kellog, Darannkm To-day tino?! ; 
J Marchant A P Wallace, Letters, etc (jvols,ioi 5 ) and H Ward, 
C. Darssnn (1927) See also Hiixley, T H, Waxiace, A. R and 
HooeeBj Sk Joseph (E B Po ) 

DARWIN, ERASMUS 1.1731- i 8 oa) English raaa of 
science and poet, was bom at Elton, Nottinghamshire. Educated 
at Cambridge and Edinburgh, he settled in 1 756 as a physician at 
NottinghanQ. but moved in T757 to Lichfield, and m 1781 to Derby, 
where be died suddenly on April 18, 1803 His fame as a poet 
rests upon his Botanic Garden, though he also wrote The Temple 
of Naivrs, or Hie Origin of Society (1803), and The Shritte of 
Kature (posthumously puljlished). The Botanic Garden (1792, 
the part entitled The Loves of the Plants rvas published anony- 
mously in r 789) shows 2 genuine scientific enthusiasm and interest 
in nature, but has little other poetic quality The artificial char- 
acter of the diction renders it in emotional passages stilted, and 
the personificatioti is carried to excess Botanical notes are added 
to the poem, and its eulogies of scientific men are frequent 
Darwin's most important scientific work is his Zoonomia (1794- 
g6), which contains a system of pathology, and a treatise on 
generation, in which he, in the words of his famous grandson, 
Charles Darwin, “antidpated the views and erroneous grounds 
of opinions of Lamarck " The essence of his views is contained 
in the hypothesis that through millions of ages all warm-blooded 
animals may have arisen from one living filament which the First 
Cause endowed with arumahty, with the power of acquiring new 
parts, attended with new propensities, directed bj’ irritations, 
sensations, volitions and associations 

His Phytologta, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Garden- 
ing [1799) claittis that plants have sensation and volition. A 
paper on Female Education m Boarding Schools (1797) completes 
the list of his works. 

Robert VVwuno Darwin (1766-1848). his third son by his 
first marnage, a doctor at Shrewsbury, was the father of the 
famous Charles Darwin ; and Violetta, his eldest daughter by his 
second marriage, was the mother of Francis Gallon. 

See A Seward, Memoirs of the Life af Dr. Darxtn (1804) . Charles 
Darwin, Life of Erasmus Darwin, an introduction to an essay on his 
works by Ernst Kroiise (1879); L Brandi, "E Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden” in Wiener Beitrage :ur enghschen Philologte (1909). 

DARWIN, Sm GEORGE HOWARD (1S45-1913). 
British astronomer was boro at Down, Kent, on July 9, 1845, 
djid was the second son of Charles Darwin fq.v ) He was edu- 
cated at Trinity college Cambridge (second uTangler and Smith’s 
jsnzemaa), of which he was elected a fellow in i 36 S, and where 
he hecaaie Plumian professor of astronomy and expenmental phil- 
osophy in 18S3 His work on the appheation of harmonic analy- 
sis and prediction to oceanic tides is monumenta], as is Ms discufr- 
si® of the iaSuence of tidal fnedou in detenniamg the evolutw® 
of binary systems, with special reference to the earth and mem. 
ba an early paper be discussed the possibility of gealc^al changes 
having altered considerably the inchnation of the earth's axis to 
the plane of its orbit, and came to a negative cmcluston. These 
works constituted the Syst attempt to apjfiy thoroi^ dynaimcai 
analysis to cosmogony and the major prohims of geological evo- 
httioii. He also- earr^ out important work on periodic orfaits in 
the problesi- ,of tlmee bodies, figures of of 

smses CTU^ 


con meat and rpountain. He was awarded zbe gold medal of 
the Roj'aJ .%tronomicsl Society in 1S93 and the Copley Medal 
of the Roj'ai Societj’ in rgir In rSgg Darwin was made presi- 
dent of the Royui .^stronomrcal Scciectq and of the British .■Asso- 
ciation in TQ05. He was made KCB in 1905, and he died m 
Cambndge on Dec 7 191; 

Among his worts are The Tides and Kindred Phenomena in the 
Solar Sysiem^ (iSgS, 5rd ed , 1911) and Scievtihc Papers (3 vols, 
Cambridge L'nuersity Press, 1707-10 ; which has a siipplementar} 
voiciae edited by F J M Stratton and J. Jackson, containing 
biographical memoirs 

DARWIN GLASS: see Tektite 

DAS, CHITTA RANJAN (1870-1915), Indian politician 
and leader of the Swaraj party in Bengal was born at Calcutta on 
Nov 5, 1870 His father, Bhuban Mohan Das, an attorney of the 
Calcutta High Court, joined the Brahiuo Samaj, and edited the 
Br&hmo (afrerwards the Bengal) Pabhe Opiiuon Cbitta Raujan 
was educated at the London Missmnary college, Bhowanipore, 
and at the Presidency college Calcutta He was called to the bar 
at the hliddle Temple on June 26, 1S94 Joining the Calcutta 
bar he won his repmacion by hts successful defence of Arabrada 
Ghosh in the Manicktollah bomb conspiracy cate He defended 
relays of young political offenders and assisted in keeping er- 
tremist papers, such as Bands Maiamm, gomg. until thej’ were 
checked by the Press Act, igio 

In 1S9S Da.': had published a volume of Bengali !yncs, Malan- 
cha, and two volumes of verse were issued during the World 
War In 1915 Das started the Bengali monthly Narayana, but his 
chief journalistic work rvas the founding and conduct of the ag- 
gressive Swarajist daily, Forward “His dominating note was 
hatred — and dread — of everything that savoured of the West 

. . It was the pursuit of these false gods that had converted 
Bengal from a smiling land of happiness and plenty into a salt 
waste aver which brooded stagnation and death” (Lord Ronald- 
shay’s Heart of Arydmrta [1935]) Yet he was sufficiently inter- 
ested in the shaping of political reforms on wesfern lines to partici- 
pate in discussions leading to a joint address of Europeans and 
Indians to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy m Nov 1917 
{see Lionel Curtis, Diarchy, 1920) 

Das became an mfiuential though not always +ractable sup- 
porter of M K Gandhi m the non-cooperation movement 
launched in the autumn of 1918. He abandoned general practice, 
though he continued to defend political ofienders, took to rha wear- 
ing of khadar (homespun cloth; and lived in the utmost sim- 
plicity Late in 1931 the ‘‘volunteer movement was proscribed 
in Bengal, as in other provinces On Dec 10, some days before 
Das was due to preside at the Indian National Congress at 
Ahmadabad he was arrested for issuing a public appeal for the 
proscribed organization, and was sentenced to six months' iia- 
pribonment Mrs Das, who was m thorough sympathy with her 
husbaud’s views, was arrested, but by order of the governor. Lord 
Ronaldshay, was speedily released Das presided at the National 
Congress at Gaya in Dec. 192a, and endeavoured to secure revoca- 
U® of previous resolutions against entering the Legislatures, sug- 
gesting obstructive cactics m place of boycott The controversy 
sharply divided the noa-codperauomsts, but with the decline of 
Gandhi's influence the Das poingr gained ground, and laflueaced 
the second general election (1923) under the Reforms; Das was 
elected to the Bengal Council by more than one constituenry. In 
the following Apni Das was elected the first mayor of Calcutta 

In the Bengal Legislature Das did not command a dear ma- 
j'onty. but be was able to bring pressure both on the Independents 
and the Mohammedans, to whom he suggested a pact by whidi a 
substantial proportion of elective seats and pmhEc apjwiiiitments 
would be reserved for them in the ev-ent of Swarajist success He 
secured s bare majority on March 24, 1924, for refusal of the 
salaries of Mimsters appointed provisionally by Lord Lytton. 
Lord L3rtlon’& oSer of a roinisterriiip to Das was refused after 
somp hesitati® Das offered vehement opposition to the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance (Oct 35, 1524) subseqiientiy 
embodied in a certified Act aiid(sn*hi£h cio persons, Botne of tfwm 
uijaeates- of Das were m for terrorist coa- 

£Ea refusal o€ oftot'iauic ef 'rates m the Logm 
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the l5d.c,& ’sas irr.rrcsseJ zy the graat persoaal sacnacs: 
of I>si for the Stiart; crus?, and fc> his courage :s ict and Eitcer- 
aaoe. Ir. resourts ard criviS ' po^er he ;»toc>d high above his as- 


iCi'jates. Hr %as skia^; ia swae: 


.g Be.^igali a’jdieaees asd ladi- ‘ 
vveaknesse': and 


e «>=? j d J3“ nn PC daa and d.'n.ra^.on or Diderot 

j ,Ca.a.,^. ehe corresponded 'vidi Garnck, Dr. Bkir and 

Fraz'.psii Sofaensos In she returned to the Russian capj- 
•al ^nere sue was appointed iircLte^i* of the Aredeniv of .Arts 
and Scierces ari in :"S4 the nrst presice.ct of the Russian Acad- 
fny fuundrJ at her saggestion She projected the Russme dx- 
t.ennrt' of ;ae Acadeniy arranged its plan and etecJted a part of 
tee vorfc herself She edited a montfuy magazine, and a rote at 
least tiftO dramatic A'crjcs, The Mjrna^s of Fa>iia>i^ and a comedy 
entziled f jisstckcy Shortly before Catherines denih ^be retired 
from tour: On the accession of the emperor Paai in 1756 she 
was ceprivea of all her oftces, and ordered to retire to a village 
ia the gcveramenc ef Xovgored ‘‘to meditate on the events of 
1702 ' But sue passed toe dosing years of her life on her 
estate near Moscow where she died on Jan. 4, zSio 
The Me-tioirs cf the Tn-nccK Daskkoff uniten. by herself were com- 
posed in. Enei&h and pubusbed in London (a vek , 1S40J, They were 
fiOited hr Strs IV. Bi^dford, who, as Mias Wilmot, had resided with 
the princKS between idoj and 180S, and had suggested their prepara- 
tion. 


Vidusis ItehEg c..pcc:e hob of pia>.r.g upen their weaknesses and DASS, PETTER (1647-1705), the “father” of incdera \br- 
-ppecLog to wh-t -K-c; test in thora. But fcis visico cf India under wegian poetry. Wos the son of a Scottish merchant, Peter Dundas 
Swam; rs a conc'o-mtrrdija of scmi-autonomous villages had no , settled in Bergen He was bom on the island of Nord Hero, on 
idc:.oK to t'»e herd fact; that Eiasre ceatraiization inevitable. the north coast of Norway, studied at Copenhagen, and was'or- 
Tbere is reasen^to bedeve that Das wda gaining n fresh outioob, j daiaed priest in 1672 In roSp he received the important living 
m are mierant of U'es'-era icecs la chs clcssag months of his hfe ' of Alstahoug in the north of Norway, with jurisdicaon over the 
He w,is a: I>ar;eeii.iem search cf heJth when he died from heart j aeighboLrmg distncts. His writings pa-^sed in ms frora hand to 
ijlure ^ioIIoAmg diabeiss. o.n June 16, 1525 [ hand, and fftr of them were printed in bis lifetime Nordietidr 

Lcsyacol. /ro-a /a fj.7rS> gives eti-acts from speeches > Trompst (The Trumpet of Nordland), his greatest and most 

puD^ishec m Catcuu ijiS Tie Bay ta Sinara, (roivt tae »ot pjb.ished til 1749. Den norska DaleA-ise 

>pee,-bt*s ajude duroic a mu'- in soucham India, and expoundmg, ‘ -sorwegidn bong oi the valley) appeared in 1696, the 
ac,.ortang to the prJaterr note, 'tht whole of Desabandhus phi- Aandehg Ttdsfordnv (Spiritual Pastime), a voijtne of sacred 
kiopri of Icdian National^m This^paJomphy is discussed with I poetry, was pubhshed in 1722. The Tnchpet of Nordfandztmwis 
pvaectataig Ji&sghr in Lord Sor.alctiai s books tndia A Btrds~eys 1 c,s fresh as ever m tho momnnat /^- iha *!, w 

ri,«n frori) and The Heart oj Aryciaria (1925). See also Lth a^i t v ^ I 1 “ memories 0. the n^amUnts of the north 

rnssi 0,^ C, j? iPsjbv? C- Raj,ri523 1 ^^ Norway, boatmen, peasants, priests mil ahice repeat long ex- 

TvAcirxrT. A . , . ! Slightest notice, and its popularity is un- 

UJ^^jxjIA the ten ^or nine lugbts^ festi- j bounded It is a rhyming description of the province of Nordiand, 



ft^r warlike actiMues; but is no^ obseri'ed merely as a fosti'^ai hiimoiir, fancy, -w-lt and quamt learning 
DASENT, SIR GEORGE WEBBE (1817-1596), English ( collected writmgs of Hass were edited (3 vols, Christiania, 
writer, W2S here in 3: Vincent, West ladies, and educated at ^ ErNsen 

WestminKer school, Kmg's CoBege, and Oxford. la 1S40 he was | DASYUHEj a name for any member of the family Dasyii- 
appci,nled to a diplomatic po^t ia StockhoLta, Here be met Jacob 1 nice isee M.«supialu). The name is better restricted to am- 
rintrun. and at his suggestion first interested himseEf in Scaadi- j mals of the typical genus Dasyuruo. These are aiosily inhabitants 
Mviua hcera.nre and Returamg ro England in 1845, of the Australian continent and Tasmania. They hide themselves 

be twcuffie assiUam eitor of The Times under DeUne, whose | in the daytrae in botes among rocks or m hollow trees but prowl 
^ter he married In 1S53 he was appointed professor of English about at night in search of the small mammals and birds which 
kerature^ and aAiory at Ring's College, London In 1 constittite their prey In arboreal species there are transversely 

iSoi-na ae viyted Icela^ In 1870 he was appointed a civil I striated pads on the feet; these are absent m terrestrial forms 
serwee ccmmisssoner and resigned hic r,oci -r,—.,- xr„ ts.^ - j L. , rorms 


^ — — - — - cr , ^ C3. v,iVAk 

serwee ammissmasr and resigned his post oa The Times. He 
was knighted m 1S76, and retired from tie piibic service in i 8 gi 
ife pobiished, besides other translations, The Story of Bnntt 
.Tjof. frtsa the Icekndic of the Nyah Saga- ( 1S61 >, and Gisli tha 
QatimUmy. 

See Aitiiar Hwia Hasent the Life of Delane (xgoS). 

CATHESINA ROMANOVNA VOR- 

vNXSOVj Tkescsss (r 74 -f"t 3 in). Russian bttersteur^ was the 
t^ri daa^f of Coant Roman Varontsov. (For the family see 
She studied mthraaatics at tie Hinversity of hlos- 
enw, and became me of the of the party that attached 

dsdi to the grand duches (afterwards empress) Catherine Be- 
fare she was 16 she married Prisiee MAbail Dashkov and went to 
reside wkh bm at Moscow. In ijfc was at St, Petersburg 
iLemgrad; and took a iesdmg according to her own account 
tkf feading pan, in the coup d’iiai by which Catherme was raised 
to .he throne (See Catkeeujs 11 } Asefther course of events 
wot^ pwjbabfy have resnlced & the ekvMlm of the Princes 
Dasfekav's eider sister. Efesheth, who was the emperor s mistress, 
w m wk^ iavem ^ made no secret of Isis mtesirioa to depose 
Oatherits:, Her leiatKais with the new empress viere mt cordial 
mM ^ set nut in 17SS cm sm extended tour tferoi^ Ewn^ ia 


such as the commoa dasyure (D vivernnus). The ursine dasyure 
(SsreopMus^ ursiniis), often called the “Tasmanian DevnI,” con- 
stitutes a distinct genus In size it may be compared to an 
^ English badger The general colour of the fur is black tinged 
j mtb brown, with white patches on the neck, shoulders, rump and 
chest It is a burrowing amtnal, noccunial and carnivorous, and 
coir^ts great depredations on the sheep-vards and pouitry-iofts 
oj the inhabitants. 

^^TE-LINE: see iNmNATiOKAL Date-Line 
DATE PALM. The dates of commerce are the fruit of a 
^ciesQf palm, Phoenix dactyhjera. a tree which ranges from the 
Lamrj’ feknds through Northern Africa and the south-east of 
^ to India For an niustration of this tree see Paims It has 
b®n culavated and muen prized throughout mosr of these regions 
fr^ tb& remotest anriqmty. In Arabia it is the chief source of 
nauoaal '^eal^ and its frmt forms the staple article of food m 
itie coua^’. The tree has also been introduced along the Mediter- 
of Europe; but as its frail does not ripen so far 
no^, the Emopean plants are only used to supply leaves for the 
Raim^day among Christians, and for the celebration 
_ of the Pa^vw Jews. It was introdaced into the New World 
i by early %ianMi mhaiooariei, and is now culUvsted m the dry 
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(Jjstncts of the socth-wescem Cnited States and in Mexico The turbances of ih^t sumiaer, He resigned in October, but ia 1920 
date palm is a beautiful tree, growing to a height of from 6q to resumed office, and wkile prime muaster was murdered m Madnd 
So It , and its stem, which is strongly marked with o'd leaf-scars, on ^larca S, 1931 

temanares la a crmTO of graceful, shining, pinnate leaves The DATOLITE, a mineral species consisting of basic calcimn 
fiowers spring m branching spadices from the amis of the leaves, and boron orthosibcate, Ca^EOHjSiO, It is white or colourless, 
and as the trees are only of one sex it is necessary :b coltivation often vith a greenish tmge, and may be either transparent or 
10 fertilize the female dowers by srtidcial means The frmt is opaque, it usua'ly occurs as weil-det sloped raonochaic crystals 
oblong, fleshy and contains one very hard seed which is deeply bounded by numeroos bright faces, mdiiy of which often have a 
lurrowed on the inside The fruit varies much in size, colour and more or less pentagonal outline, but also as masses with a granular 
quality under cultivation Regarding this fruit, W G Faigrave lo compact texture, the fractured surfaces having the appearance 
■^Central and Eastern Arabia) remarked; ‘‘Those who, like most of porcelain when the nmeral is compact. Hardness S-sit ®PS' 
Europeans at home, only know the date from the dried specimens cific granty 3 o. 

of that fruit shown beneath a label in shop-wiEdows, can hardly BaioHte is a mineral of secondary origin, and ic its mode of 
imagme how deheious ii is when eaten fresh and. in Central occurrence it resembles the zeolites, being found wiih them in the 
.\rabia " In the oases of Sahara, and in other parts of Northern j amygdaloidal vavities of basic igneous rocks such as basalt, it is 
Afnca dates are pounded and pressed into a cake for food The also found in gneiss and seipentine, and in metalliferous veins 

dned fruit used for dessert m European countries contains more j and in beds of iron ore At Arendal m Norway, the onginai 

than half its weight of sugar, about 6fc of albumen, and 12% of j locuhty for both the crjscalhzed and botryoidal, or fibrous variety 
gummy matter All parts of the date paim yield valuable economic j (known also as bofryoliie}. it is found m a bed of luagEetiie In 
products Its trunk furnishes timber for house-building and , amygdaloidal basaltic rocks It is found at Bishopton in Renfrew- 
furniture, the leaves supply thacch; their footstalks am used as j shire and nesr Edinburgh, and as excellent crystai&ed specimens 
fuel, and also yield a fibre for cordage See Palm. j at several localities is the United States, 

Date sugar is a valuable commercial product of the East Indies, j DATUM, hteraily ‘‘that which is givea The term, is com- 
odtained from the sap or toddy of Phoenix syltiestns, the toddy 1 moniy used for anything that is regarded as beyond question or 
pahn, a tree so closely allied to the date palm that it has been j that is allowed to be assumed or taken for granted (though it may 
supposed to be the parent stock of all the cultivated varieties ' be only for the sake of argument) in connection with any problem 
The juire, when not boiled do‘wn to form sugar, is either drunk j involving further construction or interpretation or inference 
fresh, or fermented and distilled to form arrack Date paim meal j Usually there is no difficulty in disunguishing the data of a prob- 
is obtaiaed from the stem of a small species, Phoenh farmfera, j iem from the further constructions or inferences Sometimes, 

growing in the hill country of southern India however, compheations arise It is 6 g., a common tendency to 

For further details see Sir G Watt, Dictionary of tkc Economic regard all perceptions ds data (or facts, as they are also called) 
Products of India (1802), and The Date Fulw, U R DepartMst of 3^: as is obvious in cases of illusion and haUuonation, even com- 
Agriculture ^Bureau of Plant Industry, Sul etm . 0. 53 ( 1 ^ • * paratively simple percepts (h*ke the recognition of an object or 

twinge;, 1904 location of a sound) involve mental constructions which may be 

DATIA, an Indian state in the Bundelkhand agency It lies j wrong And so even in the case of percepts it becomes important 
in the extreme north-west of Bundelkhand, near Gwalior, and is to distinguish much more carefully than is conunonly done the 
surrounded on all sides by other scares of Central India, except sense-data (such as mere sensations of sight or sound) fram the 
on the east where it meets the Uiuted Provinces The stale came mental construcuons immediately and unwittingly put upon them, 
under the British government arter the treaty of Bassein in 1Z02 , DATUSAt see Steamon-ium 

and was settled noth the present family by treaties in 1804 and DAUB, KARL (3763-1S36), German Protestant cheoiogian, 
181S Area, gn sqm ,’ pop (igai) 14S.659 The chief, whose was born at Cassel on March 20. 1765 He studied at Marteg, 
tule is maharaja, is a Rajput of the Bundela ckn. being descended and in 1795 became professor ordinarius of theology at Herdel- 
from a younger son of a former chief of Orchha; his salute is 15 berg, where he died on Nov 23, 1836 Daub sought to faring about 
guns The town of Datia (pop 15 331 in igai) is surrounded by a speculative reconstruction of orthodox dogma, but he unfor- 
a stone wail, enclosing handsome palaces, inth gardens; the palace innately ignored historical crincism His Lehrhuch der Katechetik 
of Bir Singh Deo, of the 17th century, is “one of the finest ex- (1801) was written under the spell of Kant, his Theologuniena 
amples of Hindu domestic architecture m India” and is now un- (iSod), his Einl-eitung m das Studium de*' christl Dogrmtik 
tenanted (iSro), and his Judas Ischwriotk fa vols , 1816), m the spirit of 

DATIVE, the name, ia grammar, of the case of the “indirect Schelling, -while Die dogmatische Theologie jotsigsr Zest C1S33), 
object,'' the person or thing £0 or for whom or which anything is and V orhsungen uher die Prolegomem zter Dogmaiik (1839) are 
given or done (Lat dattvus, giving or given, from dare, to give). Hegelian in principle. 

In law, the word signifies something, such as an office, which may See Rosenkranx, Ennnerungen an Karl Daub (rZsf} ; F Lichteo- 
be disposed of at will In Scots law the term signifies "appointed berger, EKtory of German Theology (1SS9) , O Pfleiderer, Devehp- 
or granted by a court ’’ In Roman law, a tutor was either dativus, (iSgol. 

if expressly nominated in a testament, or optivus, if a power of DAUBENTON, LOUIS-JEAN-MAStlE (1716-1800). 
selection was given French naturalist, -was bom at Montbar (C6tfc d’Or). In 1741 he 

DATO, EDUARDO (1856-1931), Spanish politician, -was graduated in medicine at Reims, and returned to his native town 
bom at Corunna on Aug 12, 1S56 He graduated in law at Ma- with the intention of practising, but BuSon invited him to provide 
drid university and was elected deputy in 1884. Under-Secretary the anatomical descriptions for his treatise on natural history 
for the Home Department in 1893, he bec^e minister for the Hs details of the dissection of 182 speaes of quadrupeds m Buf- 
department in 1899. and promoted bills regarding accidents, in- fon’s ivork brought hm great reputation; but a feeling of jealousy 
surance and women’s labour. In Dec 1902 be became minister induced Buffon to dispense with his services in the remainder of 
of justice, in 1907 mayor of Madrid and then president of the the treatise Daubenton now occupied himself with zoological 
Chamber He belonged to the “Liberal-Conservative” variety of descriptions and dissections, the comparative anatomy of recent 
the Conservative party, which Ms friend and political chief Silvela and fossil animals, vegetable physiology, mineralogy, experiments 
had represented, and after Silvela's death continued to maintain m agriculture, and the introduction of the merino sheep into 
this attitude. ’When ia 1913 Senor Maura refused to take power, France In 1744 he was appointed keeper and demonstrator of 
SeSor Dato dissented from his chief, carrying with him the ma- the cabinet of natural history in Paris, and from 1775 lectured 
jonty of his party, which elected him as its leader When the on natural history m the college of medicine, and in 1783 on rural 
World W’ar broke out, he was responsible for Spain’s declaration economy at the Afort school. He was also professor of mineraJ- 
of neutrality. Becoimng prime minister again in June 1917, he ogy at the Jardin du Roi In Dec. 1799 he was appointed a 
faced with detenamation the revoltkionary outbreaks and dis- member of the senate jBe dwri in Paris ob Jan, r iSoo 
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BACSEMT, CHABXES GILES , ScsI^si 

Ci.m S'ra' or i: i“5' 

s'j i-M 3";? t ;r. »f .3sfni sirf .S;2-:: . 


cr 4 . 31 ^ 7 ',. ; ; • at L'5:i'-*d "n i camec oj; 3,x.erou< etpen- 

ni<r>{i in .ia thi-irfs ri 50 *L i’sjiat etc cc. ^l^nrs, Ke 

a;^- Kitie cxteria^ : tuney of :he tjL'irces of E^n-opc, the 
rei«.*‘5 ct si'bcn j.re e-e&irdiei ir. -.35 De^s'-'f tc»> .if Ac:.ic C'sd 
I' i:;;£, tri ed :t4S He ced it Oiiord 

as £)ec tic; 

_ DAUBIGNY, CHARLES FRANCOIS ^tSf-rS-?; 

frct:<fi ri3i:*’r, allied jn sf'- rc- '£h the Barbiison 

h’ r ’ ives t-tirc iS Itirts, *<;; ‘"'-jt' 1 1. : 'i ■ ha rDrft mucs ‘tttie as 
a t Vb.roadri; a '■uL'^c on ihc Giit U'. ifce jii^rtfc-wp^it ct 
Piris D'sefieny the scr. an .rii'it, and nc£t of 5^^ famdy 
^^r*• patnlffa He i‘ijc.jcd i.n iLu’r end pamtcd lor nearly £1^0 
vears, fca ".hm retimed to fc“I= cjt ta leave it agaity yauS, yi 
tst'O hfi toc-k £ J'iiL'if: „£ Au’, era on the 0 '<e. 3 y 1S37 Daufcigny 
had hscome farr.frus s? i river ar, f landscape painter aitiiaiish he 
bed been deaottng hiatself £s v.eh :o Jrumng m black-aad-ftbite 
to etchrag viwi eayra\Vig and ittbcgraphy In bh pictare 
" Loch at Opteves,' yi the Lcuvre, siss pjrvhased by :fce Siate He 
V'sittd LcriuK more than once and fpent some tjne in Heliand 
He died in Paris on Feb 19 tSjS. Dantigny is chieSy preferred 
ic his riverside pictures, of ’irhich he painted a great number bu: 
a'lbvagb there are tno lincscapes hy Daubigny Jn the I.ci.tTe, 
naiher is a ritcr view They rre for that reascm not so rj-pical 
45 mcny of his srraHes- Oise and Seine ntcrures Among Ms most 
ambitious tspA-ases £rs “Springfime” (iSs'L in the Louaxe’ 
•'Boidi*' de i„ Cure Morvoa" {1364/; ‘‘Viileivnlle sur AJer’’ 
trS&ji* "'Mooniiaht" (iSh3/, “-■indresy sur Oise” fiSdS^, and 
•Return of ihc Fioch — ItIciO’'ij‘gbt'' (;or3) 

His followars and pispiii aii.rjiii*d his son Sar! fisbo painted 
so well thU his works are occssionsify niJStsken :cr those of his 
faiber, though m few cnses do they equai hE father’s msstety'), 
Oodinst, De^y and Damove. The works c^ Daubigny are, hke 
Csrvt’s to he found iz nuay .modern cclfecticns. 

Sit*' Irm Hearfet. C llmbtguy H sen oeuvre ( iS jS > ; .Albert WoH, 
Le Cfl^siflle de J'arjr Ch S’sialitiAy (e8Si); J. Ciareue, 

P’lnitrs et setflhttttrs £eistensps"'ain 5 . DatAi^vy (xS^s}; D CrosI 
ThcHteon, Tite Mrh^m st Faint^s JiStioj : J. W. MoKett 

O^yabigny !,xSgo), 

DAUBLEl, THEDI> 0 RE (i Bjb~ ), Gtnnan. -writer, 
•was bora la Trieste oe Atsg 17, iSv6 son oi a njerchant faimiy. 
With the appearnnee of X>ns Ncn-flkcM {igio-) DaAiJer took his 
at the head of the German eipxessionist moveiEKit I>as 
jVwi&hJ is a iBSSsi^e faijgkjus sil^ory showing the author’s 
om^paih from aegiostjcisiii to mystic religion, under an epic- 
heresc di^se. Other charactenstic poetical -works are i>er AVrm- 
ff'et C1513), SHis Siermnkfftd and Die Treppe sum 

Aw^farhf figso), ,-Utfsekie SmteUe {19248; prose works, iifit 
shbemsr SkheJ (roar)' Wir zsolien, mehi ver^den (aato- 
k^mphical fragnient. Der nem Sinndpunht (artistic 

criticssJn 19th Ij Lucidamim in arm ‘stesssois (musicai cKticssui, 
I$i7); &n Ksmpf um dte modenn KuitsL Daubler -was remark' 
HKcessfa! m giving Ms ihoiight dear and often melodious 
li^presdaa, hut Ms engiaai -^lork. pussfmy owing to its Larin 
foraa. was slow ia siisivinf wide pc^anty m Germany His 
njfiEwace as a cntic oi espressionia magic and paetrj' was, ho-w- 
evsr, vary gmi, is rpsa he wss elected a raemfaer of the German 
Academy ef Letters.. 

DAUDETj- AI iFHDNSE (i%t}~iS97), Preach sovelist, -was 
mm £X Mimes oa May is, i34e, the son at a siik maanfseturer. 
T^ A4 amid mads tiwey, had a d^Kesfemg boj-fawd. lo 
fSgS n® left Lyoos, -where M$ schaol^ys had been mainly spent, 
m 4 life as aa t^r at Aids, m stmtii. Hje posatioH 
p;o«esl to be Miofetaife. Ob Hov i, nSST.fe ahandeaied leacteng. 
haa t<K^ -mtkMs h^mbsr <f.a> in PsKis. AIpLcsise 
m^e msm^ ct^eraee mU & mmll Lss Am>^- 

siet ■niik % fait rep^tfers, ofctaawi eant^oy- 
m aad wote Of ikm He diK de 

felffi to he &f his^arefasles-.ta.aMt.’whkh 


In zdC6 appej-Tsn Lett^ie it *>ioit ^r^ouhn The first of his 
lOnger fccoAi, Le pehi clos^ ( rs&S y the pathetic story of his own 
mrher ;es.rs. is toid with much grace and pathos. The ^ear iSya 
produced cLa ia-moti. Aienrure: prodigieuses de TsrtifjK de Tar.- 
-i.osi, ard the three-act piece L’Ariesietim. Fromoni jeum et 
Easier airJ (:&:a> struck a note, not -new cartsmly in English 
htera-.ure. Lac compataaveiv new m french Here was a writer 
whe Dosacssed the gift of laughter and mars a writer not uah 
] iens’ifcle to paihos and sorrow, hut also to moral beauty Jack, 
the story of an idegitimate child, a martyr to Ms mother’s seihsh- 
ncss, foiluwed in rS^o Other noveh folio-wed EsiTuhoh (13777 
, les Ruh m rxil (rS7q u AToaa Ro'imestan (j£8i), Snpho (13S47 
and LT'uriurlel ',zd3^ j Daadei then -wrote his o-wn reminiscences 
I in Trtftte ans de Peris (z£Sj, and Souvetdrs d’nn homne de 
fletires iiiSij. These, with the three Tartariiis — Tartarin the 
; mighty hunter, Tartarin the mountaineer, Tartarin Loe colonist — 
! anh the admirabk short stories, written, for the most part before 
j he had acquired fame and fortune, constitute his life work 
i Though Daudet defended hUEseif from the charge of imitating 
Dickens it L diScult altogether to believe that so many similar- 
I -I'cs of spirit and manner were quite unsought ftEai, however, 
j vras purriy his o-wn was his style. It is a style that may rightly 
j be called “itnpressicntki,” full of light and colour, not aescriptive 
■ after the old fashion, but dashing its intended effect by a masterly 
runtaposifion of words thaf are tike pigments Nor docs it convey. 

.' like the style of the Gorxo-uris, 10 whore -work it owed something 
! a constant feeling of effort It is full of felicity and charm — m 
I ckarmeur ZoU. has called him An inti.T.3te friend of Eamond 
^ de Gencourt f-wbo died in hh house), of f Hubert, of Zola, Daudet 
j fadoEged e'seniully to the aaturanst school of fiction. His own 
espenences, bis sarroundlngs. ilie men with whom he had been 
brought into contact, vano'js persons who had played a part, more 
or less pubLc, in Paris life — all passed into his art But he vnnfied 
the material supplied by his memory Hts world has the great 
dit 0 ! life. L’lmma'M is a bitter attack on the French Academy, 
to which august body Daudet never belonged. 

Daudet wrote some charming stories for children, among 
•which inay be mentioned Lo BePe Ntvetnaxse, the story of an 
old boat and her cre-w His married life~he niatned in rSfi; 
Julia Allard— seems to have Been singularly happy There was 
perfect intellectual harmony, and Madame Daudet herself is 
kawa by her Impressions de nature et d'art (1879). L'Enfance 
d’um Fmstenne (18S3), and by some literary studies written 
, under the pseudonvTn of Karl b’teen. In Ms later years Daudet 
sutlered from insoinnia, failure of health and consequent use of 
chloral He died in Pans on Dec. 17, 1897. 

The story of Daudet’s earlier years is toH in his brother Ernest 
mudetsMon frere et mot. There is a good deal of autobiogiapMcal 
i detail in Daudefs T rente am de Pam and Soitvmiri d‘hn kom-me de 
) Md also scattered in his other hooks The reterenras to Mm 

Zas^iaZ des GoMcajin are numeroos See also L A, Daudet, 
Alpkmie Daudet (jgpS), and biographical and critical essays by 
R H. SheraM {1894) i by A Gerstaaim (18S3) ; by B Diederich 
ny A Henaant (rgos), and a bMography by J firivois 
^“5 TAe Works of Mpkonse Daudet, transferee! by L Ensor 
u t ” J E. Bartow (1702, etc) Crrticisai of Daudet is also to 
m Musd m F B^ePere, Le Roman mturaliste (new. ed , xSgr) ; 

J Demaitre, fes Coniempormts fvols 55 and iv ) ; G Pelhasier, Le 

(tSgo); A Symons, Studies in 

r^Cese BTid V€rs€ ^ 

IkATJDET, LEON (i86j-~ }, French man of letters and 

poatjoa^ bora m Paris Nov. 16, J&67, son of Apionse Daudet 
iqx ) He Ejarried a graaddaugbter of Victor H-ugo, -whom he 
^ suDSequenby divorced. His violent ot^oaitioa to the Goirern- 
n^t ^nmtt^ him to display Ms talents as a controversialist. He 
; wtxAe for Le- Gaidtm and Le Figaro, and also for La Libre Parok, 

; a v3,^Qtly ^-semjtm paper, m Hifi eoimnns of -which he was aWe 
i to_p?e Mi went to Ms fiery temperame-nt Infiuenced by the 
wnte, Cferies Maairss, he adopted the doctrines of neo-royalistn 
At the tTw <si the Dr&yius case, through the generosity of 
Mad^^ite Loyjies, the royalist paper, Aetkw P-^atfe -was 
I m E&^.alterw«i3fi» a a? a daily J 

'‘9°*- of Ms htcmiy Hylc Ovrwcaliifof hje 

yoHihinod tp nqako hnn bead wul 



DAUGAVPILS 

eare for o yea s He rvas el c ed fo the Chamber as a depj y 
tor Par s n 1919 but as defeated n 19 4 \\ h the e'^tabis b 
men 0 peace h nSuence dec ned in Liie summer of 1935 tbs 
death of bs young son. Philippe, caused a great sensation The 
finding of the judicial enquiry rras ihat he had committed suicide 
but Leon Daudet conducted a long and vioient campaign to prove 
that he had m fact been murdered. He accused the chauffeur, in 
nhose taxi bis son hao been found dead irom a bullet wound, of 
tompJieity. The chauffeur prosecuted him, and Daudet was con- 
demned to prison and ordered to paj heavy compensation. He 
■ftaS imprisoned in the Sante at Pans, from which he was rescued 
m iga- by s ruse of some royalists, who made the governor 
01 the prison believe he had been pardoned, Daudet fled to Bel- 
gium 

The best of Daudet’s novels are; L’astre nair (1805); 
Les Uorticoles (1894)- Le voyage de Shakespeare and Sylla 
et so‘>t desitn {ipjsj. Among ins philosopmcal and controver- 
sial works may be mentioned VBheda (1916); Le mc»ide des 
mages (rgig), L’avant- guerre (1915): Le stupids XIX‘^ stede 
(ipse), and Souvenirs (1914). 

DAUGAVPILS (Dvinsk), a town of Latvia in 55“ 53' N 
26° 32' E on the Daugava (Westeni Dwina), Pep (1926) 40,640 
Formerly a Bnssian fortress, it is now the training centre for the 
Lettish army, and has some timber industries The Livonian 
Knights of the Sword founded a fort 12 m farther up the river, 
which was removed >to its present sue by Stephen Bzthori, King 
oi Poland, m 1582 Polana Sweden and Russia alternately occu- 
pied tbis strategic border fort until the partition of Poland gave 
it to Russia in 177c The French occupied it m 1812 and ft was 
a centre of strife in 1914-18, us population and industry being 
mwh diminished as a result. 

DAULATABAD, hill-fortress, Hyderabad State, India, about 
10 m, N W. of the city of Aurangabad. The former city of Dau- 
laiabad (Deogiri) has shrunk to a village though its magnificent 
fortress and remains of pubhc buildings survive The fortress, on 
a conical rock, crowns a hill nsmg steeply from the plain to a 
height of some 600 ft. The outer wall. 2^ m. in circumference, 
once enclosed the ancient city of Deogin (Devagiri), and between 
this and the base of the upper fort are three lines of defences. The 
only access to the summit is by a narrow' bridge, with passage for 
two men abreast, and a long gallery, excavated in the rock, with 
a steep stair midway, the top of which is covered by a graung 
destined in time of war 10 form the hearth of a huge fire kept 
burning by the garrison above The remarkable Chaad Minar in 
Daulatiibad, a tower no ft. high and originally covered with 
Persian glazed tiles, was erected m 1445 by Ala-ud-din Bahmani to 
commemorate his capture of the fort The Cfaini Mahal, or Cbrna 
Paiace.is the ruin of a building m which Abut Hasan, the last of the 
Kutb Shdhi kings of Golconda, was impnsoned by Aurangzeb in 
16S7. 

Deogiri is said to have been founded c. a D 1187 fay BJullama J. 
who renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas and established the 
power of the Yadava dynasty in the west. In 1294 the fort was 
captured by Ala-ud-din Khilji, and the rajas were reduced to pay 
tribute. The tribute falling into arrear, Deogiri was again occupied 
by the Mohammedans, and in 1318 the kst raja, Barpah was 
flayed alive Deogiri now became an important base for Muslim 
expeditions southwards, and in 1339 Mohammed ben Tughlak 
Shah made it his capital as Daulatabad (“Abode of Prosperity”), 
and made arrangeEients for transferring to it the popttotion of 
Delhi, but trouMes summoned him north ; during his absence the 
Mnslim governors of the Deccan revolted, and Daulatabad it- 
self was taken by 2 afar Khan, governor of Gulbarga. Later it fell 
into the hands successively of the Nizam Shaiis* the emperor 
Akbar, the Shah of Ahmedmgar, the Nizam Siahi usurper, Malik 
Amber, Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor and the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, who took it after the death of Aurangzeb, Its ghuy. hon^ 
ever, had already decayed owing to the removal of the seat of 
government by th ' ho Vr'-gc''-'* 

DAUMEl^ GLOHG rilJiiLHUCid (igoo-aS75>^ GerJJm 
writer on rehgi ■ . - mi , ' f , 1 . rSoo, at Niiremberg 

and. died on Dec. 13,, Tic waz cda< 5 |tod.ai 


DAUMIER 71 

Eria <^en and Le pz g and forsaking h.& e«ily pietism, vioiently 
opposed Chnstianitr- especially in his Dze Geheimnisse des ckrist- 
} lichen Ahsrtum^ (18471 the pubhcation of Rdigkm des 

] >ieueu Weltaiters 3 '.ois (^850) Douipcr approached Moham 
medanism in his poems, Ifahotner (184S) and Ltcderbluteii der 
Bafis (,1846-51) He became a Catholic in 1859 and wrote 
Das W’Otder {,1874] and A'ciiJflr ffauser, ssm Wesen, seme 
Unscfmld (1873;. 

DAUMET, PIESRE JEROME HONOill: (iSzS-ignj, 

French architect, member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, was 
bom on Oct. 23 1826, in Paris. He entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts m ;346, and in iSjj was awarded the Pnx de Rome In 
j 1S61 be was sent on an archaeological expedition to Macedonia 
I and pahlished, in collaboration with Leon Heazej- an important 
work on the researches in Thessaly, Thrace and IlIjTia He was 
entrusted with the restoration of many monuments of French 
architecture, in particular the castle of Chantilly, the PaJais de 
Justice, Paris and the theatre at Orange, In Nov 1SS4 Daumet 
underiook the construction of the EgL'se du Sacre-Coeur on 
Montmartre, w'hich had already been begun by the aichitect Ab- 
badie, but rhe following j'eat he abandoned the task, after a dis- 
pute with the ecclesiastical authorities He ded in Paris on 
Dec, 15, igii 

BAUMIER, HONORE (1608-1879), French caricatunst 
and painter was bora at Marseilles on Feb 20, tSoS, and died 
at Vahnondois on Feb ii, 1879. Dauimer started his artistic 
career by producing plates for music publishers and illustrations 
for advertisements; these were followed by anonymous work for 
publishers, m which he followed the style of Chariet and displayed 
considerable enthusiasm for the Napoleonic legend. When, in the 
reign of Louis Philippe. Philipoc launched the comic journal, La 
Cancaktre, Daumier joined its staff, which included Devena, 
Ralfet and Grand’rtlle, and started upon his pictorial campaign of 
scathing satire upon the foibies of the bourgeoisie, the corruption 
of the Jaw and the incompetence of a blundering Government. 
His caricature of the king as “Garganiua" led to ucprisonnsenc 
for SIX months at Ste. Pelagie m 1S32 The publication of La 
Cancatitre was discontinued soon after, but Philipon provided a 
new field for Daumier's activity w'hen he founded the CJta-'ruan. 
For this journal Ddumier produced Hs, famous social caricatures 
in which bouriceois society is held up to ndioule in the figure of 
Rooert Macaire, the hero of a then popular melodrama. Another 
series, “L’histoire ancienne,” was, directed against the pseudo- 
classicism which held the art of the period in fetters. In tS4S 
Daumier embarked again on his political campaign stiil in the 
servdee of Charivari, which he left in i860 and rejoined in 1864. 
In spite of his prodigious activity in the field of caricature — the 
bst of Daumier’s hthographed plates compiled in 1904 numbers 
DO fewer than 3,958 — he found rime for dight in the Hgher sphere 
of painting. Except for the searching trutMubess of his viaon 
and the powerful directness of his hrushwork, it would be dificult 
to recognize the creator of "Robert Macmre/’ of "Les Eas bleus,” 
“Les Bohemiens de Paris," and the “Masques,” in the paintings 
of "Christ and His Apostles” at the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam;, 
or in his “Good Samaritan,” “Don Quixote and Sanebo Panza,” 
“Christ Mocked," or even jn the sketches m the lomde'i Collec- 
tion at South Ken.rington. But as a painter, Daumier, one of 
the pioneers of naturafisra, was before his ume. and had little 
success until in 187S, a year before hia death, when M. Durand- 
Sue! collected his works for exhibition at his gailenes and dtan- 
onstrated the full range of the genius of the man who has bem 
well coiled the Michelangelo of caricature At the time of this 
exhibition Daumier, totally blind, was living in a cottage at Val- 
mondois which was placed at his disposal by Corot, and where he 
brpathed his hst m iSjq. An important e:^ibitiOD of, his works 
wasEeld at the Ecde des Eeaux-Aits in 1900. 

Araene Alesaodre, Bmioti Daumier, Thamme ei 
son roeuv-re (iSoo) , Gustave Gteffroy, Dautmeri Henri Framz and 
<Mta,ve Uzanne, Damper and Gavarm {The Stmiia, igoaf : H Marcel 
ffmwre Daumier fioojD A. Rueaann, Da ait tUnstraipr 

{Mifmdb to 9) and M T S*dt=r Dtwmiar the if/tn and the Artist 
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directors at fartv and tlscs debarred IjiiSEeif as candidate, as be 
was -b's-ty-fottr The tltrertioa o? affairs having passed into 
the hatsQs uf Talleyraod sad bis associates. Datmiu turned once 
mere ’■o jternture, bur in 1753 he was sent to Roine to orgamze 
the repnohe there ana again affncit against feis wili, be lent bs 
atj tn Xapolecri m the preparauon ol the Consiimaoa ot the yea- 
\ III He “tipported X'apnleon's policy in the controversy with the 
Vatican m hxs Sur h piassunce lepiporplle du Pape (iSog) Still, 
he cook Itt'te part m the nev,' regime, with which at heart he had 
r.c sympdtn;' and turned more and more 10 literature At the 
Restoration he was depn\ed of the post of archivist of the Em 
pire whith he had held from. 1807. but from 1819 to 1S30 {when 
he rgaui tecanse archivist of the kingdom) he held the chair of 
A^’-ory and ethics at the College de France In 1839 made 

j peer He died m :£4o 

, Hauaou's lectures at the College de France, collected and pub- 
j iishcd after h's death, hit twenty vohanies {Cm'^s df etudes /«r- 
) toriques^ They treat principally of the criticisn of 

W_r he Lecan :ae itcrc'..niiir:.« ox tne .\as‘j-ua army He was ‘ sources and the proper method of vrrhrag history, ana occupy an 
active’:, enplov^d ni the first campaians u: the var but la important place in the evolution of the saeiititic study of history 
757 he coram.jsded the army Tailed ‘e reutve Prague. On June ; in France Personally Daunou was reserved and somewhat austere, 
a. Dean Oefeated rreesritjt icr the frs: i.-me jn his career | preserving in his habiis a strange nihtiire of bourgeois and monk 


efir!.;.'';rs z."^i in the vic- 
. 71 ^ F>"d M..rsha. T'”«tc 2 . she 
nfi .n .'ai 100 jgr.; r.igr.i,> .if D,,un 

ru''*i.‘ bL” Wf?G he r-t 7 CL.;fJ of ti^ kj-tn..’’ ..rmi who': 
a<i ro .1 yh* Fi-erih to va.k fri'. enck the Ltj_t He 
CJirn-tudj ir Uit- 1 ntics ut Huhenfr.idtitr!: and 


an. in^-or 

5 'Vi r xi'd . f 'he «rw vt,.'.r ' v.a. promitiv' t j the mnk at 
Ff iftei" thi: h; ■icrvcd in .he- Low Couniries and 
■A ',6 crct-int tht bs *<t. of \ ,1’ Marixi Theresa irucs him coni- 
ri^nAmt cf Viem jm' c Lnigb, s' rne Goicen Fleece, ana in 
he was eiei .'ed iffe ra.nk cf field marshal 

Darias ;fcs ittinrl 0: p-trie pre^eaei the Seven Years j tonqiies^ iS^e-rS^h) They treat principally 

i\f A iV'Cr- » tT,aJ a^r/vj- * f* +">.1^ i 


r^o 


r. ihe lesperately fought i-jc le c: Koim 'ot’ > The anion of j His iadefatigabie work as archivist in the time when Napoleon 
T.^i.c ,rT7,v r : jjjg forces or Prince Charles .at Prague I was transferring so many treasures to Fans is not his least claim 


Ttve rei.ev.nr .irinv Wixti .h^ ... . .,,,7 1 waa LiLtuaxcinii^ "..i imiuy tit 

rechirM Daur. to ;he posdi.-.n ot second in corrjnand and as i to the gratitude of scholars. 

such he took p-ar: n the pti-suit at the Prussians ar.d the victory j MipEct, Notue. histanque sur la tie et les travavx As Dm»t>u 
of Bre«;aii. Fredenck now --e..ppeart.d and won the aio,5t bridl- j fiS4G , Tailkndier, Documents htographignei svr Dauwit (1847), 
cm victory cf the age at leothen. Daun was not held account-! mciuding a iuJl hst of his works, Samte-Beuve, Damtou m his 
cMs fo- he disas’sr.’ s.id when Pnree Charles resigned, ms com- ' Contemporains, t, ui. funiavourable and somewhat uniair) 

ratiid Daun was appcinied in his p)a„e ^ liith the campaign of DAUPHIN, ait ancient feudal title in France borne only by 
I si v^gais the wjar u. macceuvre in whivb Dau.^ i: he m^sse-d the counts azte dauphins of Vienne the dauphins of Auvergne, and 
iHouch ^ve'-cau.jon, many oppcrtoni'ies of aoshing rhe Pras- 1 from 1364 by the eldest son of the king of France The origin 
sians. a; less: mai.-.tair.t d a sitacy and cool resistaiice to the fiery ! of tms curmus title ;s obscare, but it now seems clear that it was 
siratesy ot FrtdencjC. In 775S ^Jlajcr-Ger.eral Loudon, acting j m the first instance a proper name. It was borne by Gmgo or 
under Daur.s lostricnons. rorcec the kmg to raise the siege of j Guzgue IV. (d Ti4a; count of Alboa and Grenoble, as an addi- 
GnUi^ Ae seme year Diuti httr.self surprised Fred- tioaal name, duneg the lifetime of his father and was also 

eriek ^ H^haircn ana infiic^^ a severe cefeat upon bur. (Oct | adopted by ms son Guigue V Beatrice daughter and heiress of 
Ht un Nov 3^ r, 3755 he surrour.,:led the enure corps of { Guigue V. whose second husband was Hugh Ilf, duke of Bur- 
h-.»ev, the Prossi^s to surrender j gundy, bestowed the name on them son Andre, to recall his de- 

^ rohowmg year by i .cent from the ancient counts of Albon His successors Guigue 

of n-i ^ ?rT ' VI R mo) and John I (d isSc) call themselves sometime^ 

d^atorme.-s 01 Daun. mm Daans own defeat m the great battle , Delphinus, sometimes De.phini. the name being obviously treated 

' ^ l*! 2" > fi’- ■•hiV' engagement Daun w.^ severely' wounded ■ as a patronymic, and in toe latter form it was borne by the sons 

He coatin.eJ to command until tee end of the war, and after- i the reigning ‘-dauphixi Bat even under Guiie VI foreLnl^I 
wards wvrled ^->th thi grwtpi tuergv- at the recrgaaication of 1 had begun to confuse tae name with a title of ignity an imuenat 

SsE Oet dtiiUche FsOw*' C^etrluior, ndtr Lftx-n a T&Vev S. £ dci Tt r < 

ff, levpa^J R-uftfstfs'cs v DkfM KK FM fFraakfort and LeiDik 1 marnage of Anne, heiress of John I , with 

175^,0). smd Works de^g with lijsi -wars of the periR ‘ ’ i Humbert, Lord of La Tour du Pm that “dauphin” became defi- 

« . I nitejy established as a trite Tfirmfvrr nnt nnKr aocitTwa^ ftiiw 


DAUNOU, PIEStRE CLAUDE FRANCOIS (1761- 
rS40). French statesman and histonao, bom at Boulogne-sur- 


> — — - — UII. •-VbAiJ.t.. V4.W4.4” 

mtefy established as a title Humbert not only assumed the name 
of Delphinus, but styled himself regularly Dauphin of the Vien- 
! nois (Dalfhinus Viennensis), and in a treaty concluded in 128 c 


priest, Elected't. th; con;;;rii;^V- hras™tS I S 
himself with the Girondists, but sfrongJy opposed the death ‘len- ' Pr-irTf Charles 0^ ^aloi= who when he became king 
tenm on the king He took httie panIn ^t 2 t‘Se ! "^64 transferred ir to bis eldest sou From that time 

-Wmitafo, h«t was involved iu thfoymbrow cfls fSds, atd ! SSji o Menlfs'''''" 
was naprisceed for a year, ia December i ro' he returned to tV f ^ TT. i jG , 

Com’aiu'&n and was the ptiucipatl author of "the Consbtutioii of ’ king da«plun”T’e°rcv^i^uffift^\^T called “the 

tlisvearin, It Ki^n Avia * rt, iA. P ^dauIpAi^)^ to AstiGguisb. MlU ftGm th& 

known, since Auvergne became an 
“the prince dauphin ” The dauphi- 


miside Fans, an esp&hm which made pessible Napoleon's caefi 
of the i8tJi and Srmmm. Tks aeation of tbs Insti- 
tute wa also due to Daueoa. who drew the plan for its or- 


of 
pwJsrit 


Mte OJ Auvergne, which is to be distinguished from the county, 
dates ti 55 , when William VII, count of Auvergne was 
depotod by to unde Wihiam VIII. William VII had married a 


His energy was LErge.y raspotsito for the suppmsdoa I daShter li W Ti^- married a 

^ „■ 0» Isa Jfe im- |S». (dSS,S S’Sff.Vf.S.'S 'i''?™ ’'““"‘e'i 


tot«. by ti« fart fte h, *1S ri r* »*'“ RoVert 

mm, m »*»»« of tte ComeS ot Five aiS 15 SJ; t F' CtonoM, in Ins will, style, btaseif ae tint time 

M. ifa M . £5“SLti:5T'.fs T 



dauphin£ 

marr ed Loms de Bombon count of Mortpen er a 14^6) 

nus br iigng lie d uphtia « m 0 bs roya house oC France It 
Ajis sinnexed to the C o'mi n 1693 

See A. P.udbomroe, 'De I orkine n du sens de^ mots dauptun et 
daupSine’’ in BibUothsque de I'Ecoie des Charter, iiv. mt. 1893 

DAUPHINE, one of the old provinces (ihe name being still 
?n current use in the country) of pre-Revolmionary France, in the 
south-east portion of France, between Provence and Savoy, since 
170Q It forms the departments of the Isere, the Drome and the 
Hautes Alpes 

After :ha death of the last king of Burgundy, Rudolf III , in 
1033, the territories known later as Dauphinl (as part of his 
realm) reverted to the far-distant emperor Much confusion loi- 
lowed, out of which the counts of Albon (between Valence and 
Vienne) gradually came to the front The first dynasty ended m 
1 1 63 with Guigue V , whose daughter and heiress, Beatrice, earned 
the po-isessions of her house to her husband, Hugh III , duke of 
Burgundy Their son, Andre, continued the race, this second 
dynasty making many territorial acquisitions, among th em (by 
marragel the Embrunais and the Gapen^ais in 1332 In 13S3 
the second dynasty ended in another heiress, Anna, who carried 
all to her husband, Humbert, loiu of La Tour du Pin (between 
Lyons and GrenonleL The title of the chief of the house was 
Count (later Dauphin) of the Vienaois, not of Dauphuie. (For 
the origin of the terms Dauphin and Dauphine see Dato>hin ) 
Humbert II (1333-40), grandson of the heiress Anna, was the 
last independent Dauphin, selling his domirdons in 1340 to Charles 
of Valois, who on his accession to the throne of France as Charles 
V bestowed Dauphine on his eldest son, and the title was borne 
by all succeeding eldest sons of the kings of France, fu 1422 the 
Diois and the Valentinofe. by the will of the last count, passed to 
the eldest son of Charles VI , and in 1424 were artnesed to the 
Dauphin^ Louis (1440-61), later Louis XI of France, was the 
last Dauphin who occupied a semi-independent position, DauphinS 
being annesed to the crown in 14.50 The smerainty of the em- 
peror (who in 1378 had named the Dauphin “Imperial Vicar' 
within Dauphine and Provence J gradually died out. In the i6th 
century the names of the reformer Guillaume farel (1489-1565) 
and of the duke of Lesdigufees (1543-1026) are prominent in 
Dauphine history The “States” of Dauphine (dating from about 
«the middle of the 14th centurj') were suspended by Louis XIII 
m 162S but their unauthorized meeting (on July 21 t 7S&> in the 
tennis court (Salle du Jeu de Paume) of the castle of ViziUe, 
neat Grenoble was one of the earliest premonitory signs of the 
great French Revolution of 1789 It was at Laffrev, near Gren- 
oble, that Napoleon (March 7, 1815) was first acclaimed by his 
old soldiers sent to arrest him 

B1B140GRAPHV. — J M De Valbonnais, Sutotre de Dauphine fGen- 
eva, 1722! , A. JRodias, Biagrapkie du Dauphmi (18567 , C. Lory, i>e- 
scnption geolo&que du Dauphmi (x 3 bo) ; J }. Guifitey, Muioire de la 
riwdan du Dauphini a, la France (1S6S) , A De Terrebasse, Nohce ittr 
ki Dauphins de Viennou (1875)1 J Roman, Dktionmire taposraphi- 
que (1384) : J- A Fehx Faure. Les Assemblies de Visdle et de Rotnans, 
ijSS (1887), J Romaa, Tableau khtvnque ttSSr and 1890), Jules 
Chevalier, Essai histonque tut Veshse et la zulle de Die, Montelimar 
and \aience (1S8S and 1396); A Prudhomme, de Grenoble 

(Grenoble, 18&8) ; Ih , ‘De rongine des mots ‘Dauphin’ et Dauphuie” 
(article in vo( hv (1S93) of the Bibhatheque de 1 ‘b.cole des Ckartes)', 
] Roman, Repertaere archeologtque du departement des ffasdes-Alpes 
(1SS6) , O. Chenavas, Za Revolution de spSE en Dauphini (Grenoble, 
1S&8) , J, Brun-Duraiid) DKtiontusXre topographigue du dipaHeme/it 
ie Is Drdme (1891) ; W A, B Coohdge, H Duhamel and Fflix Perrin, 
^,bmbers’ Guide to the Central Alps oj the Dauphiny (a revision of a 
French work by the same, issued at Grenoble m rSS?) fiSgr, new ed. 
i<W 5 ) t J- Roman, Dtstotre de la inlk de Gap (Gap, 1S92); Joanne, 
Dauphni <tqo$) (WA.E,C-) 

DAUKAT or DORAT, JEAN (in, Lat. AcRATtrs) (1508- 
rsSS), French poet and scholar, and member of the Pleiade, was 
bom at Limoges His name was originally Dinemaad. He be- 
longed to a noble family, and, after studying at the coEege of 
Limoges, came up to Paris to he presented to Francis L, who 
made him tutor to his pages As a private tutor in the house of 
Lazare de Baif , he had J A de Baff for his pupil. His son, Lotas, 
shuwed great precocity, and at the age of ten translated into French 
verse one of his father’s Latin pieces; his poems were published 
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with h father A te be dtata o Lasare de Ba.i m 155,7 Jean 
Dan 2 hec,-nie Xe director of the College de Coqiieret, where be 
had among ms pupils besides Baif, Roasard Remy, Belieau and 
Poatus de T>ari Joachim du Behay was added by Ronsard to 
this group, and these five young poeis, under the direction of 
Dau'rat, formed a society for the reformation of the French lan- 
guage and literature. They incieased their number to seven by 
the initiation of the dramatiic Etienne Jodehe, and thereupon 
they named Themselves La Pieiade In emiilaiios of the seven 
Greek poeis of Alexandria. The election of Daiirat as their presi 
dent proved the weight of his personal influence, and the value his 
pupils set on the learning to which he introduced them, but as a 
writer of French verse he is the least iiuDortant of the seven 
Aleanwfule be collected around him a sort of academy, and stim- 
ulated the students on ail sides to a passionate study of Greek 
and Latin poetry He himself wrote incessandy in. both those 
languages, aud^was styled the Modern Pindar His influence ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of his own country, and he was 
famous as a scholar in England, Italy and Germany. In 1536 he 
was appointed professor of Greek at the Collie Rov-ale, a post 
which he continued to hold imtfl, in 1567 he resigned it m 
favour of his nephew, Nicolas Gouiu Charles IX gave him, the 
tide of poeta regras His flow of language w'as the wonder of his 
time; he is said to have composed more than 13.000 Greek and 
Latin verses. The best of these he published at Faris m 15S6 as 
/ Aiirati Leraovzc^s poeta^ st niter prstit regd posinafa He died 
m Paris on Nov i 1588, haring survived ah bis illustrious pupils 
of the Pkiade e.vcepc Poatus de Tyard He was a little, restless 
man of undring energy, rustic in manner and appearance. His 
uneoualled personal influence over the poets of ins age gives him 
on importance for which his own wntings do not fully account 

The Oeuvres paitiques m the vernacular of Jean Daurat were edited 
(1875) with biograplucal notice and bibliography by Ch Marty- 
Laveaus m his Pkiade franpatse, 

DAVAO, a well laid out municipality (with administration 
centre and 40 barrios or districts), and canAai of the Province 
oi Vivaa, iliadanao, Pinbppine Islands, located on the Gulf of 
Davao, at the mouth of the Davao ric'er, about 800 m from 
Manila Pop (1918), 13300, of whom 49 were whites, 2,874 
Japanese and 495 Chinese It as in the midsi of a nch, fertile 
region which produces considerable abaca of verj- high grade, 
besides copra and other products A meteorologiccl station is 
estabhshed here. In jgrS it had 34 manufacturing establishments, 
with output valued at 345i-soo pesos and 64 household industry' 
estabbsbnaents with output valued at 55,900 pesos. Of the nine 
schools, seven were public The inhabitants are lor the most part 
Bisayans (Christen Filipinos of (he Bisayan islands) pagans 
(especially Mandayas and Bagobos), Moros and Japanese The 
Japanese arc developing the entire province 01 Davao where 
they have invested considerable capital 
DAVENANT, CHARLES (1656-1714), English econo-’ 
mist, eldest son of Sir William Davenant, the poet, was bom in 
London, and educated at 'Cheam grammar school and Baliioi 
college Oxford- He -was member of parliament successively for 
St Ives, Cornwall, and for Great Bedwyn He held the post of 
commissioner of excise from 1683 to 16S9 and that of inspector- 
general of exports and, imports from 1705 till his death m 1714, 
He was also secretary to the commission appointed to treat for 
the union with Scotland. His most important worl^ were ; iVays 
md Meam of supplying the War (1695) , An Essay on the East 
India Trade (1697); Tsao Discourses on the PubUc Revenues 
and Trade of England (i6gs); An Essay cm the probable means 
or making the people gminrs in the balance oj Trade (1699); A 
Discourse on Grants and Resumptions and Essays on the Ealancs 
of Power (1707) 

See Jus Works edit by C. Whitworth (1771). 

DATEN^T or D’Averakt, SIR WILLIAM (1606- 
r66S), English poet and dramatist, was baptwed on March 3, 
1606 ; he w'as bom at the Crown Inn, Oxford, of which bis father, 
a wealthy vintner, was proprietor. It was stated that Shakespeare 
always stopped at this house in passing through the city of Oxford, 
and out of his known or rumonred admiratioa of the hoetcf^s, a 
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' DAVENPOET, EDWAJLD LOOMIS (iSi^iS;.)^ 

, Amencac actor bens m Bostsn, made bis first appearance on the 
[ scnge in Providence in support of Junius Bratus Booth Aite’-- 
sards he s^nt to England, s'heie he supported Airs Anna Cora 


jIo!ea:t tR-t<-hie> (^£19-70,1, Alacreadj and others, in 1854 

Dawnan: ; ne sas again .n the United States, appearing in Shakespearian 
s and in drama! uations of Dickens s novels As Bill Sikes he 
• res espcciadi successful and bis Sir Giles Overreach and Bratus 
v'ere also greatly adrairea He died at Canton, Pa , on Sept. i. 
1377 In XS49 he had mamed Fanny \ming (Mrs Charles Gill; 
(G iSyi I an Engiish actress also in Mrs, Alowatt’s company, 

— , j Their daughter Fa.v.vs (Lil\ Gipsy) Davxnpoet {1S50-1S98J 

’ii^nu.iins tr-ora thin on.e. In i(:;a cj uas at the ican of a s appeared a America at the age of ra as the king of Spam in 
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He joined llisrrktta AUirii m Iren-e 

rKpr!; bail taid. misir.ipr ly Erxii.id He funrnt at the siege el 
u-oucesier (1^45/. uue'* v.tkh at nas fviphxd, ii-d let-med lo 
Pan-j after :h'. r.a-.ik- o’ Ncsehr He in? nptarci bv the Pariic- 

ib-'z ct uas at the head of a sappearea a America at the age of r 2 as the bng of Spam m 
tOiOptkliig eapedi.ion to \jrgiija nh.:h s^a? :nter:epted m the Fc^^,t Heart Ksrer B an Fa.r Lady, Later (1869; she was a 

Channel, il= was mtei-ed i.t Cows aniii ihri and vets sent to ' membtr ol Daty's company, and afterwards, 'with a company ot 

ihe i c'aer 10 aw..;: m... lur higmreas&ij. He solaced fcis impnson- .her own acted with especial success in Sardons Fedora (18S3J. 
ire.i: h} the i;jir:p<psnun 0: his cOiC poem, and ^s^as Cleopalra (iSgcj and similar plays. Her last appearance was on 

rrkasvd it is sa^d on the perscnal in’ercHsioa of MuiOK, for March 25. 1S9S, shordj’ before her death. 

whom he imerc-iej rrhis turn after the Restoradoi: DA.VENPOHX, SOBEET (.ti. 1623-1639), Enah'sh dram- 

Icv.tuuia had been msuager 0: the Drury Lnr.e theatre irben | attst, of irhose hie noining is knonm. Three plays of his have 
the ihiiimn regime p,.: an end :o driimauc periormances. In 1656 j son ived, A’tsg Jonn mi Matida (printed 1655); and two 
he coninvtd in evade the kw by living semi-proate representa- ! comedies. Ths Ciiv-Ntghtcap, (licensed m io.’4, but not printed 
tmss in pm ate houses The firs: of these produefions was TFe j until i£6rj and A iVeii Trtck? to Cheat the Dhell (pnnted 
Fkst Daxs sf Ridand Bcuse (May tt. 1656). I 1039) Other plaj's entered m the Stationers’ Register as Daven- 

for anc against the drumu wath declamaaon and music, t ports are lost, including one called Bewy 1 and Henry If 
The i.aj:icUis lt Rhodes ( i6j6; iolbwed Thr v'asnot. ' (1653;. the second pare of which, ^^as said to be the work of 
4S i'JiTftL’nes szrxo. ciie nrst o.vi:s3on iB vhich changes of scenery ; Davenport and Shakespeare 

•B.ss'feirpbvYd ana women appeared cn the stage, but h does mark Davenports plays were reprinted by A H BuUen in Old 
ihe b^iiming at the chenge irem the ancient simplicity of the Enghsii Plays (new senes, 1890; The volume includes two 
Engjsh stage To t.his performance was given ihe name -‘opera didactic poems, which first saw the light m 162 
Li 165S Bar sna-m uas permitted to open the Cockpit theatre in BAVENPOET, the third largest city of Iowa, U S A , on the 
ururyUseforbislcncaiCmma though nor without staae protest {Mississippi nver, opposite Rock Island and Moline Hi tie 
frOil: PuntiZl 50Ul’CfiS In l6>o be WdS imorisoned for romniiritv I 


from Pmtan sources In 1659 he w^s imprisoned for complicity 
in the riaifsg ef Sir George Booth. At the Restoration Davenant 
h'jd Kihigrew received s patent to so: up two companies of players, 
aad Daviiasnt’s voapany hficanje known as the duke of York's 
players, housed 21 first in Lmedn's Im Fiekis There were per- 
formed ffiany mudcai plays aad the theatre became known as 
the •jpeni *' 

^ The duke of York's pinyers prodnted some of Davenant’s pre- 
Commonweahfl piays in 4 revised form, naiably Lave end Honow 
( 1640', The 'A'its and T Ac Phitamc Loari-s ( 1636 > but many plays 
of Ffeakespeare, Jon&on and Fletcher were 'adapted,'- with con- 
siderab»e freedom, by Paveaanv for the Rtstoratloa stage He 
also ctoduced vsrsicns of varioes Frer-ch plays. 

_Davemnt tied m Apxsi. 7, 166S, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Hk works vrer2 i^ieeted in foSo fe 1672. See the ediUois of bis 
Drsassiac Wnrhs, prefatory memoir and cotes, by J. Maldstieat 
afitt £05531 US7C-741. 

DA¥EKPQST, CHAELES BENEDICT 

Aaasesa too 1 «^s 1 was bore at ssmford, Conn., on June i. 
He graduated in iS£7 at Brooklyn Polytechiuc institute 
nwf, in eS§ 9' st Harvard, from whith in 1S92 he received the 
degree of doctor of piiiiaso{A> After giving as n^stawt and 


county seat of Scott county. It is on Federal faigh'ways jj and 
fir, and is served by the Burlington, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St 
Paul and Pacific the Clinton, Davenport and Muscaime, and the 
Rock Island railways, and by river steamers and barges. The area 
13 17-75 sq miles. The population in 1920 was 56.727 (85(-^ 
native white) and was estimated locally at 65,000 m 1928 Daven-. 
port has a beaunfol location on the slope of a bluff, rising to an 
altitude of STjft above sea-level, a'nd commanding extensive views 
of landscape and river scenery There are 13 parks (one along 
the river front), covering 747ac,, and including two municipal golf 
courses, a bathing beach, tennis courts, baseball diamonds and a 
zQoIogicsI garden The assessed valuation of property in 1926 
■was ?49 7081405 On a i.oooac. island in the Mississippi, opposite 
the city, is the Rock Island arsenal, the largest muiutions plant of 
the U S Government, representing an investment of $48,466,809, 
where tB.ooo persons were employed during the World War 
Davenport is an episcopal see of the Roman Catholic and the 
Frotestant Episcopal churches, and is the seat of St. Ambrose's 
college (Roman Calhoh'c), the Palmer School of Chiropractic, and 
the Iowa Soldiers Orphans’ Home It has a large commerce, by 
rail and by water, shipping especially great quantities of gram, 
and has in^rtant manufactures, including freight cars, gondolas, 
ready-cut houses, flour and oiber cereal products, candy, bakery 
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tt'atimg street passes close by. Daverstry grammar schooi ( i5~6 i 
sBlarged aad laoPeniized is iioy» a maed secondaij' sciioo* unoer “ 
tae county coancd The chief industry of the town is the tnaau- , 
farture ot boots and shoes In 1925 the British Broadcasting 
Corporation established a high-power wireless station (5 XX j on i 
Borough hill, and in 1927 mstailed a second station ( 5 GB ) The ' 
first station took over the functions foruieriy performed through 
Caeimsford. and allows for two-valve reception throughout Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the area for which the BB.C is 
responsible; while 5 GB is m the nature of an enpenniental station 
for broadcasting alternative programmes, and takes the place of 
the earlier Birmingham (TT) station. Connection, with London is 
by special lines kid by the Post OfSce Engineering Department. 


DAYID, ST,, the patron saint of Wales, w'hose feast falls on 
March i Few aistcncal facts a^e known regarding the saint, 
although there is reason to suppose he was bom c 500 end died 
c 600. According to his canous biographers he was the son of 
Sanade, a prince of the hne of Cunedda, his motaer being Non, 
who ranks as a Cymric saint He seems to have taken a promi- 
nent part IE the celebrated synod of Lianddewi-Brefi (see 
Capdicasssxke^ , and to hat'e presided at the so-cailed ‘Synod 
of Victory" heid later at Caerleon-on-Usk At some date unknowm, 
St. Dand. as pen-escelz, or primate of South Wales, moved the 
seat of ccdesiasiical goveminent from Caerieon to the remote 
headland of Slynyw or Menevia. which is still under the name 
of 5 t David’s {Ty-D&’ni.) the cathedral ci'\ of the weEtem see 


Owing io the elevation of Borough hill, the masts (500 ft high) J St David founded numerous churches throughout South Wales 
are i.tjd ft. above sea-leveL The power of the two stations is, {53 still recall his uAine) but apparently be never penetrated far- 
respectively 5XX — 25 kw. transmitting on long wase (1.554-4 | tier north than the region of Powys, although he seems to have 
metres, 193 kc), 5 GB — ^30 kw, medium wave (4792 metres; i visited Cornwall His shrine at St. David's became a notable 
626 kc ) Power derived from Northampton also lights the j place of pilgrimage, and at Henry I, s request he was formally 
town of Daventry, and is transformed locally The large com- canonized by Calivtus II about 1120 


merdai post office station at HiUtnorton, near Rugb>, rs visible ; 
from Borough hill. The borough of Daventry is under a mayor j 
4 aldermen, u counciliors, and has a court of suromary juris- 
oiciion 

Nothing is known of Daventry itself until the time of the 
Domesday Survey when the manor consisting of eight hides was 
held by fhe countess Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, as the widow 
of Waltheof, the feat native earl ot Northumbria, who at the 
Conquest held the great midland edridom of Huncingclonshire and 
Northamptonshire, Before the end of the century it had passed ! 
to Simon de St Liz, whose grandson, Walter Fitz-Robest, held ' 
■'of the fee of the king of Scotland,’’ who had become possessed 
of the earldom of Huntingdon (see Huntikcdonssikp and 
Northamptonshire) Daventry tvas created a borough by King 
John, who granted to Simon, son of Walter, a market on Wednes- 
day and a fair on St Augustme's day But there is no extant 
charter before that of filizabetb m 1576, by which the town was 
incorporated under the name of the baihh. burgesses and com- ; 
monalty of the borough of Daventry, James I confirmed this 
charter in 1605-06, and Charles II in 1674-75 granted a new 
charter. During the civil wars Daventry was the headquarters of 
Charles I. immediately before the battle of Naseby. The last 
remains of the Cluniac priory endowed by Simon de St. Liz were 
removed during the last centur>' 

The pronunciation of Daventry as “Dane-tree,” which is sanc- 
tioned by ancient local usage (cf Shakespeare’s “Daintry,” 
Fenry ( 7 ,pt in , act V.), is referred by tradition to the buflding 
of the town by the Danes Though the written element affords 
no definiie proof of early pronunciation, the spelling ’'Daventrei” 
in Domesday is explidt, and in the legend of a seal of the Prior 
Nicholas (1231-64) reads “Davintre"’ (Vutona County History, 
Northampton, vol. li ). 

DAVEY OF FERNHTJRST, HORACE DAVEY, 

Baron (1833-1907), English judge, son of Peter Davey. of 
Horton, Bucks, 'was born on Aug 30, 1833, and educated at 
Rugby and University college, Oxford. In r86i he was called to 
the bar. and in 1875 became a Q C In 1S80 he was returned to 
parliament as a Liberal, but lost his seat in 1885 On Gladstone’s 
return to power m iS 36 he was appointed sol2citor.general and 
ivas knighted, hut had no seat in the House, being defeated at both 
Ipswich and Stockport m 1886; in iSSS he foand a seat at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, but lost It in 1892. As an equity lairyer Sir Horace 
Davey ranked among the ■finevt intellects and the most subtle 
pleaders ever known at the English bar. T’’’' w-: f 

to the University of Oxford, and ‘ < r , ■ ’ ■ 

Charity Commsssiotiers, Among the c, > ■’ a i 
engaged w’ere the Mogul Steamsfrip Case (1S92), the trial of the 
bishop of Lincob, and the Berkeley Peerage case. In 1862 he 
married Miss Louisa Donkin, who. with two sons and four 
daughters^, survived him In 1S93 be was raised to the bench as a 
lord justice of appeal, and in the next year was made 3 lord of 
appei in osdinaiy' and a Sfe peer He died in London on'Feh 
20, 1907. 


Tbc earliest known biography is that of Rbyg>varcb (d 1099), one 
of the feet Bnfish bishops of St David’s, from whose work Giraldus 
Cambrensis (?v) chiefij' compiled m exlravagant life. Rhjgyvarch’s 
Life has been edited with a trarsUtion bj .A W Wade-Evans 11914) 
See also CaHlogue of mss . boons etc , rehlsng to St. David, the 
cathedral Church of St. David's, etc {Cardiff, 19:7). 

DAVID, king of Judah and Israel, was the founder of the 
Judaean dimastj^ at Jerusalem The exact date of his reign is un- 
certain It used to be reckoned from 1055-1015 b.c, but is now 
generally fixed et about 1010-970 ec. Our principal source for 
his history is 1 Sam, .rvn -i Ktmgs ii. Its very extent shows how 
deep was the impression he made upon the mind of his people, 
indeed, iris popularity as a national hero is one cause of the diffi- 
culty we find m reconstraccing his history Stones of exploits and 
incidents in his career were repeated wiffi delight from, generation 
to generation. Groups of these stones were collected together, and 
from several such sources the historj’ of his doings was compiled 
The editors have pieced their material so well together, how'ever, 
that it is impossible for us to separate it with accuracy into its 
constituent sources. But the harmomziiig has not been pertectly 
carried out, and the inconsistencies and duphcations have enabled 
the critics to separate more or less dearly at least two mam 
sources The Greek text, again, vanes very considerably from the 
Hebrew, offering a different collection of the narratives For de- 
tailed discussion of these problems the commentaries on Samuel, 
and Samuei- (Books ot) ^ould be consulted Another history of 
David 15 to be found in i Chron xi -xxix . which is to some extent 
paxaiiel to that in Samuel but omits many of the narratives On 
the other hand it contams much additional material, which-is how- 
ever, of inferior historical value It is much fuller on subjects 
which were the special concern of the editor of Chronicles, such as 
details of temple arrangements and lists of officers It is particu- 
larly interesting because of its obvious tendency to idealize the 
character of David, and in this respect was the late stage of a 
process which must have begun soon after the death of the 
national hero, and of which we find traces even in Samuel ‘ 

The b'story in Samuel opens -with an account of the anointing 
of Darid by Samuel as successor to Saul, -whom Yahweh had re- 
■ j'ected from the throne of Israel (1 Sam xvi. Samuel is 

instructed that the new king is to be found among the sons of 
i Jesse -who dwells at Bethlehem, 5m south of Jerusalem, A sacri- 
fice is celebrated there, to which, beside Jesse and his sons, the 
eiders of the town are imdted David, busy in tending the sheep, 
is apparently too young to be summoned with his older brothers. 
But -when the oracle rejects each of the seven elder brothers 
Samuel asks isrhether there is no other son, and Davad is sum- 
moned, It is made clear that he is the chosen one, and Samuel 
anoiats. him. This narrative, which is seemingly rather the con- 
clusion of Samuel’s history than the begiamag of Da'vid’s, raises 
suspicions. It will be noted that in i Sam. xvji 13 seg the brothers 
of David are three in number (v 12 is hannonistk), not seven 
andinIChroH.il 13-15.513: It fe highfe improbable 1^ the cere 
TStXjy cotfid have been performed withiRii some udwa of li getting 
td the ears of Sanl, and fie later setm to ignore rt. 
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Di'.xj s 's.rada^x.an „-l ;oi.r‘ '4 Sau 3 , One of tbs kag s dorjnsst hatred of Seal, who hurls a spear at Davsd which zbe 
arrrcAnts v a - .1 a r-^t. > vio can oLiy :bc- harp xo roam: arUr evades. The story of Saul 5 atienipt to have Dana assa^si- 

to-; r.;.-eiS • ' fr.i!-’- 'j.ai" 1 nr.:, ha.e I uLei >.^40 5 :a- 'cccrrnteads eated in thehouse wherehe dv^elt svira Mjchal S2ix ii-r7;, which 
Di’.ir -wnci; ns ^.es : rc' nvi. rriA-;}. as ^ gc-od issrasX eu: as "a bears ail the marks of truth, is out of piace here, when Band has 
iTiishf j <■; ■ rr.i « rira. cf war -~r detcr-pr-cr. rLScdl already ggj (v ic^ aad may possibly De connected with xvhi 

lo rtvcu I s » pre.et-icg narrauve u-t’ess b_ cc'csiderabis z- jrce K, P. Sniiih in the Inie>-natioml Cnucal Commentary). 

cj.T.iV-r Of Supposed ,.u mtcrv'cnc Dav i is SLn'rr&ced Chapter ss , Hhich records the covenant made by Jonathan 'witb 

asAU ms inicij* y ,v:pea,< to 'saiti who mokes him not ccip Davtd and prepares the way tor the story of David s kindness to 

/..rmoar-heirer ^ J Jonathan s son Mennaai seems to be independent of the traditions 

n.-.r si\,r.r, c4 :.n* h.<r} in r..inttt’i t it J ii i k wli^h f: is etiheddec and has been e.vpanded by the additionai 

r'’tc:icr tee xntiK f.-Tou^ --s.'Ljj' v' Djuc hiS a-.iutv' :n single intomew between the two friends, vv 40-4: Ic certainly cannot 
^"1 ojt ov^r ' re rhiiT'i- e giam Gt'''i‘h. and us consequences ■ tcllow on s.t, rS-^q, the story of David’s attempt to had sanctu- 
f . >s O'' _,o'.tvj:r ■-cv.f'’A. scrjoiif tAifecuirr’S. F-rs: of ■ ao' nifh Samuel at Ramah, for it supposes David to be still at 
AM Usre AS ti.e ’act lost m wm, ig tte slaymg 01 Conatb ts c^urt and Jonathan to be nnawsre that David stands in peril This 
aftnputea AoD.uaran one ct .^avic s aer'jes .An attempt to recon- flight of David's niav' pcssibly be fitted in after xvi o xx i is an 
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'.re ihiiA'ir e gia.m ..it- 'i*h. and ^iis co.nsequcnces ■ icllow on xi.t, rS-^q, the stoiy of David’s attempt to find sanctu- 
_o'avcr r.iii'v Mitf'-xV. scfjoiif tAifecuhr'S. F-rst of ■ ao' nifh Samuel at Ramah, for it supposes David to be still at 
; ’act Inst in tg tte slaymg 01 Coxiatb ts c^urt and Jonathan to be nnawsre that David stands in peril This 

x.mirar. one ct ..javic s avr'jES .An attempt to recon- flight of David's may possibly be fitted in after xvi 9, xx z is an 
these cvotniciaory -'rx.Lemeris j= found in i Cnrcn .rr 5 I ne&cUve attempt to remove the difficulty. Ne.vt David goes to 
wiKfe the vaW is deserw^d as ‘LchTni, the i the sanctuarz at Xob. where he had been wont to consult the 


Dra.mr 0. iaiatc rji-i.. s e^piort is not; referred to ia i Sam ; pnestiy orade fsxv 15). and, pretending that be is engaged on a 
iTi zo-J:! or m .-oar wce.-e seme reterence to it would have I secret expedition in Saul's behalf, ootams of -Ahurielech the przest 
iK-en expected aim .xr. tks.e and other grounds the simpler tradt- \ bread from the sacred table and the sword of Gojiatb, This narra- 
flu V ‘ preterred un the other hand, it may live may well follow six 10, the incident of David s escane from 

f at him fay Saul The scor>’ goes on to relate tS 
^ 'T popukzity : flight of David to the court of the Phiisime king of Gath, Achish 

.1 lae i..,rer whix.n m^de hA.m im c, ject ot jeamusv to Saul Hence ' where he escapes from the revenge which might otherwise have 

though legenna^;. mav be me es- t neeu taken upon him by feigmng madness <xxi 10-15) This 
’i .. ro' - Bhvnd;5 oppo- antidtMtes xxvai and is out of place at this point of the iistoiw 

oent w,s no_ -^ouJcn Mn:h more senors is the LTipossiDility of ; surely David would not go to the very cztv of Goliath flauntme 
.»cqna..cg .he nsrracne Kitn what preccces Although according : the sword of the giant’ " ® 

ta 101 Saul his already epps-uted Divxi to be h:s musician and ’ O-utlaw Life.-^For verrs after his escsoe David ??v,»d iirx. 
armeur-jearer now D^t'ici cnp&irs as an untried shepherd Jac, ' of an outlaw. Hemade'h's iiLadquarters first at the s'roneho'd 
sept by ffis tatnir with provisions for nis brothers ir. the Israelite I the traditional -cave is a mfs a£-o- 

? “ 1 ' >“'->■ t« tax be=« capTOrf bv Josboa fj«i S ,j) m 

sr.-rtvss:ssat“is 

£i r.'jch more naturally tbar. does v ra Whether the Greet er et 1’ ^oro- 

Ihe Htbretr zext is onpnai is a inL!ch-d<“bat-=d problem" but on the ^ed m ^ Probably a later tradition Saul was diston- 

ivhok it IS more hk% clffiSesS^velv bad escaped his 

u^anHoiis, taken from aijotber biography of David than rhit the rtne u ** if connivance of his son An Edomite, 

^kisauabbrevbtedSJmSSSrbrew fn Jii a concealed witness of the interview at Nob 

the first notice of the frendship that grew up between Jonathan and ^aal^nf fot^4 f reported vvhat had happened there, 
Saul's son. and David. The investment of David m the aaoarel }i#> ^ Ahimeiech's protest that 

of bx .. teiiv, tbx otta„ge of blood 0, X a. xK L XTi f S Hf.S' 


in . pxrt of hi, p«, 0 K,taj. oTo isSdT 1 ;;™; ta "yA"'* »*«« 

argued pDcsibly (TAeoiagtscie Bioiier Oct xo-’z) that this is 1 a ^ executioner, and Doeg slew 85 priests of Nob— 

of a parade! tradiu.q arcardmg to which Da^d was armour- aho m Abialhi?'^ 'of 

S S: i 

Cossmeis with Sattl.~Bui now Saul becomes jealous of David raSS^KS Philistines were 

beca®e he k the popular idol aad Ms exploits are extolled £vonr? *spife the leiuctimce of 


naturauy m the shorter Greek vmion of xvOi . according to which d^4rVd rf.7tX T ” ■ ' - Pbi&imes and 

Saul removes Bavd from personal atrendance at the coaled aSice Urn Sn if ?■ by acting at 

him captain M a thoussnd soldiers Izj his new position the'SS 
David IS very successful and hls popularity increases so th=t Saut i-rniw Fr ^^distoes^ and Bedoums Saul saw an oppor- 

becemes mare alarmed than ever. ADcisI, Saul’s darter falls if protection 

hr tee with DavH md Saul promises to DaS wl^St 

sm stost impossible task M valour, hepffig that he may deW that^the inhabitants of Keilah would 

he m the eadeaTOur. David siKceeds bciiiiantly and riaims hk b-ad *wbirh hart ^ ^ remained mthin their walls, dispersed 

&S%kdaagfeter Siffi’s anger now becomes a fierce hSedmd hfeof David lived now the 

^ pFPpses to Jonazhan sad the cairt the assassination of David M fhl WxL ^ ^ outlaw, wandering from stronghold to stronghold 
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had churji'hlj refused to pay Da\'id the ierv for protecton af 
forded h rn (sst ) s mpor as as showing how d ma rtaired 
h s Band and fcovt he streng iiened h s po„.t.cin b.^ ESAtrimoniaJ ) 
all antes (cj xxv. 43J. j 

Wearying at kst of bis precarious hfe he decided to place him- 1 
self under the protecbon of Acbish, the Phiirstme ruler of Gath, j 
from whom he obtained permission to establish himself and his j 
band at Zilciag. which probably hy to the south of Judah Hera | 
for more than a year he maintained his troop by raids upon the I 
Amalekites and other marauding Bedomns According fn the j 
rather improbable story of xsmi- 10-12 fee represented these to 1 
Acfejsh as raids upon Judah, as though to gne proof of bis penna- J 
nent alienation from his own people. In any case Acbisfe was con- 
vinced of David’s loyalty and took him and his band as part of the 
army which he led in an important campaign against Saul But on 
the eve of battle the Phihstine captains, more distrustful than their 
leader, persnaded Acfeish to order David's refuni to Zikiag Da’ud 
reached ZiMag to find that in his absence the Araaieldtes had 
raided and burnec the town, carrying off with other booty David’s | 
wives Pursuing the marauders he Inflicted upon them a signal de- 
feat, recovering ah that had been carried off and much spoil in 
addition By distrinuting a part of his spoil among the ruiers of 
the various towns in the south country and of the old haunts of 
his freebootmg days he strengthened his hold upon the affections of 
chat countryside In the meantime the Phihstine campaign against 
Israel had been successful, and Saul and his sons, includcng Jona- 
than, lay dead upon the slopes of Mt Gilboa. The fertile lowlands 
of Je^sreel and the Jordan fell into the possession of the victors, 
and Saul’s son Ishfaaal, who bad escaped the fate of his brothers 
'naintained a shadowy sovereignty in the remote city of Mahanaim, 
the force behind his throne being Abner, Saul’s commaader-in- 
chief The new's of Israel’s defeat and Saul’s death is brought (s 
Sam. 1 ) to Ziklag by an Amalekite, who claims — contradiction 
to the account in 1 Sam xsxi 4-- 'to have slaxn the wounded kmg, 
and offers to Dand the crown and bracelet which he had taken 
from the corpse Instead of receiving the reward which he doubt- 
less looked for the messenger is slam at the command of David 
who utters the noble dirge on Saul and Joitathaa. 2 Sam. i 19-27 
The compiler avowedly takes the poem from the ''Book of Jashar,’ 
but there appears to be no cogent reason for denying that David is 
its author 

King at Hebron, — ^David now takes a farther step in bis 
advance towards the throne, for, m response to a Divine oracle, 
he establishes bis household and hxs band in Hebron, where, at 
the age of go (if 2 Sam v 4 may be trusted') he is anointed king 
by the Judaean clans there he reigned, according to the statement 
ofu II, seven and a half years His posit’ on as established ruler of 
an important town, on fnendly terms with the neighbouring 
shedths, and allied by marriage with the families of Caleb and 
Jezreel (in Judah), was well secured Further such marriages are 
recorded in liL 3-5. It is quite in keeping with the constant tradi- 
tion of David’s chivalrous treatment of Saul that he should have 
sent a message of appreciation to the men of Jabesh-Gilead for 
their pious act in burvnng the bodies of Saul and hw sons, li 4b 
ceg ; and with his sto’lful diplomacy that the messengers should j 
hint that Jabesh-Gilead might do well to transfer its allegiance lo j 
himself — a hint which was for the tune being ignored j 

A conflict between the forces of Jshbaal, under Abner, and those j 
of David, under Joab, which developed out of a contest between 12 j 
picked men on either side, ended greatly to the advantage of 
Dand’s men In the course of the struggle Abner slew Asahel, 1 
Joab’s brother, thus creating a blood-feud which had serious con- , 
sequences in the subsequent history Abner, recognizing that the 
cause of Ishbaal was hopeless, took to himseif one of Saul’s con- 1 
cubines, an infringement of Ishbaai’s prerogative as Said’s suc- 
cessor, with deliberate intent to raise a quarrel with his lord which 
might provide him with a pretext for transferring his aKegiance to 
David When Ishbaal protested Abner sent an embassy to David 
offering to bring the northern clans over to him According to one 
story fiii 12-16), David demanded the return of Michal to hina, 
as an evidence of good faith, but this story is cemsistent neither ; 
with itseif nor with its context. In any case Abner, retxn-ning 


from Hebron a ter arranging term ch David was sominoneci 
back b Jcij.b and uea\,|icrously slain in pursuance of the blood- 
feud Darid was indignant and snowed his indignation by accord- 
ing ourkl to Abner and proclaiming a fast Apparently Joab was 
both too strong and too useful for the king to punish him, so 
David handed over that task to his God. The position of Ishbaal, 
deprived of Abner's help went from bad 10 worse, and he was 
eventually assassmated by two of his own foUow’ers, They brought 
his head 10 David, but receded the same reviard as the Amalekite 
who thought to have found favour with David by his chim to have 
loihd Saul Following this the northern iribee swore allegiance 
to David at Heoron, and he became King of the muted peoples 
Here we may place tlie two successes over the Philistines narrated 
in v i7-r5. 

Capture of Jerusalem. — ^.Another important stage in David'? 
career was marked by the capture of Jerusalem, an ancient Jebusiie 
stroaghoid which had never been in Hebrew hands Regarded ba 
impregnable by its inhabitants, who treated David's threat with 
deosion, it was captured by tne ascent of a shaft which had been 
pierced through the rock to afford the city a water supply The 
stronghold wza further fortified by Davii who built himself 3 
cedarwood palace the matenals and artificers for which were fur- 
nished by Hiram, king of Tyre — another indication oi Davids 
growing importance. David aLo enlarged his harem 

'The king now turned his attention to the ark of Yahweb, nhich 
had remained in obscurity since its return from the Philistities in 
the early youth of Samuel. It vas brought up from Baal of Judah, 
and, after having been temporanly housed with Obed-Edoro owing 
to an untoward incident during its progress, was placed in a spe- 
aally prepared pavilion in the citadel, amid great rejoicings. That 
the kmg should have proposed to build a temple worthy 10 stand 
beside his palace is quite natural, and ch vh , which relates how 
Kathan the prophet, after first sanctioning the project, forbade it 
in the name of Yahweh, may, though comparatively late, be based 
on a historical foundation There follows in viii. a summary of 
milirary successes achieved by David and Joab, his commander- 
in-chief The concluding verses show that the court had been 
properly organized and a bodyguard of merce-iaries provided for 
the king The lame Mepbibosheth (-Meribaal), Jonathan’s son, 
j was admitted to the royal table as the kmgs pensioner, and his 
I family estates were restored to his use. 

I A friendly embassy from David to the newly crowned tong of 
Ammon was treated with insult, and a war ensued, in which the- 
Ammonites, who succeeded in gaining considerable Aramean sup- 
port, were completely defeated, and their chief city was captured 
by David after a siege. It was during this campaign that David, 
m order to obtain for himself the beautiful Bathsheba, caused 
Joab deliberately to abandon her husband, Yriah the Hittite mer- 
cenary. to an Ammonite assault Hot only were the Syrian alhes 
of .Ammon reduced to submission, but Edom was completely sub- 
jugated hy Joab 

Internal Troubles. — From this tune on Datdd’s reign vas 
undisturbed by foreign attack, but, in the absence of necessity for 
standing together against a common foe, internal troubles devel- 
oped. In part these proceeded tTom the king’s own household 
Absalom, his third son, having contrived the murder of Amnon 
the eldest, in revenge for an assault upon Absalom's sister Tamar, 
Sed the country and took refuge with his mother’s father, Talmai, 
king of Geriiur, After three years Joab satisfied the unexpressed 
longing of David for his son’s return, for which he secured per- 
mission hy a stratagem Absalom was excluded from the court for 
two years, and when David was fully reconciled to receive him 
b»gaa to plot against his father. He succeeded in creating a party 
for himself, and after some four (so read in xiv, yj years raised 
the standard of revolt- in He'Dion David was compelled to flee in 
baste to Gilead, abandoning Jerusalem to Absalom. ’The first bat- 
tle between the forces resulted in the total defeat of Absalom, 
who was slain, against the express command of David, by Joab 
. David was welcomed back by the people, but the northern ttjhes 
resented the precedence which was claimed by Judah on the ground 
of kinship to the king. This discontent manifested itself in a re- 
belHon headed by Sheba, a Benjamite, who eventually threw him- 
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ha.'c argtscd :t:r.,b*: tii^i; the ret .its ox Aj&aicjr: ar-c Sht'^a 
abca.i ts dated :.i 3 atach ea-'Iii.r per;^ o: L'x'ids xe,^. The 
teffiajals? ;fa;';r'r> of SauCve' L‘''J:rr,^p. the h.i*ory of Dettdj 
?-’h!ch iS rt'a^iEru ,si : K.a^'s i They .ropa-’-ais re ro 

Dsvkj :fc xis% n'-sfriecf h-^re ly ti.ittra'-.t etjito*; Tht t’ao 
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gb jp 3j 0 Sy~ia i ’sns tie mo t poT-vertul etnpje that eaer 
jfax-tM p^cducec True bis epport^mty ttas exicsptiojial, be 
eanse neitbsr Egypt, Aosyvo xex Babyloa was at the time in a 
position £0 crxaliecge hi5 progress, fcui to have achieved it at ah 
vss worderfii! We can reacily understand that the Jews of later 
caj's lAukeri back to David as the ideal king and pictured the 
ns.er oi the happy day for •R'hich they hoped as a second Dand. 

Dm id may be charged mth harshness in the treataient of con* 
puered peoples — thouga the true mennmg of 2 Sam sn 31 is that 
-he se: the people of Raosah to Sienial labcmr, not that he tortured 
then;, but la Ibis respect he compares favourably vnth his con 
temporc-ries. His deLvsry of Sad s descendants to be impaled tvas 
hut ODedienc? to the will of Vahn'ch rs he understood ic. And on 
the other hand his record is marked by chivalrous treatment of 
ois foes on several occasions Even his outstanding faults, the 
murder of Dnsh that he might obtaia Batbsheba, and his weakness 
in dealing with Ms sons, though we need not palliate them, were 


of *bese reen rod 


AAtii and Jmath^a to he decendy interred, is 1 Mss heinous a thousand years before Christ than they would he 


probahh' riitoric taoucu not in !£■= proper chroaologicol order The , to-day. He was a sincerely religious man a devout worshipper of 


story of ixa rensi-3 and i:.- disastrous resuxs. xsiv , may possioly 
come from tho 5 ,. me s&urrs. though sores parrs of iz may be later 
r.sertions, 

Ihe dosing scenes of Datfd s ufe, : Kings i -«i ix, show the ofd 
w,arnci: ec'ecbied by' age mud the succession ro his throne Jie sub- 
yec: of iaingue Hjs eldest j^umhing son. Adonijah. regarded him- 
seif as tfx heir lake Absalom he was of great personal charm 
stiii s fivoLrite wi\h aumners of ihe peepk, his outstanding sup- 
pOftets being Joah and Abiathcr DJxe .^.bsaiem *00, be sought co 
EEAfes his posic.on secure by assuming the staie suitable to the heir- 
apparent He laade a great feast for tne men of Judah, inintizig the 
kisz's secs bat dcbbsntely ignoring Solomon, BadisheLa’s son, 
the prophet Jfathsr*, £r.d Dana's ‘'mighty men, ’ who evidently 
consiujeed a party in favour of Solomon s succession Bath- 
s^ai and Nathan cMimved to secure from David the ratification 
of 32 old promise that Solomon should succeed to the throne and 1 
the aged feng isiused hiroseii to make arraagsmeats for the formal | 
l^oclamtioB of Eaihshehc’sson. Adcaijah’s followers were seized j 
with panic, and he himseif sought sanctuary hy tdemg hold of the j 
fecnas of ths altar, whence he sufeied himself to b& remci-ed upon ' 
s r3±er tsjdvoral promise by Salomon that bis bfe ^on!d be I 
spar^ The remainder of the story records, with some later ex- ' 
paasion by 3 I>eutertmoinic editor, how David Jeft Lnstractioas to 
SotoacH that Jt&p and SMmei should be put to deadi, but; kio^ 
aess shOTu ii> the family or Barshki. This m^eaerous treatment 
of Joab, to whom more than f<? any man he owed the success of 
tes caper, ^ and the virtual recantatiOE of bis promise to spare 
Suinej strike an ninpieiisant nore ic our ears. Nor does the con- 
siderstm of king's iaaing- pt'WEis and of his possioie fear that i 
Scdr®OTi 3 poation might be endangered by adversaries whom be 
Mmself felt free to spare Gompieieiy mellow its h.irstiTip»s; 
And so, after a reign of 40 years. David sle;^ with his fathers. 

XfeTMTs Cliafiseter aad Work/ — ^Rightly to estimate the 
character asd werk of David we must judge fciin hy the standards 
<jf fits own (fey. His military smpadty is firoved by the uaiform 
sncciss he ack®-^ as commander. Eves though the story of Ms 
Cioadwt wi^h Gcikthmay be legendary ic ondoubtediv gives us the 
measure of Ids repiitaaan for personal oravety To these qualities 
added sstiite diplomacy and far-seeing statessmsMp, That at 
resosrted to dEcest— for exas^le, in the easplojTaieiit of 
Bmasi to spy apem the movssHits of Absalom— s true, bet tbs 
»Hld lie comxnesded hykscifm ^ and is ratable evmi to-day. 
m kaew liw to hk t^Tporitsaty, atii lostead e£ aatch- 
^ st_tbe aj iaste aUawed tie fruit to r^jeu uniff jt fell 

his kasds, oK the armgtbe^i^ his hold upon his felkw ' 
caantiymfia. Bis eheke of Jemsstei® as esp^ is an escefeat ex~ 
ar^e of his la seismg it M Siasished bkasdf not only 

wm a sssaire dfcsdd, whose ratupsi ste^gth was shown kter by fe 
de^esi^e ressstasce w BawlcKtlsHS snd RiisiaBs, bet also with a 
f t^ramest sot se dosefy mssciated with Ms own tribe 
as Hebrm and 0^ therefore le^ Meiy to cause 5 
jeafet^ ’« the part ^ lararf, His real XBmmextt wasv { 

tse ti^s^ Ifflgsfe® be estaJhlisMid, te jnfiaeRtit ikPcttMag 


I Tsbweb, as may be seen from his care lor the Ark Though Ms 
} reknonskps with the prophets Gad and Nathan may have been 
I Idealized by liter edicors he certainly was more amenable to pro- 
I pheiic guidance than was Saul. He was assuredly not the soldier- 
; saint of Ciromdes, or the Psalmist of profound religious expe- 
I neace. But while :t is improbable that be was the author of any of 
the Hebrew hymns he was undoubtedly a musician and a poet 
I The dancer of 2 Sara vi. would naturally be the singer, too, a.nd 
, there is good reason for believing the elegy on Saul and Jonathan 
j and thejhrrle dirge on Abner, 2 Sam jii sc<7 33. are of David’s 
I composition. Sforeover, the aitnbution of Psalms to David, 
j though mistaken, is most easily understood if he was really a 
j minstrel (cf also Amos vi. 5). 

Greatly loved in Ms day, deeply revered by those who came after 
him, Damd was perhaps the most winsome character m Hebrew 
story, lovable, because so human, even in his faults. A great war- 
rior and a great statesman, his importance as the real constructor 
of the Hebrew kingdom can hardly be overestimated 
[ BiBraomtiimT —See the articles Devin in Hastings’ Die/. Stbk and 
I ihs Ency Btb.' the Commentaries on Samuel bs H P. Smith, Dhotme 
I and Caspan, S .A Cook, Critical .Voter on Old Testament ff-stery 
1 B. Kittel, Geschichie des Volkes Israeh, ii pp. 108-187 • Gesialtm 
I md Gedanken m Is’-aei, pp. 120-157. (W R S ; W L W 1 

DAVn) L (1084-1153), king of Scotland, the youngest son 
j of hfalcohn Canraore and (Saint) Margaret, sister of Edgar 
lAetheling, married in X113 Matilda, daughter and heiress of 
I Waltheof, earl of Northurabria, and thus becanie po3ses.sed of 
' the earldom of Huntingdon. On the death of Edgar, king of Scot- 
kind, in 1107, the territories of the Scottish crown were divided 
is accordance with the terms of his will between Ms two brothers, 
Alexander and David Alexander, together with the crown, re- 
ceived Scotland north of the Forth of Cli'da, David the southern 
district with the title of earl of Cumbna The death of Alexander 
L m 1124 gave David possession of the whole. In 1127, in the 
cb^cter of an English baron, he swore fealty to Matilda as 
heiress to her father Henry I , and when the usurper Stephen 
ousted her in 1135 ^avid vindicated her cause in arms and invaded 
England. Bin Steppes marched north with a great army, where- 
upon David made peace. The peace, however, was not kept 
After threaterang an mvasion in 1137, David marched into Eng- 
land m 1138, but sustained a crushing defeat on Cutton Moor in 
the eng^ement known as the battle of the Standard He returned 
to Carltste, and soon afterwards concluded peace fo 1141 he 
j^ed Matilda in London and accompanied her to Winchester 
to after a ^ow escape froin capture he returned to Scotland, 
rsmamed la ins dwu. kingdonj stud devot&d iiinasftlf 
to ite political and ecclesiastical reorganization. A devoted son 
M the church, he founded five bishoprics and many monasteries. 
iB seciiar ^Etks he energetically forwarded the process of feudal- 
wMch had bear initiated by Ms immediate predecessors 
He died at Carlisle os May 24. 1153 

jDAVH) H. (r324-r57r), kmg of Scotland son of King Rob- 
ert the fitpee by its second wife EKzabeth de Bmgi ^d, r327) 

^ Dunfermline on March s 13 4 In accordance witi 
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the tenns of the Tea y of \or fcampton he *narried « Jul> 

S to Joanna fd i 62} d vgUer of he Eng ■ih king Ed ard , 
II and became king of Scot,and on his father s death in June 
i^ig. bemg crowned at Scone m Noi.ember 1331 Ow-ng to the : 
victory of Edward HI of England and his proiegd, Edward ! 
BahoJ, at Hahdoa Hill m Jnly 1333. Daidd and Ms qaeen were 
seat for safety into FraacCj reaching Boulogne m May 1334 and 
being received very graciously by the French king, Philip 
Little is known about the life of the Scottish king m France 
except that Chateau Gaiilard was given to him for a residence 
and that he was present at the bloodless meeting of the Enghsh 
and French armies at Vironfosse in October 1339 Meanwhile Ms 
representatives had obtained the upper hand m Scotland, and 
David was thus enabled to return to his kingdom in June 1341, 
whai he took the reins of government into Ms own hands In 
T346 he invaded England m the interests of France, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of Neville's Cross in 
October of this ye^r, and remained in England for eleven years, 
being principally m London and at Odiham in Hampshire. His 
imprisonment was not a rigorous one, and negotiations for his 
release were soon begun Eventnnhy, in October 7357. after 
several interruptions, a treaty was signed at Berwick by which 
the Scottish estates undertook to pay 100,000 marks as a ransom 
for their king David, who had probably recogniced Edward HI. 
as his feudal superior, returned at once to Scotland; but owing 
to the poverty of the kingdom it was found impossible to raise the 
ransom A few mstahnents were paid, hut the king sought to get 
rid of the liability by ofiering to make Edward III , or one of his 
sons, hi5 successor in Scotland In 1564 the Scottish parhament 
indignantly rejected a proposal to make Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
the next tog, but David treated secretly with Edward fll over 
this matter, after he had suppressed a rising of some of bis un- 
ruly nobles The king died m Edinburgh Castle on Feb 22, r$7r. 
His second wife was Margaret, widow of Sir John Logie, whom he 
divorced m 1369, but he left no children, and was succeeded by 
Ms nephew, Robert IT. David was a weak and incapable ruler, 
without his father's patriotic spirit (See Scoila.md, Bistory.) 

DAVID, the name of three 'VVeiah princes 

David I fd 3203I, a son of Prince Owen Gwynedd id 11697, 
I'fl.mp. into prominence as a leader of the Welsh during the expe- 
dition of Henry II in 1157. In 1170 he became lord of Gwymedd 
(ie , the district around Snowdon), but some regarded him as a 
bastard, and Gwynedd was also claimed by other members of Ms 
family. After fighting with varying fortunes he sought an ally in 
the English king, wEom he supported during the baronial rising in 
1175, after this event he married Henry's half-sister Emma But 
Ms ertemies increased in power, and about 1 1 94 he was driven from 
Wales by the partisans of his halt-brother Llewelyn ap lorwerth 
The chronicler Bmedictus Abbas calls David rex, and Rhuddlan 
tastie was probably the centre of his vague authority. 

David II fc 1208-1246} was a son of the great Welsh prince, 
Lleweto 3p lorwerth, and through Ms mother Joanna was a 
grandson of King John He married an Enghsh lady, Isabella de 
Braose, and, having been recognised as Ms father's heir both by 
Henry III and by the Welsh lords, be had to face the hostility of 
Ms half-brother GruSj'dd, whom he seized and imprisoned in 
1239 Vi''hen Llewelyn died m April 1240, David, who had already 
taken some part in the duties of govemmeat, was acknowledged 
as a prince of North Wales, doing homage to Henry III at Glon- 
c^ter He was soon at variance with the Enghsh king, who ap- 
pears to have espoused the cause of the captive Gruffydd Henry s 
Welsh campaigii in 1241 was bloodless but decisive Gruffydd was 
surrendered to him, David went to London and made a full sub- 
mission, but two or three years later he was warring against some 
English barons on the borders. To check the Enghsh king he 
opened negotiations With Innocent IV , doubtless hoping that the 
pops would recognize Wales as an independent state, but here, as 
On the &eM of battle, Henry HI was too strong for him. Just 
after Henry's second campaign in Wales the panes died ia March 
1246 

David III {d, 1283) was a son of Gr^nSydd and thus a nefiew 
ctf David II. Bfe life was waiu^y «pent at figh&if hw 


bro her th re gn ng pr nee Lie veljm ap Gfufiydd His first revolt 
took place in 1254 or 1235, and after a second about eight years 
later be roost refuge m England, returning to Wales when Henry 
III made peace with Lleweljn in 1267 Then about 1274 the same 
process was repeated Dawd attended Edward I during ths 
Welsh espeditioa of 1277, receiving from the English king lands 
in North Wales, but in raSz he made peace with Llewelyn and 
suodenly atiscked the English garrisons, a proceeding which led 
to Edward s final conquest of Wales After LM’selyn’s death in 
Decendier 12S2 DavH mamta.ned ibe Iasi struggle of the Welsh 
for independence Ad his eSorts, however, were vam, in June 
12S3 he was betrayed to Edivard, was tned fay a special court and 
sentenced ro death, and was executed with great barbanty at 
Shrewsbury in October 1283. As :he last native prince of Wales, 
Davud's praises have been sung by the Welsh bards, but Ms char- 
acter was not attractive and a Welsh Mstonar. says “Ms hie was 
the bane of Wales (See Wales, Eutory.) 

DAVID, FELICIEN fiSic>-iS76), French composer, uas 
bom on April 13, iSic, at Cadenet (’t'aurtuse) He was a preco- 
cious child and composed a string quartet at the age of 12 He 
was educated at the Jesuit college at .Wx, and became choirtuaster 
at St Sauveur at Aix for a. year. He then studied tor a wMle st 
the Paris Conservatoire. In 1S31 he joined the sect of Saint 
Simonkns, and in 1S33 travelled in the Near East in order to 
preach the new doctrine .'kites three years’ absence he returned 
to France and published a coliection of Oriental lldodks for the 
pianoforte For several years he worked in retirement, and wrote 
two symphonies, some chamber music and songs. On Dec S, 
1844. he suddenly leapt into fame with Ms symphonic ode te 
Dheri, produced at the Conservatoire In tM's work David at- 
tempted in simple strains to evoke the majestic stillness of the 
desert Notwithstanding its title of '‘symphonic ode." Le lOissrt, 
has little m common with the symphonic style IVhat distinguishes 
It is a certam naivete of e.Tpression and an effective oriental col- 
ouring His succeeding works, Mohe m Swat (184.6). Chrislophe 
Colomb frs47'l L’Eien (1S48), scarcely bore out the promise 
shown in Le Desert. David produced several operas La Perle 
in Brisil (t3si), Hercular.mp (rSso), Lalla-Roukh (1862), Le 
Saphr (1865). He died at Sainl-Gencam-en-Laye on Aug 29, 
1876 At a time when the works of Berlioz were still unappre- 
ciated by the majority of people, David succeeded in making the 
pubhc take interest in music of a picturesque and descriptive 
kind Thus be may be considered as one of the pioneers of modem 
French musical art 

5ee R Brancour, fakczen David (ipii), with full bibliography 

DAVID, GERASD [Gheeiuvert Davit] {?-tS23)' Neth- 
erlands painter, bom at Oudewater, in Holland, was the last 
great master of the Bruges school He was only rescued from 
complete oblivion in 1S60-63 by W J H Weale, whose researches 
in the archives of Bruges brought to light the mam facts of 
the master's life David came to Bruges in 1483, presumably 
from Haarlem, where he had formed Ms early style under the 
tuition of Ouwater, he joined the gild of St. Luke at Bruges in 
1484, and became dean of the gild in 1501 ; he maxried, in 1496, 
Cornelia Cnoop, daughter of the dean of the Goldsmiths’ gild; 
became one of the leading citizens of the town; died on Aug 
1523, and was buried ia the Church of Our Lady at Bruges, 

In his early work he had followed the Haarlein tradition as 
represented by Dirck Bo-uts, Ouwater and Geertgen ol Haarlem, 
but already gave evidence of M's superior power as colourist. To 
this early period belong the ‘ St, John ’ of the Kaufmann collec- 
tion in Berlin, and ‘ St. Jerome" M the Salting collection (National 
Gallery, London). In Bruges he studied and copied masterpieces 
by the 'Van Eycks, Van der Weyden, and Van der Goes, and came 
under the direct inSueace of Hans Memlinc. From him Be 
acquired the intensity of expression, the increased realism in the 
readesring of the human form and the orderfy architectonic 
atrangement of the figures In 1515 he visited Antwerp, and 
became impressed with the life and movement in the -work of 
Quontic Matsys, who had introduced a tnocC mriowte and more 
human coticfjJtioo of saend theoics. David’s ‘*Fictii m the 
NatKmal Gallrry and the ‘T>cxmt from the Cross, m the 
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DAVip, JACQUES LOUIS Gj^i-isrs ' f reach painr-r, 
rai boni in Pans ca Aon. jc :”i&. H:3 faiser >va5 k'Jdsd :n a 
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DA\ ID PIEBjSE JEAM i tsp- ^ 6 « ually caJed Ua d 
.4-1. r. rre-.uQ ^cu.pa^r rias oora ai .^gers on ilarch ts 
r-io'sdd dstd m Patis on Jan 4, :S5o The son of a carver, he 
’senr io PatCi at ii frants in his poue: zo *:udy under 

■ Ro.aad Arter a jrar anc a hah' s slruggie he receHtd a sniah 
I aanany fr-nr the ntJciapaLty of Angers, and in. i 3 ii Tvon the pnv 
dc Rs’Ke and was sent £0 l^^i■y, where he worked for some nme 
in C.ji3n’a5 itudio, Retamiag to Pans m rSi6 after a short 
' .lih tc Lor-dor., ha received msxiy important commissions. He 
va® ir. rnojt agii.os: the prevailing classical stjle, and one of Ins 
arst woris in Pan's, the ‘Condo’ at VersaiHea, shows the new 
tendency towards a more realistic method. la iSr? he vibited 
England and in iSar. and zBs4, Germany .Always a Radical in 
po'itics hfc had to leave France f cr a short period after the Coup 
i'itit ‘ji Doc 1S51 Alany of the most famous men and women 
of his time sat. to David for busts or raedalhons A nearij com’ 
plate collection, or.gma.a or copies, is to be seen in the Musee 
David at Angers Among David s most important works are. the 


’"CD :b-“ bo> 1 !5 Ljt .'’ire jesrs olc. His eo’icauoa wa® ' si j.'Dturss on the pedunenc of the PanGeon, showing the prm- 
tbe Ctdtg'-- ic5 Qo.r'.r" AXt-cna. but he was ®o&ii pia‘‘fic I cipai personages in France smee the Revolution grouped round a 


zv his gotrcim r 


n tU .mno or Fram^ois Sevebar BoaAsr rec- ' hgure of ‘La Patne ', the Gutenberg monument at Strasbourg, 

-■nnicndeiL him to J. M Vien, the pioneer of the c-'assnei reaction , the monument to General Gobert m Fere La chaise, the “Fla- 

ir. pcintirg Inder hrm Dav.d rtuC.ei J'er same jsars, and, after \ lopoemen’' in the Loui-Te, and the bust of Goethe, presented by 
arteral a ’er.’pts tc win the in,- de Rctz., ar last S'icceeded in ^ him 10 the poet in. 1S31, in the public library at Weimar, 

^ 775 ' his Lovei of Am.ocnus and Siraioaice.'’ he then ; yeg 54 Jcias, Tja’^id, d'An^ifs ei r« relations Ittttraires (rSoo) , 

''ctoirifK.nicd Wen who haa ’Uit been appointed director of the ' Lettres de i* J David d'Angers a. Lenm Dupre frSoi) ; Collection dt 
french ataderr.y st Rome The dtssical reaciion was now in ftdi j 


ude, \\inckc,morn was wrineg Raphael Mengs paiatjcg. and 
the treasures of tne \Atic-ii gailenes beiped to conenn Dand 
..1 a taste aireaov muu-dea cy so iram kindred mfloences This 
severely Aassirol 3p.rj: insprsc his hrsc impoitan* painting “Do/e 


portreuci 

(iSaS). 


des conUiipormns d’apres les midadlons de F J David 


tihoinrn fi‘ 


to 


' enhiliud at Pa-is in 1700 Toe picture evaci'y | 


DAYIDISTS, a fancj' name rather than a recognized deygna- 
cion for three religious sects It has been apphed (i) to the fol- 
lowers (if he had an>) of Datod of Dinant, in Belgium, the 
teacher or pupii 01 Araalric (,. 4 maaryl of Bena, both of whom 


^^lted Che temper of the yipa. and was an immense success It t taught apparently a species of pantheism. David’s Qmierm, 'or 
'll as fauswed by _^Tfae Grier ct .Andromache (17031, ‘‘The Oath > Quaternidi, condemned and burnt at Pans (1209), is a lost booh, 
cbeHoraui ?.Sate, i;Ss^, 'The Death of Socr&tes,” *'Love of i kaowQ only by references m Albertus Magnus <ind Thomas Aqux- 
pjiis acd Hcaea ’‘Brjtus (1739) In tie first years of j nas, its author would have been burnt had he not lied (“2 ) To the 

tae Tevomtionarj- mounnent the fashion or imitaLng the ancients , foUowers of David George or Jons [,q.v } (3) To the followers of 
even m dress a.id msrmers went to the most extravagant leagch Franris Dawd /rsro-Toi the ano^slc r 


travagan 

and h was at this ame that David returned to Paris 
The Success of his skeich lor the picture of the “Oath of the 
Tennis Court ’ and hi* pronounced republicanism, secured David’s 
eiecuon to the Coarciiuoa in Ssot 1792, by the Section, du 
SIt.seim, and in the Jannor}' folictwing bis election into the Con- 
wntion hs vote was given for the King s death David's revoln- 
tronarj' deas, which led to his election to the presiaency of the 
Convetjtioa and to the committee of general security, inspired his 
pkturrs “Last hfo.-aeEts of Lepeiletier ds Saunt-Fargean" and 
“Alarat .Assassinated ’’ He also arranged the programme of the 
principal r^ubhean fesinals. When Knpoleon rose to power 
Dstvd became his enthusiastic admirer. H’S picture of Napoleon 
on horseback poiming the way to Italy is now in Bectin. During 
j^riod he^ also painted the “Rape of the Sahmes," and 
‘'Leonidas at Taennopylae." Appointed painter to the emperor 
David produced the two notabte pictures '‘The Coronatioa” (of 
JosephhwL and the “Disiribatlon of the Eagles.” 


Francis Dated 11510-79), the apostle of Transylvaniari unitari' 
amsm (see Socikl's, U.N’iTiuiii.tcisii) 

^ DAVIDOTIC, LJUBOMIR (1S63- ), Yugoslav poli- 

tician. Was born at Vlaska in Serbia In tgoi he entered parhd' 
ment and, the next year, with Ljubomir Stojanovid founded the 
Indepeudent Radical party In 1904 he became Mmisrer of Edu- 
caUoa, m 1905 President of the Skupstma and in 1909 mayor of 
Belgrade In that year he was one of the Serbian witnesses at 
the Friedjung trial in Vienna, and soon afterwards Prof Ma- 
saiyk laid before the Austnan delegation the papers on which the 
forgers had practised Davidovic’s signature In the Serbian 
Coalition cabinet, foTxned durmg the Austnan invasion in Nov 
1914. Davidovic, again became Minister of Education, but in 
1917 be resigned o&ce and remained in active onpoEitioa to 
Fasi6 throughout the temamder of the World War In 1919 he 
Was elected chief of the newly formed Deiuocrdtic party and 
was A'tigoslav premier from August of ihat year until Feb igao 


On the return of the Bourbons the painter was exiled with other Croats Jd SndmneTS n 
regicides, and retired to Brussels, where he again returned to poljcy of extreme centralization In 

clnsskal subiecis; “Amor quitting Psyche.’’ ‘ lU disaS St, m " 

Venus,” etc He rejected the oSr. iLde through Baron HuS ' Bosnian Moslems, 

boMt, of the oSce of mmister of ene arts at Berlin, and remained m to 

,4 Ensssels cS hU death on Dec so, 1S25 tamr^tam ^seif m office, and was replaced, in Oct 1924, by a 

ItisdhgcukforageneraricmwhkhhasivRiiessedaaothercom- ^ 

pktc ravolmos. m the stindards 01 artisLc taste to reahae the ^ k (iSsi-igor) Scottish 

secret of David s insmense popidarhy m his own day. Yet he ' 00m m 1831 at KirMI, Aberdeenshire, where his 

ffiEmcised la his sime and geaeiaimn a great mSuence. EEs pictures 1 anZllL • ^ Davrdson, had a faraa. During his four years at 

are mapiSetat 13 ttehr compositioa and draughtsmanship; and I "l. mother supplied him fortnightly with pro- 
Ms keen observation and insist into character are evident Wpe- 1 ^ ®®®^*^rnes walked the whole 20 miles 

ua% in his portraits, notably of MadaiSK Rdcamier, of the Con- I ^dmg the coach fee to her son He graduated 

veatiwaaj Gerard and of Brassy d'Aaglas i « ^ schoolmaster, he entered 

See E. J, Dt&chiM, Xwh Dstnd, s/m Bcak ct am iem,pi (rS<s) ! , ^ toUe^, Ecmbuigb, and was licensed to preach in 1856 For 
and le Fesvtre Lems 0Mid Sauw^in ei dcatnems bsiMs, by J U } ivars he preached occasionally and toot vacancies In 7 8 78 
Inks ItevM, the pEmier’s grandsuw <iS8ol; L. Rjsecthal, Daro? he beca.me assistant professor of Hebrew at New coDege He 

! taught during the winter and in the long vacatioa contmned his 
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prenarat on for his life work One yes he w orLed a Germany 
u. der Ewaldj ano ter year he wen to Syr a to s udy Arab c In 
iS6t be pubhsbed the nrst part of a commentary on Jon It was 
ne-ser nni'Jied and deals only with one-third of the hook, but 
it IS recognized as the first really scientific commentary on the , 
Old Testament in the EagiJsh IsHguage. In 1863 be was appointed | 
by the General Assembly professor of oriental languages at New 
college. He was iur4ior colleague of Dr, John Duncan (.Rabbi 
Duncan) till 1870, and then for 30 years sole professor. He was 
a member of the Old Tetta.ment retusion committee He died on 
Jan 26, jgoz. 

Besides Qte commentary on Job he published a book on the 
ffebfew Accents, the only Scottish performaBce of the kmd since the 
days of Thomas Boston Hjs IntrO'iiiictory Hebrew Grammar has | 
been widelj' adopted as a class-book in theological colleges His 1 
Hebrew Syntax has the saine adnnrable clearness, preaswn and teach- I 
mg quality His Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews is one of 
a senes of handbooks for Bible classes These were foDowed b> com- 
mentaries on Job, Ezekiei, Nahum, Hahakkuk and Zephamah. in the 
Cambridge series, and a Bible-class pruner on The E-ale and Restora- 
ttoti. His lectures on Old Tsetament Prophecy were published af+er 
bis death by Prof J. .A.. Piterbon, The Thedogy of the Old Testa- 
ment m the ''Intematiwial Theological Library' is a posthumous 
volume edited by- Prof Salmond. ‘Isaiah” in the Temple Bible was 
finished, but not revised, wLen he died, and he also had m hand 
the volume on Isaiah for the Intermuonal Cnticd Co-ntmentary, 
to which must be added a mass of articles contributed in the 
Ifitperial Bible dictionary, the Encyclopaedia Brifantuca and the chief 
rehgious reviews Various articles in Dr Hastings’ Bible Dictionary 
were by Davidson, including the article ‘‘God” Two volumes of 
sermons, The Called of God (with biographical introduction), and 
Watting upon God, were published after bis death 
DAVIDSON, JOHN (1857-1909), Bntisb poet, pbywnght 
aiid novelist, son of the Rev Alexander Davidson, a roiiwster of 
the Evangelical Union, was born at Barrhead, Renfrewsfaire, Scot- 
land, on April n, 1857, In i37d he studied for a session at Edin- 
burgh university, and then went as a master to vanous Scottish 
schools till iSqo, varying bis eitperiences in 1S84 by being a clerk 
in a Glasgow thread firm. He had married in 1885, and mean- 
while he had published his poetical and fantastic plays, Bntes 
(18S6), Smlh, a tragic jarz^ (188S) and Scctramoinch tn xVcwcos j 
(1S80). Determining at ail costs to foflow bis literary vocation 1 
he went to London in iSgo. Fleet Street Mclogues (1893) at once 
estabb'shed Davidson's position among the younger generation 
of Bntisb poets He produced other books m p^ose, but bis 
most important work is found in his Ballads and Songs ( iSga), 
Second Senes of Fleet Street Eclogues (1895), Ferv Ballads 
(1S96), The Last Ballad, etc. (rSgSJ, all full of re.markably 
fresh and uncon-ventional beauty Meanwhile, in 1S96, be pro- 
duced an English verse adaptation in For the Crown (acted by 
Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patnek Campbell), of Frangois 
Coppee’s drama Pottr la covronne, and be wrote sevtxal other lit- 
erary plays In later years he lived at Penzance, provided with a 
small Civil List pension, but otherwise badly off, for Ins wriunfl's 
brought in very little money On March 23, rgog, he disappeared, 
in circumstances pointing to suicide, and six months later his body 
was found in the sea 

DAVIDSON OF LAMBETH, RANDALL THOMAS 
DAVIDSON, isr B.irok (1S48-1930), English divine, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1903-28, was with Kir-g Edward VTI. at 
his death m igro, and he crowned King George V in igir 
He was one of the four counsellors of State who acted as 
His Majesty’s Commission, when the King went to India in 1911, 
and again in 1925 when the King went to the Mediterranean after 
illness During the whole of this period he took a leading part as 
spokesman of the national Church in the House of Lords. Lord 
Morley bore pnfahe ivitness to the efiectiveness of his intervention 
m the critical debate on the Parliament Act in 1914 He made bn- 
portant contributions in debates on temperance, divorce and vari- 
ous social and moral questions. His influence was also constantly 
and successftdly exerted in matters affecting the wHfare of native 
races,* eg., in Kenya, and be made notable appeals on behalf of 
Christian minorities in the East. In bis educational policy be has 
steadily supported definite religious instruction m all schools, by 
teachers wiBing to give it 

Trusted by Eng&hmen of sell classes for his wisdoca and good- 


ness the archo shop commanded the conedence of Free Church- 
men to a greater degi'ee than any of ius predecessors. He had a 
peculiarly anxious task during the Worla War On more than one 
occasion be lifiec up Hs voice against reprisals "which had ‘ as a 
deliberate object the killing mud wotmditig of non-combat^ts 
Twice be visited the troops m France In 1916 be placed hiiasel! 
at the bead of a nauonai mission, which aimed at the deepening of 
religious hfe at home. At an early date he gave public support to 
the proposals for a League of Nations, and it was recognized as 
specially fitting that he should preach the sermon at the opening 
of the third Assembly in Geneva 1922 In xga: Dr Davidson took 
the lead in issuing a Mgototis protest signed by the leaders of the 
Aaghi,an, Roman, Free Church and Jewish Communions, againit 
i religious persecution in Russia In 1923 he made a successful 
j public appeal for the retetiflon of the Oecumenical patriarchate at 
I Constantinople. 

The archbishop also took a deep interest ia the work of the 
Church overseas. He presided over the sixth Lambeth Conference 
m 192c, attended by 232 out of the 36S bishops of the Anglican 
Communion, and throughout the deliberations adopted a strong 
forward-looking attitude. After the issue of the appeal to ah 
Christian people by that conference he took a prominent part ia 
securing wiaespread consideration of the proposals for the reunion 
j of Christendom which it contained He actively forwarded con- 
j ferences with the Free Church representatives in England, a senes 
of important meetings being held at Lambeth Palace He further 
exfxiunded the appeal to the General Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland, and the United Free Church of Scotland in 1921 In 
addition, the archbishop markedly developed friendly relations 
between the Anghcan and Orthodox Churches, and it was to him 
that the Patriarch (Meletios IV,) of Constantinople commuat- 
cated his Synod's acceptance of the validity of Anglican ^ordina- 
tions m 1922. He abo took “cognizance ' of the conversations be- 
tween Anglican and Roman Catholic theologians held at Malines 
(1921-251 under the presidency of Cardinal Mercier; Pope Pms 
XL taking a simiJar “cognizance.” 

He was mainly insirumental in securing the passage into law of 
the Church Assembly (Powers) Act, zgig. and from 1920-2S pre- 
sided ov er the Church Assembly with wisdom and courage Durmg 
this period a large nmtiber of measures were passed. But the prin- 
cipal measure, dealing with Prayer Book rension, was rejected by 
the House of Commons on Dec 15, 19^7 'Lhjs situation, how- 
ever, afiorded an opportunity for an extraordinary outburst of 
admiration for the archbishop personally in all sections of the 
communitj' In Feb, 1928 he coir^ileted the 25th year of his pri- 
macy — a primacy longer than any since Archbishop Warham 
He displayed a remarkable combination of sincere piety, com- 
mon sense, loyalty to truth and sympathy with modem move- 
meiits He resigned Nov igzh’, was succeeded by Dr. Lang, and 
w'as created a baron. He died May 23, 1930- (^* ^ 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL (r8o7-r898), Irish biblical scholar, 

' was bora near Ballymena He became in 1842 professor of InbHcal 
criticism, literature and orienra) languages at the Lancastoe in- 
dependent college, Manchester, but was obliged to resign in 1857, 
on account of The Text of the Old Testament, and the Inter- 
pretation of the Bible, written for a new edidon of Home’s Intro- 
duction to the Sacred Scriptiere la 1S62 be removed to London 
to become scripture examker in London university, and he spent 
the rest of his hfe in literary work. He died on April i, 1S9S. 
Daiddson was a member of the Old Testament Revision Coia- 
mittee 

Among Davrdson’s piindpal works are: — The Hebrew Text of 
I Ike Old Teciameni Rtvhei fiBss), Intrciuetton fo ike. Old Testament 
i (1862), On a Fresh Remdon of the Old Tesiamont C1873), The 
Docirme of Last Things in- ike Hew Testametii (1883), besides 
tra^atioMs of the New Testament from TischHadorFs text, Gieseksr’s 
Ecdesiastical History Ci&46> and Furst’s Hebrm and Ckaldee Lexieon. 

DAVIDSON* THOMAS (1817-1885), British palaeontolo- 
gKt, born m Edinburgh on May 17, 1S17, was educated partly; m 
the University of Edinburgh and partly in France, Italy and Switz- 
eifend. His Monograph of BrUish Fossif Bra.cMtypodct was pub- 
Kshed by the Palateontographical Society (1850-86. 6 vols with 
200 plates) Ife also prepared an mdiaiisdve memoir od "Recent 
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cil3s-:^ c oph «} poex o-. -fa- nature ot the soul and its jaamor 
taitU— JV'fJiiTg f^ipsu.n iiBQO) Its force, eioqjence and mgenmty, 
Loe crafriy sad Lad arraneNnent of us matter, place it among 
tfie nnest A £sg;isb philosophical poems la 1509 Davies pub 
ii'iicd s voSurne of co acrostics on the -a-ords Ehsabetha Repjia 
entiled H\;nns io As'raea He predneed no more poetrv except 
tn j diaitgues contributed lo Frances Davison s Po-ehcal RkapsoSv 
I tQOi*. In leor Davies -scs restored to hrs position at the bat. 
after mciarg fan- ,-po'ogies to Martin, and in the same year he 
ait for Corfe Castie in parimment. Tames I received the author 
Tlv- t .iriir 'i .Mcv," m the Mtero -i /an Musvafn, New York ' ot .Yorce ittpsum ttnth great favensr, and sent him (1603)' to 
cr\ . Mirror 0: in 'iri Instfute Chicago, 1 Ireiand as soncitor-general , he was lighted in the same year 

in ^ Tailev' antt “X-gti Over'crc, ' in the Mitwcapci:t, ; In [606 he was promoted to be attcrney-general for Ireland, and 
-ni "Mhe Ffc^e of the Mutro" ’ and "Chddren | created serjeant-at-arms One of his chief anas was to establish 
c>t Vesirrday” is ih* 8 ia<-,& 2 jii niuseam In 191., his picrnre, ; the Protestant religion nrmiy in Deland, and he took an active 
Af'cr-T.’ifujatS cf Eartt proerrsn for fc.m. from the Carnegie i pari in the '‘plantation;’' of Ulster la 1612 he published his prose 
Trust a jEcdar cf the arst ebra and Sr.jco He died in Itaiy on ! Di^covsAe op the tr'JB catces •why Ireland was never entirely sub- 
Oct ra r^rS ! dned minil the he^inmtg af kis Majcstie's happts raigne (ed H 

HAVIES, SIR HENRY WALEORD (rS6p- in ins Ireland under Ehcabeth and Jaws I Isi 

fcaifhted igtt EagLsh organist and composer, was nora at 1 fhe same year he entered the Insh parhament as saember for 
Oswestry SjIod on dept 5 , iSbg, anP educated privately In j Fermanagh, and was elected speaker after a scene of disorder in 
he became a cfljdstei at St George s chapel TVmdsor and s which tie Catholic norrinee, Sir John Everard, who had been, 

installed, vvas forcibly ejected. In the capacity of speaker he 
delivered an excellent address renewing previous Insh parha- 
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is ici 5 sssistant organist 10 Sir Y’a/er Parrait there From 1S50- 
04 he was pupil and scholar at the Rcyai College of Music, where, 

132 rhyt, he beemrw a terther of counterpoint. In 189S he was , ments He resigned his Irish ofaces in i6ro, and sat m rhe English 
apr^ainted crgatiit to the Temple cnurch, a post -whith he held I parhament of 1621 for Neivcastle-under-Lyme. With Sir Robert 
u-niii 291:3 From he was conductor of the London Bach { Carton he was o.ie of the founders of the Society of Antiquaries 


efaoir m sjcccssJte to Stanford and from 1919-26 professor of 
musiC ir. D.a Univecsity college of Wales c: -Afaety'stw.th During 
the Woric V*iar, with ^he rank of major, he worsted for (he 
o^KizaGon <jf music amuisg the troops, and m rgrS was made 
director of musir to the RAF. In 1919 he was appointed 
dcreetor of lausic and chairman of the National Council of Music, 
Univeraity cf Wd&f . in 1924. Gresham professor of musac; and 
ir. igrf, orga^t of Si George's chape!, Windsor. 

His c expositions lacludc two ssmvphonics,- and in the way of 
dits^al wor'sa. Mve<ymtin, a felicitous setting for ccoms and 
■arthedra of tTi* old momlity t^ay, -whidi has enjoyed wide 
f&vtsitt. Ode ©a Time (rgoSJ; Saymgs oj Jrsijs (rpii), 
Daate Fantasy fi 914 j, and Seoven’s Gate; in addition to a 
anaatty oi thiurcii music, ebarober eiusic, part songs, etc Over 
aad above ins creative work, Wsiford Davies has been for many 
ywrs <»e «f t^ most petent and stimulating forces (not least 
by iBcaiK of his immensely popular wire'ess talks) in musical 
education in England; to which it may he added that ae has con- 
idnuted the artiae on M-asic Teaching to the present edition 
el tIsK &seydopmiha. 



years of jt^j-mahOT m Saa Frencisco. where he also produced a 
few ^liv&cs, he returned to Eogtend and made a success in 
Lcactss ■with Comsm Asle sad Mrs Gorrinpe’s Necklace Among 
Ms eife® comedies wram Tke Mo&isc and Doormats 

He ■peeduced The Ostem <1914) Hfe health broke 
&wm m the ressit cA overwork in France as 3 ho^ital orderfy 
dJifef the WorM War, and he was fomd dead ai Robin Hood’s 
hsy, Twhs, an At%. tf, spr?. 

IhAITlES), ^S. ^OHM (15^9—1626}, English poet, was bap- 
tM 00 Apst tS, a,t Ti^ury, WiStsMra He ras educated at 
Windier esfege, s^ljecsnie a cataaiscar of Quran’s coRrae • 

Iri •re'tl.w rr*<C^ 4 . ... T il . w, s' » w* ^ I 


He was appointed lord chief justice in 1626, but died suddenly 
Defore he could enter on the office He h.id married ( x6og) 
Eleanor Touchet, daughter of George Baron Audley She de- 
veloped eccentricity verging on madness and wrote several fa- 
natical books on prophecy 

BiBnocEAPny — In x&rs I>EVies published at Dublin Ze Pnmer 
Dtscours des Cases et Matters m Ley resolsss el adhidges en let Cottris 
del Ray m cesi Realme (repnnied 1628) He issued an edition of hia 
poems m 1621 His prose publications were mainly posthumous The 
Question concerning J-mpodthns, Tonnage, Poundage . was printed 
in 1650, and lour of the tracts relating to Ireland, with an account 
oi Davies and Ins services to that country, were edited by O Chalmers 
m i?86 His works were edited by Dr A B Grosart US69-76I, with 
a full btogcaphy, for the Fuller Worthies Librarj , abo by H Morlev 
for the ^'Caiisbrooke Library’’ fvol. X. 1K89). .Voice teipsum is 
printed la Arber's EngUsh Carrier (vol, v. i 3 Sr), 

DAVIES, JOHN, of Hereford (i5^s’-i6i8>, English poet, 
was born at Hereford and settled in OHord as a writing master. 
His principal work is the Mtcfocosmiis (1605), modelled largely 
on Joshua Sylvester’s transktion of the Semmnss of Du Bartas 

toaong other works are — Mirum in moAvm, Irdor), The Soly 
Roods (ihop) Nhiej Pdgnmage (c. roio). The dcoarge of Fatty (r. 

" fi (i6c>t) His 
his contempo- 

- — Select Second 

Husband for Str Thomas Oscf&uryh Wife (1626), and The Wrtthig 
Sckoolmastef (earliest known edition, rovj) Hre works were collected 
by Dr. A B. Gcosart (1S73} for the Chertsey Worthies Library. 

DAYIES (p.wisjrsj, JOHN (1679-1732), English dasskal 
scholar and oritic, was bora in London. He was pcesident of 
Quran’s college, Cambridge, and was considered one of the best 
commentators on Cicero. He edited the Tusctdanac dispulationes 
(1739), De fuitura deorum (i^iSJ, Dc dtomaPiotie and De fato 
(jjttsX Aesdomka (fjafi, De Jegibiis (1727), De fimims (17281 
and other worts Davies's editicais, winch were intended 
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'I' (c&vBie and edocatwaahst, was bom at Qncbester on Feb 36, 
. ■ D 1 183&. He was educated at Repto and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
M-,.'. u.r.. ‘^NberehemsmadeafelkfflriniSsi.Hewasordamedmthesasie 
■"sr . ^ r..re, sud heM successive^ several Loadon bMngs He was girteo 

• ■ '.ii, • * ;V }, I Grown SvH^ of Christ church, Marvlebone ia xSjd and m 

‘ ‘“fy i 1SS9 becaime wiear of Krridhy I..«isdalc Westmorland wtoe he 
“.-iA ■ ‘ wnafced ^ ©avas was dbstty 
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DWIES 

a d from 1873 4 - and iS S~S6 was pnac ml of Queun s Co lege 
Ha lej street tonncea by Maur ce r 34 or the ad an enent ot 
^^on^ens educat on Dd les waa an advocate of the higher educa- 
tion 01 women, a cause in which hjs sister, Sarah Emily Davies 
i^v), was also proimnent. and fa\ oured the granting ro women of 
university degrees and the Parh'amentarj' franchise He died at 
Hempstead on May 17, 1916 With Vaughan he produced uhe 
weli-knovvn translatioa of Plato’s Rrpitbhc. 

DAVIES, Sia LOUIS HENRY (1845-1554), Canadian 
politician and jurist was born in Prince Edward Isknd ic 1845, 
of Huguenot descent la 1SS2 he entered the Canadian parlia- 
ment as a Liberal, and from 1896 to igoi was minster of marine 
axiQ fisheries In the latter 5 ear he became one of the judges of 
the supreme court of Canada. la 1S77 he was counsel for Great 
Britain before the Anglc-American fisheries arbitration at Hah- 
fmc, in 1897 he was a joint delegate to Washington with Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier on the Bering sea seal question, and in 1S9S-99 2 
member of !he Anglo-American joint lugh commission at Quebec. 
Id igi 5 he became chief justice and a member of the privy coun- 
cil He died at Ottawa on May j, 1904 

DAVIES, RICHARD {c. 1505-1781), Welsh bishop and 
scholar, was bom in north Wales and educated at New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, becoinmg vicar of Etirnfaam, Bucks., in 1530 He took 
refuge at Geneva during the reign of Mary In Jan. 1560 he was 
consecrated bishop of Sc Asaph, -whence he was iran&hted, early 
m isbi, to the bisbopnc of St. Davids Davies was 3 menrher of 
the councii of IVales, -was very friendly with Matthew Parker 
archbishop of Canterbury, and was consulted both ny him and 
by Bnrghteyn on Welsh concerns He took part in translating the 
New Testament into WePh, and assisted with the Wel^ transla- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer He helped to revdse the 
"Bishops’ Bible’' of 1568, being responsible for Deuteronwriy and 
2 Samuel. He died on Nov. 7, 1581. 

DAVIES, SARAH EMILY (1S30-1911). Bmish edaca- 
fionahst, sister of John Llewellyn Dames (17 n ), was 'ooni at 
Southampton on Apni 2>, 1830 She was educated at home, and 
later identified herself -with the movement for the higher educa- 
tion of ivomea. being also one of a group of women who, about 
7858, w'ere discussing the question of women's suffrage at the 
Kensington Society In. iSbJ she became secretary to the coin- 
mitlee -which was formesd to procure the admission of women to 
■university examinations. In 1S67, Miss Daides, w'ith the help 
of Mme Bodichon /Barbara Leigh Smith) and others, organised 
a wonieti’s college at Hitchm, which -was subsequently trensferred 
to Cambridge as Girton college m 1873 From 1870 to 1S75 she 
was a member ef the London School Board and withdrew to 
become mistress sxf Girtoa cediege, Cambridge, a post which she 
held for two years In 1S73 she was ducted a life governor of 
University college, London, and in 1S&2 became honorary secre- 
tary of Girton college, retiring in 1904 Sie died in Londtai <m 
July 13. tgst She published Higher Education of Women 
frSSd), and ThongUs on Some Questions Eelating to Women 
r^da-igoS (1910). 

See B. Stephen, Emly Davies end Girto* College (1927) 

DAVIES, WILLIAM HENRY (1871- ), British poet, 

born at Newport Monmouth, AprH so. :Sri. .'^fter serving^ as 
apprentice to a pictnie-frame inafeer he tramped through America, 
crossed the Atlantic many times on cattle boats, became a pe<8ar 
and street singer in England, and after eight years of this Hfe 
pabEsbed his first volume of poems. The SouFs Destroyer, from 
the Marshalsea prfscm Next j'ear appeareif in prose The risfo- 
itography af a Super -Tramp ( 1 90S > with 3 prrfaee fey G Bernard 
Shaw, ansi also Neiirre Eoems and Otksrs. Collected edSciens of 
Iss poems appeared in rgid and 1924, HFs poetry fecfudes; 
Forty Nem Poems (igiS); The Hour of Ma^c, m 3 Oiker Poems 
.4 PoeFs Alphabet (rg25), The Stmg of Love (iqsfi) 
Be »S^ published a novel, A Week Womm (ifit), and vokimes 
<d nature stndses and essays, iachidtng A Poet’s 
(191 8>, D^er Dayc ( sqag) and The Adventums of fokmy Weaker 
Eamp f 1 9261s ,■ CdR^clted l^em-s of W., 3 ^ Ito&j ( xgag;)- ‘ 

DAVHJl, ENRICO' CATKRINO fisyb-r&sr), RaSaa 

■ifec^iaaj,. -ms deseeded fnan a “-le I«ib 3 |P h£s Jw- 


DAVIS 83 

’mediate ancestors bad been constables of the kingdom of Cypres 
jor tne lececiaii repubhe since 1464. But in 1570 the island -was 
taken bj' the Tur'ts. and Antonio Da-snia, the fataer of the his- 
torian had ro leave it despoded of ah he possessed He travelled 
DUO Spam sad France, and finally returned to Padua, and at 
Sacco on Oct 3a 1576. his youngest son, Enrico Caterino. -was 
bora. About 1583 Antonio took this sen lo France, where he be- 
came a page in the service of Cathenne de’ Medici, vnit of King 
Henry 11 . In due time he entered the military sendee, and fought 
'trough the chil wars until the peace m 1598. He then returned 
to Pactua -where, and subsequently at Parma, he led a studious 
liteimul, when war broke out, he entered the service of the repub- 
lic ef Venice During the whole of this actn-e hfe he never lost 
sight of his early design of -ft-nting the history of t.iose civil wars 
in France in winch he had borne a part The success of the 
Isiona delie guerre dvik di Froncm was immediate and enormous 
Over 200 editions followed, of which perhaps the best is the one 
published in Pans in 1644. Davik was murdered, while on fes 
w'sy to take over Cremona for Venice In July 16.51 

The Island teas translated into French by G Baudoain 1x6421; 
into Spanish by Varen de boto vMadnn, it>Si, and Antwerp, j 68 - 5 l ; 
into English by W. Aylesbury ^^6.;7>, and by Charles Cottcrel (tE&S), 
and. into Latm by fetro Francesco Comazrano (170.5). The best 
acectrnt of the hfe of Dawk is that by Apostolo Zeno, prefced to 
an edition of the history printed at Venice in 2 rols m 1 733 

DAVIS, CHARLES HOWARD (1857- ), American 

landscape painter, was born at East Cambridge (Mass j, Feb 2, 
tSj7. A pupil of the schools of the Boston Museum of Fine Aits, 
he was sent fo Paris in iSSo Having studied at the Academy 
Juhan under Lefefe-vre and Boulanger, he went to Barbizon and 
painted much m the forest of Fontameblean under fhe^tradftiions 
of the “rora of thirty.” He became a full member of the National 
Academy nf D€s%n in 1906, and received many awards iadudiftg 
a silver medal at the Paris Eriiibitio.T of 18S0 He is represented 
by important works in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York: the Corcoran Art Gallery-, Washington, the Pennsylvan’a 
•Academy Phtlaiielphia. and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
The Union League club in New- York had an eshibuion of his 
works in Feb 1927 

DAVIS, CUSHMAN KELLOGG (iS38-i9go>, American 
pohtical te^er and lawyer, "was bom in Henderson, N Y , on June 
r6, 1S58. He was taken by bis parents to Wisconsin Territory in 
the year of Ms birth, and was ^ucated at CarroB college, Wau- 
kes^, Wis , and at the University of Alidiigan, -where he grad- 
uated in 1857 After studying law he was admitted to the liar 
m 1S60. Daring the Cml War he served as a first Heutenaat irr 
1862-63 and in 1S64 was an aide to Gen. Wfiis A German ( 1S14— 
76) Resigning his commission in.' 1864, he settled in St. Paul, 
Minn., -where he soon became prominent both at the bar and, 
as a Republican, m politics. He served in the State house of rep^ 
resentatrves in 1&67, 2nd -was U.S district attorney for h-SiHie- 
sota (1S68-73) In 1874-76 he was governor of the St^te, and 
' front 1887 until feis death at St Paul, Nov 27, 1900, -was a 
member of the U S Senate, where he- was one of the acknowledged 
, leaders of his party, art able and frequest speaker, and a com- 
mittee worker of great industrju He was one of the peace com- 
ImfsHoners who negotiated and signed the treaty of Fans by 
; -which the Spanfeh-Ameriemi War was terraiaated. In addition 
to vanous speeches and puhbe addresses, he pubbsfaed an essay 
eatfttsd The Lam of Shakespesre (1899 > 

Fee Asldt by W B. Chronberlaan m Mrchigm Alrmnus, wrf. vn., 
pp 133-130 

DAVIS, HENRY WILLIAM CAREESS, CL;B (1874- 
i 9‘28> Brjfeh Iffistorihn. a son of K. F. A Dsvis^ of Stroud, 
Gfoucestersiihre, ms bom on Jan. 13, 1-874 asd educated at 
■Weynwnrth celMge and Bafiiol college, Oxford He -was a fellow bS 
Aff Soufe Cr8f3-J902), and of Balliol (1902-21)-. During the 
WorM War ho served m the Wsr Trade Inteh^eflce Depart •- 
mratt. and after ijttendiHg the Peace Coefermce, tSrected the 
©vetseaS Trade DepartsiffiDt, In igsi Dmk was apposoted pro- 
fi^r of raotjens 'Mstory at Marict^ter asd m rwy he iWBnwd 
to Oxf-ard aa regn* pi^ftssqf of me^nro hotoiy ^ bccatnc m 
ad&djwg cucatar oi (bp. BodMun Librxay m 1^2:6 He -was mode 
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-r i lix Ha.r. .c V* -.Ikiason coijnty Miss 
Schooled t.a Eeatacky acd la Mississippi, Davis attended Trar- 
s; iyaah ccaege Kj.'.. je. aSai-a^. entered the U S Military Acaa- 
eH-y .a Sept r5aa and graduated no 23 in a class ci 33. m Julv 
1S23 Albert Sidney Jclnston was la a luglier class dnnng Davis 
csdstsKp, and Rooert E Lee and Joseph E, Johnston belosfed 
:c ihe rex; itmtor dass Davis remained m the army seven years 


i.tsnry ;t^>,,s;an€£ dunng the M’or'd Wi-. 
finiso urly ihe dry v^n^To ''totu 
The “cKi/’sri^fi ,iKj2irenr eViCi s 
i-rju'i.autir. Hiown iii Us u;Jer 


e vitiirv'ty of ocr.sining and sen ed dweSy m Wisconsin, where a severe attack of pneu- 
' ■■ Cavi= waa able to — i- -c- 1- - 1 — ii-.i , 


ike liVor'd Wi”. Cavi= waa able to moaia iff t mm wnh a taclai neuralgia that often incapacitated and 
i' ^ iticeiir'es bnndsd hiiK After 1S31 he was never a man of 

nr eViCi s m'sr-hsp cni constmctive robust neavh or of a normal nervous system 
is hn-fiAi utJer the AD-jkokj jwf Findinp in 1S35 that army life had become a routine. Data's 
1 prera r. ince an cuincnty on ineai- ' resigned his commission as Ik'jtcmat and after marrying Sarah 


rr'i^xjghi intc pr<>r:. r. sn cuiiicruy on, ' re^tgried his commission as Ik'jtenaat and after marr3ang Sarah 

(.eve Ihis wo-k vts rema-kab’e lor its appre'^iiUon. of 1 Knox Tnyior, daughter of Col Zachary Taylor, started as a 

•he poEttmii held by Erchnd m the penod desk vntb and ' cotton-planter b Mississipoi His young bride died within three 
o uennite S'R ancr in his' vricai scfcolarship H s Mediaecjl months of their marriage, and he sA’Jt the next ten years of his 
Hsiyixe, though shfiviug a mrsterh knowledge of the penoc. was , hit on his pkntation wnh his leisure devoted to hard reading, 
wntten rairar for the general pubiic than far ihe senois student ■ He soon developed a £v-stem that was almost a model in the 
Alter the ou' areas nf war, Dev-s s wnt-.igs on subjects connected ' relations of master and slaves. He gave the servant community 
With modera poiiacs! ’houg'at 7ie Pokticd Tmniitt of Treii- , a laig-e msasure of self-government and left in its hands through 
ocdRc l:?£a^ _and ranous aracles' cerrmnstmted his shil m the 1 an interesimg jury system the tnal of all petty offenders His 
cetmeat'Dr. or character a.nd the esposnioa of policy, and he 1 own experience shaped his rnews. knowing that his negroes were 
brought :h;5 wf rk in a very crterent_ field the same character- ' well-fed happy and ads-ancmg he could not believe the evil 
isbc aniaty and tnoroughaess ^hkh had made his mediaecai j alleged against sla\ery 

famous, He v-as excepuor*aiI> gifted as a tutor, par- j An unsuccessful candidate of the legislature in 184? and a 
hci5.ar.y for those T,fio, iheoisAves, latended to hecone teachers Democratic presidential elector m 1844, Davis was elected to the 
Davis died or pneuiKoms on June :S, igcS in Edinburgh where { U S House of Representatives in zSxj. He was married that 
T . j, ' year to Varina Howell (rSaS-i^or), granddaughter of Gov 

DA^«'“Sn 5 y WTVTeVd^;- Richard HowelUf Hew Jersey His service in Washington had 

ic,i ^ war with Mexico broke out and be was 

Ir -'^apcjs (Ma » I s A., on Aug 16 named colonel of the First Mississippi Infantry, He resigned 

‘fn faulted iwm the Jaw departnent 01 the Umversity ( from Congress m June 1846, and speedily had his troops ^well 

01 \irgmm m 1S41 and began to practice law m Alexandria fVa ). drilled and ready to jom m the advance of the army nSr Gen 

hot in iS5o_remcvca to Baihmore {Mi.) Early imbued with Zachary Taylor Davis and his reeiment acouitSd SsefS 

strong aati-slavery views tie becan nohtical life Kiu , well fr, ‘t,e K„iiie tnemseives 


Raow-Aothing _ and as such sen-ed m the irabonai House of 1847. a stand by the Mississippians saved the day for the Amen- 
v’? ® and made Davis something of a nationaJ figure. He 

hirnSSlf wilOi^y Wltll cfcfi i^CDlibilCfl,Tl na.Ti"^- frf* m Vwe» « . xcac \nrd-^ll1nJ^a^.4 ♦Ui-- U-.ii.'i-, j .. c . t 


himself whoily wjth the Repubiican party, be declined 10 Iw a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for the vice^residency 
Afwr Dneom’s election, be became a Repubbcaa and w'as re- 

, as: ^ Ik- . 1 -r-r .• 


" — **• AZV 

was wounded in tnis battle and was forced to return to Mis- 
sissippi, ir. the company of his troops, whose lerm of enlisimenc 
had expired He dechned President Polk’s complimentary com- 


ekaed in ' «t7/;r7C\-:hW w. “e aecimed President Polk’s complimentary com- 

V V i j- -^ih02ai House of Representatives, in | nusston as bngadier-general of volunteers on the sroimd that 

wto ks radicja_ .i^s commanded especial auenuon owing to f ofheers of volunteers shotiid be named by the States buUn Auir 
his beiag «« or tne tew recresemahvefi frnm a I tS..^ . .. . -J , ™ 


^beiag or tne tew represematives from a slave stale. From j 1S47 he accepted appointment to the United "sTates Sfeitate^d 
Dec igd| to hfcrch rSdj he was chairman of the committee on soon was named chairman of its committee on military anairs 
foreagn aftans _ \Uib other radical Sepubheans Davis was a bitter i In 1S51 the Democrats of Mi5sissiDM^nrevSe?uSm bi^ If ul' 
of leconsmction {ian of the Southern States j party’s interest, to become a candidate for governor Be wis 

Cm Fen, i j, 1864, he reported a^ bill placing reconstruction under defeated by a narrow vote and was asain jd fo « 

'^1^5 I upon the insuguration Franklin Pierce m i8<\ 

rtfcfflte dm approval £rf_the president who on July 8 t he became secreiary of war and served for four vesrs DnnW 
2 prwWian defimng Ds position _ On Aug 5, 1864. I this time he strengthened the coast-deflces enkr-S th/^arm^ 

^ so-called j directed valuable surveys for a railroad to the Pacific introduced' 

Vioiently demunced President i rwnous betterments at West Pouit and experimented with the 
Mn fj ^ert^hmg on tne domarn of Congress He was one use of camels as draft animals in the wSTSndonS olli! 

sL1rils,Sr5 £S' to JSrTif ra“S;SV‘‘ «yS Siiy' wo 

DAVia, J.^FkS^N CrSo®-iaS9). Asaencan statesman. > term in the senate {iS47-rj’) fee had awred -11 ti,., -f - 
prtsideflc of tne C^fodemte States of Americs, was bora cm : should be opened to Jlclry buVL S wf I n* 

J®.fr 3, i&aS <m a farm cm the of Faimew Todd I an extaisiofiof the hnTlf a ^ 

^y Ry. ne ^ Ete tenth tmd y«mgest cfeld of 3aSS Pacific After L ™St of the Wme 

Dawss <1753-1824), a descesefest cf a WHsh family that had I Scott case be " Supreme Court m the Dred 

seiOed ^4sia3y m Mew Jersej- and fee pwfeaMv was a cooan of ■ liHits reandMbvl b of Southern 

DayiS wns feom m Goorgk, was a o^staa cC infaatrv m fhe J Congress had no right to deny 

Atnetfem revtdatla® and sabsaqueiitly a ji^sKher. He roamed ' or nan-eiistwnj-if ^ because of the existence 

Jsne Cook (J75^t&44'> of Scotefe-Irisfe stocL rb^ taSSto J opmitmt^fX he bow frankly defended Hfe 

soKtfe-westem Kentt^ is cj^. tb&Ke to Laamam alKBjt i8ro ^ ^^2 ,860 ^ ^ » senes of resoJutioila pfiexed on 

rw 2 iHTO, apa Uy adopted He tfid ha nfencet to 
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pie ent the mm nat or of Douglas for the ores den aad af er Dut a Tenaessee sad Georg a cond...ons r^eni from bad to aorse 
he spat Ja the Democratic coa en oa a Chsrcstoa h sup- ^ Da.Tshaa delayed too ioag in removing the unsuccessfuS Braxton 
ijor ed Breckinrdge and Lane, though he did not canvass for | Bragg and after he at last relieved Bragg of conimatid of the 
them. j Army of Tennessee, he oSended public opinion by making him 

Always a believer in the right of secession. Davis had favoured i his chief nuliiary adviser On July 1 7, 1S64 when Shermaa 
a convention of the Southern States in tSsi, to consider what was dose to Atlanta, Davis supplanted Joseph E Johnston by 
action they should take on the compromise of 1850, but until I John B Hood This most ruinous change led to the speedy break- 
after the election of Lincoln in Nov. 1S60 he never feit that i up of the only army that stood in the way of Sherman’s inarch 
drcLanstances justified a TOthdrawal from the Union. The vie- i to join Grant, who by this time had pinned Lee to the Richmond 


:ory of the party opposed to slavery, the uncompronusing ntUtude 
of the Republican senators, and the unwilkigiiess of President 
Buchanan to concede the right of a State peaceably to leave the 
Union, combined in. the early winter of 1S60-61 to convince 
Davis that the South in self-protection should exercise its right 
of secession and should form a. separate confederation. He united 
with six other senators from the cotton States in an historic dec- 
laration to this effect. At the instance of his colleagues he con- 
sented to serve on the ‘‘committee of thirteen” that sought a Dst- 
minute settlement of slavery, but w‘hen he found that the Republi- 
can members -would accept no compromise, be voted against the 
committee's report Although he believed further efforts at ac- 
commodation were futile, he intervened iti South Carolina’s behalf 
m an attempt to have the Federal garrison -mthdrawn from 
Charleston harbour Then, following the secession of his own 
State, he bade farewell to the senate on Jan ti rS6i, in amoving 
address 

CIVIL VTAR CAHEER 

Designated commander of his own State’s troops, Davis hoped 
for a military career m case of war Instead, to bis surprise and 
regret, he -wav unanimously chosen by Congress provisional presi- 
dent of the Confederate States Feb 9. iS6r. He was inaugurated 
4t Montgomery, Ala., on Feb iS. r86i, was formally elected by 
the people on Oct :6. i56i was again inaugurated, this time at 
Richmond. Va , under the ‘‘permanent constitution” on Feb 22, 
1862, and was holding the office of president when the Con- 
federaqr collapsed 

Selecting a cabinet of moderate -views and of no more than 
moderate ability, Davis sought to negotiate for a withdrawal of 
the Union troops from tniliiaty posts in the South, and he did 
not order military operations to be opened at Charleston, S C , 
in April 1S61, until he was convinced that the Lincoln administra- 
tion bad sent an armed expedition to revictuai and reinforce the 
garrison of Ft Sumter 

The easy victory of the Confederates at Bull Run, on July er, 
1861, misled the South into beheving that its independence would 
be won without great efiort Even Daws himself, -who had warned 
the Confederacy of the magnitude of its task seems to have been 
so deluded in the summer of j 36 i by the hope of speedy foreign 
mcervention that he did not capitalize the war ardour of the first 
months of the struggle. Events of the winter of 1861-62, how'- 
ever, spurred him to a vigorous policy He procured the passage 
of a conscription law, and although the South had only one roiling- 
miil of any- consequence, be contrived to manufacture cannon in 
sufficient numbers, Side-arms, powder, umforms and quarter- 
masters stores were obtained in a country that had few facilities 
for mahmg them. A navy -was constructed in improvised 5.ards 
and by secret, adroit purchase abroad The -war was financed on 
fiat money The feeble disjointed transport system of the South 
was -welded together and -was made to serve. 

The results of bard effort, coupled with the fortunate choice 
of good com-manders, showed during 1862 in a senes of bnffiant 
sxetoxies in Virginia It -was otherwise on, the Mississij^ Friction 
among rival generals and a lack of co-ordination led from dis- 
appointment to disaster. A visit of Dams to the threatened front 
m Dec. 1802 failed to change the situation The neict year he 
decided on an offensive in the East in preference to reinforce- 
ment of the army on the Mississippi. It was his most momentous 
decision and perhaps his greatest blunder, because the Eastern 
offensive failed at Gettysburg and the very next day, by the fall 
of Vicksburg, the Confederacy was cut in half 

In 1S64, maintained a successful defensive in Virginia, 


def ernes. The reaction against Davis woo -nas blamed for ail 
this, -was immediate and severe Congress no longer sustained 
him the governors of North Carolina and of Georgia -were openly 
antagonistic rhe pre'^s denounced him. and Robert E. Lee would 
probably have been named dictator in Davos’ place if Lee had been 
w-iDng to couatcrance a revolution within the Confederacy The 
failure of the Hampton Roads conference, on Feb 3, 1865. to find 
any basis of peace, filled out the measure of Davis’ unpopularity. 

Davis was perhaps too harshly judged by his coalemwiraries. 
He nevmr had a general military pohey. He -was too prone to 
take the course of immediate safety After the removal of tie 
Confederate capital to Richmond, in May rSfir, he kid too much 
emphasis on the defence of Virginia to tlie neglect of other parts 
of the Confederacy He acted on occasion as his ow'n chief of 
staff, and then, with no apparent reason for change, he left his 
field commanders entirely to their own discretion He became so 
absorhed in operations that he neglected the commissary and trans- 
port Above all, he was not a good judge oi men -when his 
affection, his pride or his prejudice -were involved, though it must 
be remembered to his credit that he kept his faith in Robert E. 
Lee at a time when the press and the country decreed Lee a 
failure because of his unsuccessful campaign in Western Virginia 
Cnticism sometimes aroused in Davrs a dangerous oostinacy He 
could no( brook open opposition and he was singularly sensitive 
This last-named bad qudity, his coldness and his personal dignity 
kept him from making an eUectiv'e appeal co the emotions ot his 
people. He was unhappy in his dealings mtb a short-sighted, 
contentious congress, and he was maladroit in his foreign relations, 
particularly with France, His loyalty to his friends was so ex- 
treme as to be a positive vice But against dU his failings is to 
be set the fact that the agricultural South, with resources vastly 
inferior to those of the North, kept up the struggle for four years 
Perhaps the strongest single force m that defence, when all is 
said, was Jefferson Da-vns 

On the evacuation of Richmond, .April 2-3, 1865, Davis re- 
moved the executive offices to Danville, Va., and thence to 
Greensboro N.C. Journeying southward in the hope of reach- 
ing the Trans-Mississippi department, he was captured near 
IrwinviHe, Ga, on May 10, 1865, and was transported to Ft. 
Monroe, Va He was confined there, under threat of a trial for 
treason, until May 4, 1S67, -when he -was admitted to bail and 
was allowed to go to Canada During the early part of his an- 
prisonmeat he was manacled and subjected to severities that 
unpaired his health This maltreatment, and the effort of the 
North to make him a scapegoat, won for him the sympathy of 
the South and restored Mm to his former place in its affection 
Although he -was twice indicted for treaso-n, the proceedings were 
dropped after the general amnesty proclamation of Dec. 2 1S68. 

He subsequently visited Europe, served for a time as president 
of an insurance company and then retired to Belvoir the home 
of an admiring friend in Mississippi, where be wrote his Rtse 
and Fail 0/ £/te Confederate Governtnent in two volumes (1881). 
This IS an exceEeni review of the constitutional questions under- 
lying secession but is in many respects a singularly reticent ac- 
count of his administration. He later composed A Short Eistory 
of the Confederate States of Amenca, issued posthtanously in 
1S90 He declined to take any part in politics on his return to the 
United States, and he was cheerfully engaged in his corre- 
spondence and m interviews with frequent visitors when a brief 
illness from a bronchial co-mplamt tenmijated fatally on Dec 6 
1889, in New Orleans, La. He was buned there, but m 1893 his 
body was taken to Richmond and on May 31 was reinterred in 
Hollywood cemetery 
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BATIS CT BAYYS, JOHN ftssc'-iposJ, one of the chief 
Erghsh na'.t^atcri and ecplorers o.ider Eazabeth, v-as bom at 
Sandndec near DariTiCPth about 1550. He early made several 
^ojages Witt Adrian Gilbert In Jan r5?3 he appears to have j 
tr&a*m;d his desj^ of a rorth-viTst passage to Walsmghair. and ' 
Jo IS Dee and in 1505 .la started oahis first nonh-westem e-vpecu- | 
tsor He teear. '-y strjktna the icc-Dcand east shore of Greenland, I 
tvnith he tOilov ed south to Capa Fare’^ell. thence he turned north ] 
r'-d coasted the uest Greenland littoral and shaped a ' course for ' 
bj the nortu-’west In 66° N, howe\er he feL m with ; 
Banos Land ana though he pushed some way up Cumberland sound, ’ 
he liimed back (er.d of August ) He tried again an 1 586 and 1 5S7 
in .he last vot'ige he pushed through the straits stib named after 
hms into Bafei s baj coasting west Greenland to 73° K , almost 
to L'pernavjL Many points in Arctic latitudes (Cumberland 1 


DAYIS JOHN WILLIAM is ) \mer can lawyer 

a- ber atCakCugtU \a) Apr 13 iS where h re 
^.ji.ed ci;^ ..a-v ed,.c»..oti He gradua ed at Washington nd Lee 
cr..’. ersttv in rSor and frcir. ihs law' school there la 1803 being 
. comtied -o toe bar in the same year After a year as assistant 
i professor of law at his aur.a mater he returned m 1807 fo Clares 
' b_rg where he entered into an mformal partnership with his 
father, aLo a lawyer, which conrmued until 1913 In iSpp ae 
W..3 dtctfcJ a member of the West Virginia house of delegates, 
a.nd in 1004 w.as a aeiegaie to the Democratic national convention 
at St Loms He svas elected to the bind (loiij and 63rd (1013) 
congresses for the first West Virginia district. During his period 
of sere ice he was Oiue of the managers on the part of the House 
in the successful impeachment of Judge Archbald. 

In .Aug. 1013, he was appointed solicitor-general of the United 
Stores, an offlee which he held until iqiS In this posiPon he con- 
ducted many important cases among them the Midwest Oil case, 
invo.ving the ngbt of the President to withdraw' from entry pub- 
lic lands thought to contain mineral deposits. From 1913 to loiS 
he wa» coonsei lor the American Red Cross In 191S he was Ap- 
pointed American delegate to a conference with Germany at 
Bern on the treatment and exchange of pnsoners of war, and in 
the same y ear succeeded AValLer Hines Page as American ambas- 
sador to Great Bntain, retaimng this post until 19; i. Among the 
honours conferred upon him was that of eleePon as a bencher of 
the Middle Temple. 

During the Peace Conference John W Davis was one of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s advisers, and was the Amencan representative on 
the joint committee which drafted the form of Allied control and 
goveramenc in the occupied Rhineland territory In igai he re- 
t’orned from England and accepted a partnership m the New York 
law firm of Stetson, Jennings and Russell, which had many ms- 
bnguished clients, among them J P Morgan and Co , and the 
Guaranty Trust Company Davis was nominated on the 103rd 
ballot as Democratic candidate for the presidency at the Demo- 
cratic national convention held in New York city, July 1934 
The ensuing elecGon resulted in an overwhelmmg' victory for 
Caivm Coolidge, the Republican candidate, the electoral vote be- 


soimd, CajK Wabii^am, Eaeter sound, etc I retain names given 
them by Davis, who raniis with Baffin ana Hudson as the greatest 
of early Arctic explorers and, like Frob’sher narrowly missed the 
discovery of HnCson’s bay ma Hudson’s straits 
In 15S.3 he seems to hax'e commanded the “Black Dog ’ against 
the Spsuiisb .Armada, and m 1591 he accompanied Thomas Caven- 
dish on his last x'cyage, with the object of searching that north- 
west discov-ery upon the back parts of Amenca ” .After the rest 
of CavtndlsIs'E exjKdition returned unsucce^ful, he continued to 
attempt on Ms o-vn account the passage of the Strait of MageLan. 
and ikscavered ;b& Falkland islands After his return m 1393 he 
P«^khed a vaimble treatise on praciical navigation in r^« Sea- 
Semis (1594), and a more theoretical work in The World’s 
Eviirs^sphcat Description (legs'). His invention of back-staff 
asd tferabie gsadrairt (called a ‘TSavrs Quadrant’’) held the field 
loEE after Hadfey's refisetmg qisadrtot had been introduced In 
i 546--9:7 Eteds sailed witfe Raleigh fas master of Sir Walter’s awn 
ship) tO' GaiBif and the Asores, and in 1598—1600 he aceompanied 
a Dutch e^(editicEB to Ifc East Indies as pilot. In 1601-03 he 
aecampjtnisd Sir Janses Lancaster as first palot op Ms x'oyage in 
the sejvdce of the East India Company; and in Dec 1604 he 
sailed agm tl» ssitae desttaation as pilot to Sir Edward Michel- 
bon® (or Mkheijocm L Oa this jotimey be was killed by Jaj>- 
aiiese ^ates off near Ssmate, 
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ing 382 for the latter, 136 for Davis and 13 for La Follette, the 
Progressive candidate, while the popular vote was 1 5.748,356 for 
Coohdge, 8,617,454 for Davis and 4,686,681 for La FoUette 
^AYIS, SJCBLARB HARDING (1864-1916), American 
writer, was bom in Philadelphia -April iS, 1864 He studied at 
Lehigh and Johns Hopkins universities, and in 1S86 became a 
reporter on the Philadelphia Record After working on several 
newspapers, at the same Pme writing short stones, he was manag- 
ing editor of Harper’ s Weekly In Dec. 1890 he arranged to travel 
and write for Harper^s Monthly, the first book thus resulting 
being The West from 0, Car-^undow (1802) He became xridely 
known as a war correspondent, reporting every war from the 
Greco-Turkish War (1S07) to the World lYar Of his numerous 
works of fiction, the earliest are the best, especially Gallegher and 
Other Stones (iSoi), and Van Btbber and Others (1892) His 
other books include Soldiers of Fortune (1S97), A Vear from a 
Reporter's Note-Book (189S), Real Soldiers of Fortune (igo6), 
Farces (1906), The White Mice (1909), Notes of a War Corre- 
spondent (rgio). sad Somewhere in France (1015). He died near 
Mt. Eisco N.Y . April n 2916 

several coHectsve editions, the principal one being 
The Nosdsand Stores of Richard Mardmg Davis (1916). A coBec- 
tiim 0 *. hia^ort stones, From GaUegker to the Deserter, 
TOS edited by R- [^35 Adventmes and 

'1. ’■ brother 

bibliography (1924), 


OSBORNE (1814-1845), Irish poet 
sad poaioail, was braU at MaHow co Co k. He graduated al 
Tkinity coCfc^ m 1836 and was called to the bar in 1838 

he joined John Blake Dillon m editing 
tin* rWk ^ fT«*T) -nrtwntted = fnl n- pr 


DAVIS DAVITT 


of hrics, ‘'The Lament of Owen Roe OXeill,” ' The Battle of 
Foncenoy, ’ “The Geraldines,’ ‘hiaire Bban a Stoir." and many 
Others Differences arose oetween 0 Connell and the young 
VTiters of The Nation, and Davis was one of the leaders of the 
extremist party, “Young Ireland.’ till his premature death 
Sec his Poems and his Literary and Hisior’cal Essays collected m 
iS^o (new ed iQis),_ There is an edition of his prose nntings (iSSo) 
m the Camelot Classics See the monograph on Thomas Lavis by Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffj (iSoo, abridged ed 1806), and the same wnters 
Young Ireland (revised ed. iSgS). 

DAVIS, WILLIAM MORRIS (iSst^ ), Amencan 
geographer and geologist, was born in Philadelphia, Pa . on Feb 
12, 1850 After graduating from the Lawrence scientific school, 
Harvard university in 1S70, he was assistant astronomer at the 
Argentine National observatory, Cordoba. Argentina, in 1S70-73 
Ir 1877 he made a tour of the world He was instructor and 
professor of physical geography and geology at Hanatd from 
1877 until igi2 when he was made professor emeritus In 1903 
he went to Turkistan as a physiographer of Pumpelly’s Carnegie 
institution expedition He visited South Africa in 1905 and Aus- 
tralia in 1914 as guest of* the British Association for the Ad\ance- 
ment of Science He was \isiting professor at the University of 
Berlm m 1908-09 and at the University of Paris in 1911-12 In 
1914 he crossed the Pacific on a Shaler memonal study of coral 
reefs He was founder and for three terms president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers, founder and president (1902- 
ii) of the Harvard Travellers’ club, and president {1911) of the 
Geological Society of America By his lectures and writings on 
the development of the physical features of the earth he won high 
rank among modern physiographers 

^mong hiS published works are Elementary Meteorology 
(1S94), The Tnassic Formation of Connecticut (US Geological 
Survey, 1S96) , Physical Geography (1S98) , Practical Exercises 
tn Physical Geography (iqoS), Geographical Essays (1909), 
Pkysiogeographte (with G Braun, 1911), Erkl Beschretbung der 
Landformen (lectures m Berlm, 1912). The Coral Reej Problem 
(1Q2S); and numerous scientific essays In 1S95 he was made 
a member of the editorial committee of Science and in 1909 he 
became associate editor of the American Journal of Science 
DAVISON, WILLIAM (c 1541-1608), secretary to Queen 
Eli2abeth, was of Scottish descent In 1566 he acted as secretary 
to Henry Killegrew (d 1603), when he was sent into Scotland by 
Elizabeth on a mission to Mary queen of Scots Remaining in 
that country' for about 10 years, Davison then went twice to the 
Netherlands on diplomatic business, returning to England in 
15S6 to defend the hasty conduct of his friend, Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, who had assumed the office of Governor of the 
Low Countries without Elizabeth’s instructions In the same year 
he became member of parliament for Knaresborough, a pnvy 
councillor, and assistant to Elizabeth’s secretary, Thomas Walsing- 
ham ; but he soon appears to have acted rather as the colleague 
than the subordinate of Walsingham He was a member of the 
commission appointed to try Mary, queen of Scots, although he 
took no part in its proceedings, was never at Fotheringay, and was 
not present at Westminster when the sentence of death was 
pass^ The warrant for Mary’s execution was entrusted to 
Davison On this occasion, and also in subsequent interviews with 
her secretary, Elizabeth suggested that she would be glad to 
avoid the responsibility of the execution, but Mary's gaolers, 
Paulet and Drury, refused to take the hints thrown out to them 
Meanwhile, the privy council having been summoned by Lord 
Burghley, it was decided to carry out tbe sentence at once, and 
Maiy was beheaded on Feb 8, 15^7- When the news of the 
execution reached Elizabeth she was extremely indignant, and her 
wrath w'as chiefly directed against Davison, who", she asserted, 
had disobeyed her instructions not to part with the warrant The 
secretary was arrested and thrown into prison, but, although he 
defended himself when interrogated m the Tower, he did not 
say anything about the queen’s wish to get nd of Mary by 
assasanation Charged before the Star Chamber fMaixih 28, 
rSftji) with B and contempt, he wiia acqatftjed by utaity 

of tljer c of evil hut was 4 n 

pftjtii of 10,000 malted end fir eat diti the 
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i queen’s pleasure, but he was released in 15S9 He recired to 
j Stepney, w’aere he died He was buried on Dec 4, 160S 
I Davison was undoubtedly made the scapegoat for the queen a 
[ pusiEanimo’Js conodct 

j His eldest son FR.is.xcrs Duisox' {c r575-e i6ig), and his 
j fourth son ''VAiTEE (i-Si-ifioS^) both contributed poems to the 
, Poetical Rhapsody ( 1602 i , notices of them are given in Sir N H 
Nicolas s edition ( 1826 j of that miscellany Francis Davison also 
, WTote a metrical translation of tbe Psaims, which remained in 
ms unt.l they were edited, by Sir E Brydges and by Nicolas m 
; the 19th century 

Mans state papers w'nttan 'oy him, and mapj of his Setters, are 
extant m various collections ot manuscnpts See Sir N H Nicolas, 
Lire 0; ir Davison CiSiil J. A Froude Sistory of England C1881 
1 fo) ) Calendar 0} Stale Papers isSo-i6og, and Ccr^espondtnce oi 
i Leicester daring his Covernnicnt of the Lovs Countries, edited by 
J Bruce (1844) 

i DAVIS STRAIT, the broad strait which separates Green- 
I land from North America, and connects Baffin bay with the open. 

, Atlantic At its narrowest point, which occurs just where the 
j Arctic Circle crosses it, it is nearly 200 m. wide. This part is also 
i the shallowest, a sounding of 113 fathoms being found in tbe 
centre, whereas the depth increases rapidly both to north and to 
south Along the western shore (Baffin Landl a cold current 
passes southward, but along the east there is a warm northward 
stream There are a few Danish settlements on the Greenland 
coast The strait takes its name from the explorer John Daws 
DAVITT, MICHAEL (1S46-1906), Irish Nationalist poli- 
tician, son of a peasant farmer was bom at Straide Co. Mayo, 
on March 25 1846 His father was evicted for non-payment of 
rent in 1853, and migrated to Lancashire, where at the age of ten 
the boy began work in a cotton mill at Hashngden In 1857 he 
lost his right arm by a machinery accident; he was sent to school, 
and at 15 became a newsboy and printer's ‘ devil.” He drifted 
into the ranks of the Fenian brotherhood in 1865, and on May 
14, 1S70, he was arrested at Paddington for treason-felony in 
arranging to send firearms into Ireland, and was sentenced 
to 15 years penal semtude After seven years, spent chiefly at 
Dartmoor, be was released on tickei-of-leave He at once rejoined 
the ’‘Irish Republican Brotherhood,” and went to the United 
States, where his mother, herself of American birth, had settled 
with the rest of the family, with the idea of grafting constitutional 
methods on the revolutionary movement on lines which he had 
thought out in prison He proposed 10 link up the campaign foi 
independence with the agrarian question Returning to Ireland 
he seems to have persuaded Parnell of ihe imporcance of the 
agranan element, and helped him to start the Land League m 
1879, 3.nd his violent speeches resulted in fais re-arrest and con- 
signment to Portland by Sir William Harcourt, then home secre- 
tary He was released m 1883 but was again prosecuted for sedi- 
tious Speeches, and imprisoned for three months in 18S3 Before 
this his support of Pamell had led to fais expulsion from the 
supreme council of the I R.B , though he remained a member of 
the orgamzation until 1882 Between 1SS2 and 1SS5 he conducted 
a campaign on land nationahzation, which Parnell repudiated 
He had been elected to parliament for Meath as a Nationalist 
in 1882, but, being a convict, was disqualified to sit He was 
included as one of the respondents before the Parnell Commission 
(,1888-1889), and spoke for five days in his own defence. That 
he had brought the Irish Party mto contact with the Fenians in 
America was undoubted (See Paekell ) He took the anti-Par- 
neliite side in iSgo, and in 1892 was elected to parhament for 
North Meath, but was unseated on petition. He was then returned 
for North-East Cork, but had to vacate his seat through bank- 
ruptcy, caused by the costs in the North Meath petition. In 
1895 ho was elected for West Mayo In 1S98 he helped William 
O’Brien to found tbe United Irish League to reconcile the Par- 
nellibe and anti-Pamelhte factions He retired from the House of 
CoEomons to express tiK disapproval of tbe Boer War He fiercely 
opposed the Wyndham Land Purchase Act and William O’Brien’s 
conrifiatory policy He died on May 31 igo& m DiAim. A 
Hucerc but embittered Na anti Engli.di, anti iJencal and 

sceptical as to the value of ike purely parhamentaxy agitation 
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^5; iloir*':’i=cfi-spe-kinc Ta^aus cr Ta^iuns is 1 
iH iiio ann i::i^ zs a pasture or aip^ Ii 

.hen :be hards af a Ron:an5.h“Spe:k:nj porJatian as is 
'"j^-RX by mar;- s^r.rving isd names But barweer. ia6o enc 
r ^2 G.ni'„a-Ei:€al'iig coSodsts from tas Upper Valms -sere 
plrmec rbere so ths* i; has iong been a Teuroaic js.nad in me 
” m'st cf a RjiT'xnsm-sneaking popoSmian Histoiicdiy k .i nssc- 
^u'-^d rii'h :ho Prm’.gad or Lmdo'jsrc mller :o the ncrlh, and 
n 1436 Dscame ihe cap.m* oi the League rhe Tea Junadscticns 
Mte Gp;s4^s ' I: Jorir.eriy contained msry iron mines, and 
Kjojgea froiTi lirr '-o to49 Austrian H'bsburgs. 
la :<3feo tie popalaaon wji only 1,705; tne increase being due 
regien is mach freciuented ns a windr resort 


II s -fta ea a sd Ts h ne mo diffi u t ua t 0 he 

okna H fjC jibeuautoci aha rs rva n 

A p eon cr ne ga e he nme u ce atmg obed ence 0 
iupe: cr cri'ers -srhich he enforced on L’S own subordinates Hu 
w.s ic;"j.-'‘ttd bj' his conteraporaries and by later judgment to be 
cne of the aniie=t perhaps the ablest, of all Napoleon s marshals 
Dn the tirst restornt-oa he retired into prn'ate life, and at once 
ic.nei X^ipole^n cn ms return from Elba Appointed minister of 
war, he was so l,,r indispensable to the wai department that 
Xop'jieOL kept hin* at Pans during the Waterloo campaign 
XopoieoG. has beer, criticised for not availing himself m the fiela of 
the. services 0: die best general he then possessed Davout directed 
the defence of Pans after atenoo, and was deprived of his mar 
shaiate ard his titles at the second restoration When some of his 
^Jbo^c:aate generals were proscribed, he demanded to be held 
responsible for their acts, as evecattd under Ins orders, and he ea 
deavourec tc prevent the condemnation of Nsy After a time the 
hostsbty of the Bourbons towards Davoat died away, and he was 
reconciled to the monarchy In 1817 his rank and titles were 
restored, 2nd m iSig he became a meinber of the chamber oi 
peers He died in Paris June i 1823 
See Ch de Mazade, Corr du mar. Da-joui (1S85), the marquise 
de^ BiocLqueville Le Mcrechal Davout raconfe par les uens t£ Im 
r>sm.e iParis, iS;o-So, iSS;) , Chenier, Davoat, due d’Auerstad> 
fPans, it>65,'. 


he fa. 


die hj 


me 


, s.n.mru etc \t the north end cf the valley :s 
Dices while fretn p!atz the L'lndvasscrscrasse leads (eo ' 
I’l f cown to the Ahanettbaa station. ; 

I?A'V OUT, LOUIS NICOLAS, duke 0: Auerstadt and I 
prince of Ecijrjixlii ttrio-tSe^ 1, marshal or France, was bom at ■ 
'mnoux (lionnej^on Slay 10, 1770 His name is also, ies? cor- ’ 
'■(,1 Uv ^sptlt Da'Cut and Davoust. He entered the French army as i 
d ^ab-aeatenant in 17SS and was chef de battalion in a volimteer 
lorpsinThe campaign of 1792, and distinguished himself at Neer- | 
wu-dea *3 ihc foliowmg spring Ke had lust been promoted gen- 
eral of bnga^ when he was removed from the active list as being 
ot nobie hlrifc He served however, in the campaigns of 1794-97 ' 
on *iic Rhine, siw accompcinLed Desaix in the Egyptian expedition ' 
o. Bonaparie On his return he iought in the vampaigu of Ma- 1 
rengo under Napoleon, who made him a general of division, and in ' 
8=i gave him s command in the consular guard Davout wras ! 
tr<£.icd 2^ marshal 01 France when Napoleon became emperor. As ! 
Lommgndur of the III corps ot the Grande Davout ren- ■ 

cored the greatest services At .■^usterhtz after a forced march of ' 
4d hours, the III corps bore the brunt of tne aihes attack In the i 
Jena cacipugn Davout wv.h a single corps fought and won the 
OE^iant vi-ctoiy o* Auerstadt agmast the mam Prassian army 
(oe*’ NiSSXJLTo.vrc; Cakpaign-s I He took i^rt in the campaign o-f 1 
Ei^aii er^ Friediand Xapolecn left ium as governor general in ' 
gtauu-duchy of \^arsaw when tie treaty of Tilsit put an end ! 
to the wsr {18071, and m i5o3 created him duke of Auerstadt ! 
iS war cf iSt^ Davout took a bnihaat part in the actions ' 
which cutemted m the victoiy of Eekmabl, and had an impor- 
tant share m the battk of Wagram {q uO. He was created p^ce 
of Eccai'afaj sbmA this time. It was Davout who was entrusted 
f f” or^sctteiBg the ‘'corps of observation 

Eilise, '^ihich -vpas in tbe aizny with ivlzicb tlje em- 

pwr mvaded Rassis in iSia. In this Davout comm^ed the I > 
^5. over yo,oQ3 strong and tfefcated the Russians at Mohilev i 
betms hs j&am the main army, widr which he continued throuidi- i 
ojt tte ^mpaiga and the retreat from Moscow la t8ii heX * 
fen« Hamburg, a cky ill fonified and promaicced. and M of i 
though s long siege, only surrtEderiiig the place on i 
im iwier ef Loms XVIIL after the fall of Napoleon in ' 

J 

0^*1^ w-as a Elan cisdfdinarisn almcst the euly one of the ' 
who meted n^d and precise ohediencs from fats traons. 1 

fctt.twfcrk5Bofthe 4rWe k was 


DAVY, SIR HUMPHRY, Bw (i/iS-iSsp), English 
cheimsD 'was bom on Dec 17, 177S, at Penzance, Cornwall In 
ms school days at the grammar schools of Penzance and Tniio he 
showed lew signs of a taste for scientihc pursuits. During hjs 
apprenticesb? to a surgeon-apothecary at Penzance he studied 
metaphysics, ethics and mathematics Pie turned to chemistry at 
the end of :797, and, after reading Nicholson’s and Lavoisier s 
treatises he began a senes of chemical experiments with any 
apparatus and materials he could obtain About this time he made 
the acquaintance of Davies Giddy afterw-ards Gilbert (1767- 
1839), who was president of the Royal Society (1827-31) 
Giddy recommended him to Dr Thomas Beddoes, who was in 
1798 establishing his hledical Pneumatic Institution at Bristol for 
investigating the medicinal properties of vunous gases Here 
Davy, released from his indentures was installed as superin- 
tendent towards the end of 179S Early neu year two papers by 
him were published by Beddoes, these contained the results of 
Davy s crude experiments and theories hastily formed on in- 
sufficient evidence 

One of his first discoveries at tne Pneu.matic Institution on 
April 9, 1799. was that pure nitrous oxide is perfectly respirable 
and he imrrates that on the next day he became “absolutely intoxi 
cated” through breathing 16 quarts of it for “near seven minutes ” 
This discovery brought both him and the Pneumatic Institution 
into prominence, and Count Rumford, requiring a lecturer on 
chemistry for the recently established Roval Institution in Lon- 
don. engaged him in iSoi as assistant lecturer in chemistry and 
director of the laboratory. Ke was almost at once appointed iec 
turer, and his promotion to be professor followed on May 31, 
1S02 One of his first tasks was the delivery of a course of lec- 
tures on the chemical principles of tanning The ma^n facts he 
discova:^ Horn his experiments in this connection were described 
before the Royal Society m iSoa-j In iSoa the board of agn 
culture r^uested him to direct his attention to agricultural sub- 
jects; and m 1803, with the acquiescence of the Royal Institution, 
lie gave ntst course or lectures on agricultural chemistry and 
continued them for ten successive years, ultimately publishing 
anlf ^ Elementi of Agnaditiral Chemistry in 1813 

^though Davy had taken up the subject by order, this book 
remain^ for nearly 50 years the standard work on the subject 

But bis ctef interest at the Royal Institution was with electro 
HH ^rly work on this subject is summed up in his 
^t Bafcenan lecture On some Chemical Agencies of Electricity ” 
fav PKied hrni from the French Institute the medal offered 

for the best experiment made each year on “gaivan- 

^ their prepara- 

t»n by an eketrotybe eficcted m Oct 1807 was of^t 



DAVY LAMP— DAWES 



importance According to his cousin Edmund Davj then his | verse i and sometimes by has prose, his mind was highly imagi- 
iaboratorj' assistant he was so delighted with this achievement native, the poet Coieridge declared that if he * had not been the 
that he danced about the room in ecstasy. j iirst chemist he would have been the first poet of his age,” and 

Four days after reading bis second Bakenan lecture his health , Southey said that "‘tie had all the elements of a poet, he on’y 
oroke down, and he was unable to resume work until March iSoS ^ wanted the art In spite of his ungainly exterior and pecuiur 
He continued to research on the alkalis and earths and Lis results 1 manner, his happy gifts of exposition and illustration won hni 
vvere conmumcated in successive Bakenan lectures (1807—10) j extraordinary popularity as a lecturer, his experiments were in- 
Another important discovery' due to Dai-y was that oxyununatic j genious and rapidly performed and Coleridge went to bear him 
acid was a simple substance , he proposed the name ‘chlorine’ for "to increase his stock* of metaphors * Though his ambition some 
;t He succeeded in preparing boron for which at first he proposed I times betrayed him into petty jealousy it dd not leave him in- 
the name boracium, under the impression that it was a metal [ sensible to the claims on his knowledge of the cause of humanitv ’ 
Davy also discovered hydrogen tellunde, hydrogen phosphide and ' to use a phrase often employed by him m connection with his in- 
a number of other compounds On April g, iSia he gave his fare- ! vention of the miners’ lamp 

vvell lecture as professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution, | Sre J A Pars The Life of Si>- Humphry Da-.v {1S31) , John 
though he continued his connection as an honorary professor | jPemoirs oj Sir Humpary Davy (i 8 zb) \ CaleLtea Work^ (with 
In that month he was knighted, and married to Mrs .Apreece, r shorter memoir, iSjol . Fragm^Htary Remains, Literary avd StisnuHc 
daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr of Kelso A few months j , T. E Thorpe, Humphry Da-uy, Poet and Pluloiopker (1856;. 

after his marriage he published the first and only volume of his j DAVY LAMP. If a piece of metal gauze is interposed be- 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy tween a dame and an explosive gaseous mixture, the heat of the 

bi Oct I S 13 he started with his wife for a continental tour, flame is absorbed and conducted away by the metal gauze so 
and with them as "assistant in experiments and writmg.’ went that the gaseous mixture does not explode That is the principle 
Michael Faraday, his assistant in the Royal Institution laboratory of the Davy lamp, which was mv anted by Sir Humphry Daw 
In spite of the fact that England and France were at war Ddvw m 1816, The Davy lamp consisted of a small cylindrical oil lamp, 
was welcomed in Pans, where he was made a corresponding mem- covered with a cylinder of wire gauze about 6in long and lA-in m 
ber of the first class of the Institute From Paris he went to diameter, with a fiat gauze top The upper part of the*gauze 
Genoa where he investigated the electricity of the torpedo-fish. Was doubled to prevent it from being worn into holes by the 
and at Florence, by the aid of the great burning-glass in the products of combustion The gauze w'us mounted in a frame of 
Accademia del Cimento, he effected the combustion of the diamond upright wires screwed into a brass rmg at each end The upper 
in oxygen and decided that, beyond containing a little hydrogen, ring earned the handle and the lower one was screwed to a 
It consisted ot pure carbon collar on the oil vessel at the bottom of the lamp Thus encircled 

A few months after his return, through Germany, to London With a case of metaJ gauze, the flame or gases could not pass out 
m 18 IS, he considered the construction of a miner's safety lamp, at a temperature high enough to fire an explosive mixture in the 
His lamps were brought into use m the mines in 1816. A large mme For the subsequent developments of this invention, 
collection of the different models made by' Davy in the course of Safety Lamp 

biS inquiries is in the possession of the Royal Institution He took DAWARI or DAURI, a Pathan tnbe on the Waziri border 
out no patent for his invention and in recognition of his dis- of the Korth-West Frontier Province of India The Dawans 
interestedness the Newcastle coal-owners in Sept 1S17 presented inhabit the Tochi Valley (go ), otherwuse knowm as Dawar or 
him with a dinner-service of silver plate. Davy’s will directed Daur, and are a homogeneous tribe of considerable size 


that this service should pass to his brother. Dr John Davy, on 
whose decease, if he had no heirs who could make use of it, it 
was to be melted and sold, the proceeds going to the Royal Society 
to found a medal to be given annually for the most important 
discovery in chemistry anywhere made "in Europe or Anglo- 
America ” The silver produced £736, and the interest on that sum 
IS expended on the Davy medal, which was awarded for the first 
time in 1877, to Bunsen and Kirchhoft for their discovery of spec- 
trum analysis 

In i8r8 he received a baronetcy for this signal service to indus- 
try In that year also he was commissioned by the British govern- 
ment to examine the papyri of Herculaneum in the Neapolitan 
museum He had been secretary of the Royal Society from 
1807 to i8ia, and on his return from Italy in iSco became presi- 
dent, but his personal qualities did not make for success m that 
office especially in comparison with the tact and firmness of his 
predecessor. Sir Joseph Banks He directed his attention to 
various subjects, chiefly electromagnetism, but his researches 
were less successful than his earlier experiments In 1S23 the 
admiralty consulted the Royal Society as to a means of preserving 
the copper sheathing of ships from corrosion and keeping it 
smooth and he suggested that the copper would be preserved if 
it were rendered negatively electrical, as would be done by fixing 
“protectors” of zinc to the sheeting. This method was tned on 
several ships, but it was found that the bottoms became extremely 
foul from accumulations of seaweed and shellfish For this reason 
the admiralty decided against the plan In 1826 Davy’s health, 
which, showed signs of failure m 1S23, made rest necessary The 
following years were spent chiefly abroad, and he died at Geneva 
on May 29. 1829 On this journey he wrote his C£?^^so^c^^^^«ES in 
Travel (1830) 

Of a sanguine somewhat irritable temperament. Davy dis- 
played characteristic enthusiasm and energy in all his pursuits 


DAWES, CHAELES GATES (1S65- ), American 

statesman and financier, was bom in Marietta, 0 on Aug 27 
1865, the son of Gen. Rufus R Dawes He was educated in his 
home town, graduating at Marietta college in 1SS4 at the early 
age of 19 He then attended the Cincinnati law school and in 
order to defray his expenses obtamed emplojnnent during his 
vacation on the Marietta, Columbus and Northern Ohio railway 
Before finishing his two-years law course he was made chief en- 
gineer in charge of construction on this railway — a fact eloquent 
of the energy and versatility which were to distinguish his whole 
career He graduated in 1S86, before he was old enough £0 
practise Admitted to the bar several months later, he com- 
menced practice at Lmcoln, Neb., in 18S7 
Dawes’ reputation as a lawyer was established by his part in 
the Nebraska rate case m which he appeared successfully as 
counsel for the Lincoln board of trade in an effort to obtain a 
reduction in railway rates in Nebraska In 1894 he became ex- 
tensively interested in the gas business at Evanston 111 , and at 
other western points, and remov'ed to Evanston in that year In 
i8g6 he organized the movement in Illinois to nominate Wilham 
McKinley as Republican candidate for the presidency He was 
actix'e in seeming McKinley's nominatton and election and was 
chosen a member of the executive committee of the Republican 
national committee He was appointed comptroller of the cur- 
rency by President McKinley on Jan. i, 1898 His tenure of 
office was conspicuous for efficiency of administration and disre- 
gard of “red-tape” methods, especially m the conduct of the many 
receiverships and trusts created by the financial disorders follow- 
ing 1S93, Retiring from this office m 1902, he organized the Cen 
tral Trust Co of Elm 01s, which, under his presidency, became one 
of the strongest financial institutions in Chicago 
On the declaration of war against Germany by the United 
States (April 6, 1917) Dawes volunteered for service and was 


As is down by hus verses (all his hf^ h* found solace m WErtmg given a co on as major and later as heut -co of the th 
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KTjgaced nss ebons unal A-j^ igro. 'vtcrn he resigned hiS cuatirJs- 
=3CB anp re'Uined u the L'rJted Stres Cpon the creaijon of a | 
eu'jget fiinja cy Congress April igtr the dircctiirsaip of it was 1 
oAered to Geaerrl Dawes o% rresident Harcing ar,d was accepted 
on ccadituti rhit the htrrtcu shojld be noc'poucical, that mi 
sathtriig tr'ormati:n ibf- direnot should be assj-med to be acting ' 
:cr the Fre-jden; atJ bw call* for consoltatton or rniotmadon 
shttiild trie pre.,edca;fc oj jb erhers His vark m orguieina this j 
hureoii ^r.u cieating unccx esen’tite order the existian system of ! 
co-O'dsarting boarcs noa' operafirsg in Go\eninte'’t bi^mess was 
carried fhrough Vricn characteristic visoyr and directness and re- 
s.Alec is savings estimated ofaciaiiy at Sr5C',ooo coo in the first 
year Having ccmplsted the tasic of pkciog the budget on a sat- ' 
isfactrsy and perasasant basis, he resigned his posiuon on )taie 30, , 

la Use meaatinie the colkpse of the Germsa frcancial stmetere ! 
and interaa’ioaa) reactions resaking therefrom msd precipitated ' 
3 criBiS la Etaroptaa a 5 «iis's, the outcome of ‘wbich appeared omn- 
cui. At this juncture, the Allied Reparations Commission, in 1923, . 
iippohiiad Genera! Dawes and Owen D. Yoimg as U S. members ' 
of the cQiastittee of espens to report -upoi means of balancing ' 
Germaa} s oiK^et and stabihaiag its currency Dawes was seJected 
at chairr„ae, and the committee s reperi, known as the ‘ Dawes 
Pfan/’ was subMiquendy raiiikd nad accepted by all the Powers 
twKce/Sfcd Bv Eiaimg the accua! transfer of reparation payraertts 
cwjffitfooai ca the stability of the German exchange, this pha 
tsravittlad c poii-pyijtieal and automasic sneacs for deiermining 
GeromnyV ability to fsy and w> withdrew this vexed question 
ff-ioHi inierratioK^ eomroversy and pavud :he way for the feter 
agrecincnts entered mio at Locarao (See JS^pasaxionsA 
At cht; RepnolicMi National Cemmtion held at Cleveknd, 0 , 
June jii-12, 1924, faUowffig the nomiruticHi of President CooJidge 
for rs*-e;lEetiOn &Eeral Dawes was nominsted for vice-presideat 
th® (Mrd balkut by a vote of 682^ against 334^ for Hecfaert 
rio®v®r and 7*5 Jsdge Renyon, the overwhdimng j 

cdtsi^ of ih£: Repdhlkas ticket at vi» e!>3mr.g eiectitm, Oeneraf \ 
Dswes gsssfsjed (Mee £® March a, 1925, la his maugurai speech ' 
aft e^ifed fw a lev^isi? of the n&s of ■fs'occdizre m the Senate 
s9 tiiat a malsrity we spp^ the closure to* debsle He 
later earned fe pft^sAk for se»3fccwiai reforta before the people 
ia a <^k.B m iHitjisc raeetts^ at 'itarmss perts of the ccimtry. , 
ArwJther asjffict sf t 5 esersd Dawss ciiai^ter fe reveafed by two i 
acts of i^Kfeatbropy. Sn mfSEnry iS his sea, Rufm Fearing, who j 
■ms Bccaoesiialk drowr®d C&is 5, a) he estai^^isd the Rufus ' 
hotels Chicago ar*d &t whidi impovers^ed ' 

!S& wid *bt®£a food aod tccoisraiod&ttag at noaniuai rwes. As 
S ia«wM ts & motfcer hs estaiiMted tfee Afery Gates Dawes * 
mem_&rktJ where wmea Imi ch^p^ aed retaia the 1 
asd sortai *a|^rlBiBtfes wfth seif- 1 

#f Ms varied a®l siicroslid cjkeest ^ m- 
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J crv> ph,br,th.op.=t, soldier, organizer of the 

Gc'rerjnnent b,jdgec, leading spirit m the settlement of Geman 
rcpc-aticns ana vice-president of the Uniied States, Gensiai 
Da-es tnusd time also to become an accomplished musician 0-1 
die pane end 5 jte In Ylarrb and Aprd X529. he headed a fiaan- 
c.a; cc-oimijS-or. to the Dorainican Rt-pnbhc la Apnl he was 
apnciKted a'nbas'ador to Great Biitam 
Dawes vrote Die ^aiirijia E’ystcftt a/ L fitted Stus^s 2 ?z<d it^ 
Rt iitivr n *>i- Men- ird Bui-tess of rl/e Coamry (1S94) , Essays 
ic's yptt'-jc: f Journal ct the Gnat War (met) , and The 

Em* year ct hie a* the Uncied States of AmeriLa (1933), 

(Q D Y) 

' DAWES, KICHARD fi^cS-rtbf), English classical scholar 
' was onm in or near Market Bosworrh He was elected feSow of 
' Emiimnaei college CarabnUge. in i“ti From 1738 to 1740 he 
Vva' master of the Newcastle giammnr school The book on which 
, kk fime resrs is Ms ihsceUanea intica (1745) which gained the 
' coxunetdation of such distingmshed Continental scholars as L 
: C. Vakkenaer and J J, Reiske The Miscellanea, which was re- 
edited by T. Burgess (lySr), G C Haties (iSooj and T Kidd 
' (1S17), will remain an enduring monumenr of English scholarship, 

I although some of the “canons” ha.ee been proved untenable 

See J Hodgson, An Account oj the Lift and Wntmgs of Richard 
I Dc-lOCs (rSsS) , H. S. Luard in Did of Nat Siog / J E Sandys, 
Bzst OJ ClassJca] Scholaship, 11 415 
I DAWES FEAN: see Reparations and Dawes Piijv. 
i DAWISON, BOGUMIL (1S1S-1872) German actor, w-as 
' born at 55 'arsaw, of Jewish parents, and at the age of 19 went on 
the stage. In 1S39 he received an appointment to the theatre at 
Lemberg in Galicia In 1847 he played at Hamburg with marked 
success, wa,*) from :£4S to 1S54 a member of the Burg theatre m 
Weima. and then of the Dresden court theatre He died in 
Dresden on Feb 1 1872 Dawison was considered in Germany 
an actor of a new type; a leading critic wrote that he and Marie 
Seebach ‘ swept like fresh gales over dusty tradition ” His chief 
parts were Mephiscopheles, Franz Moor, Mark Anthony, Hamlet, 
Charles V., Richard III. and King I-ear 
DAWKINS, Sm. WILLIAM BOYD (1S37-1929), Eng- 
lish geologist aod archaeologist, w'as bom at Buttington vicarage 
near Welshpool Educated at Rossail school and Oxford, he joined 
the Gedlogicai Survey in 1862, and in 1870 became curator ot the 
Manchester museucj, a post which he retained till iSgo He was 
appointed professor of geology and palaeontology in Owens col- 
lege, Manchester, in 1S72 He paid special attention to the ques- 
ticai of the e.’dstence of coal in Kent, and in. 1882 was selected by 
the Channel tunnel committee to make a survey of the French 
and English coasts He was also employed m the scheme of a 
tunnel beneath the Humber His chief distinctions, however were 
won by his researches into the lives of the prehistoric cave-dwel- 
lers described in Cave-ktenhng {18741, Early lUn in Britmn 
(i 38 ol, British Pleistocene Mumimha (.iShd-Scj. He was 
knighted m 1919, and Med on Jan r5, rgcg 
DAWLISHj urban district and seaside resort Tiverton par- 
liamentary dixdsbm Devon, England, on tie English channel at 
the month of Dawiish brook, 12 m S. from Exeter by G W rail- 
way, Pop (1921)4,673 Ir lies cm a cove sheltered by two head- 
lands, and both sides of the Dawiish brook are lined by pleasure 
groimds The warm chmate and excellent bathing attract many 
visitors 61 spdng and early summer. It holds an annual fair on 
E^er Moncky and a regatta m August or S^tember. Until its 
Sam, m tiiB iplh century, the site of DawKsh belonged to Exeter 
cathedral from lojce. 

DAWN, the time when light appears (dow) in the sty The 
dawa colours ^pear in the reverse order from those of the sunset 
When the sun is lowest in both cases the colour is deep red, this 
grsduaPy chafes threagh orange to gold and yeUow as the sm 
nears the horizon This is thdr order of refrangibilltjq in (he 
spsetrum; the Mue rays usually are scattered m the sky. The 
colo^ of tte davm. ate purer and colder than the sunset colours 
as tfee tpduofid dyst cout^t of tlie s^rro’^phere causes k-ss stfttog 
©£ the light rays. 

IMWS^ OF HtNN, BERTRAND EDWARD DAW 

hwtfi, 1ST Bajxts BtXisli fiysKaan, studied njetEoinB at JDiHVf& 



DAWSON DAY 


s t college and the London hosp tai -svhere n S96 ae oecam 
an asfas anc pby# c ar and n igo5 phys c&a 3 h s extca . e 
researche or gastr c affect ons he beoaine one of the authandes 
on Lhia subject He was appointed physician excraordoary to 
Edward VII, in 1907, and hter physician in ordinary to George 
V and in 1923 to the pnnce of V^'aies During the World War 
he worked on war diseases, publishing various papers on para- 
typhoid diid Mective jaundke He was made GC VO in rgir, 
SC MG migip and in xgso was raised to the peerage Dawson 
has pubHahed T&e Diagnosis and Operative Treatvient cf Dtseaxes 
af the Stomach {190S), and has contribirted to this Encydopcedta 
He was made a Pncy Councilior in June 192Q 
DAWSON, GEORGE GEOFFREY (1874- )- edrtnr 

oi The Tiwiet, 1912-1910, and again from 1923 to the present 
date {XQsS) He was educated at Eton and IHagdalen college, 
Oxford, and was elected a fellow of All Souls college in 1900 Pass- 
ing into the dtdi service he was appointed to the Colonial Office 
and in 1901 he went to South Africa as private secretary to Lord 
Jliiner, then high comKiissioner On. Lord Milner's retiremuit 
from, the high coniiaissionershipin 1905 he accepted the editorship 
of the Johannesburg Star, which he held for the next four years. 
Returning to London in 1910, he was appointed a director of The 
Times, which was then m the early days of Lord Northcliffe's 
direction, and in 1912 succeeded G- E. Buckle as editor. The 
conspicuous success xvbich The Times attained during the difficult 
years of the World Wax was largely due to Dawson’s sound judg- 
Eier.fc and knowledge of affairs, which farmed an admirable and 
often very necessary complement to Lord Northdiffe’s imagina- 
ijon and genius. In 1919, however, Dawson found himself unable 
to cany out Lord Nortbdiffe's policy for The Times and rescued 
He was succeeded by Henry Wickham Steed (d-ti.). When in 
consequence of Lord Notthdiffe's death in 1923 The Times was 
reconstructed, Steed retired and Dawson was recalled to the edi- 
toisbip. During his absence from journalism he was estates bur- 
sar of All Souls college (1919-23) and secretarj’ to the Rhodes 
Trust ti92i-~23) 

DAWSON, SIR JOHN WILLIAM (1820-1899), Cana- 
dian geologist, was bom ar Pictou, Nova Scotia, on Oct 30, 1S20. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, Scotland, and on his retuni to 
Nova Scotia in 1842 he accompanied Sir Charles Lyell on bis first 
visit to that territory He was supenntendent of education XiSjo- 
53 J , at the same time he studied the geology of the country, mak- 
ing a special investigation of the fossil forests of the coal- 
measures From these strata, in company with LyeE i^during his 


cen re I is m beaut ai mountsinoui country 1,049 ft, abovf 
Ac se,., ana 1 sco in from the mouth of the Yukon river, anc 
!s reached by rner steamer from White Horse (460 m J in sum- 
mer and by sleigh m 's.xrter. There rre mstai works and saw 
mills Order is kept by the Nortliv.est il&unted Rohee Founder 
in rSqd its population soon reached over 2o,coo at the height of 
the gold rush, in xgai it was 9,1x2 and in xgax, 975, The tern 




Weather graph of dawsoh city the thermometer SHOViS the 

NORMAL ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURE THE CURVE SHOWS THE NORMAL 
MONTHLY RAiVFAtL 

perature varied in 2926 irom 83° F m summer to 41* below zero 
in winter. 

DAX, a town of south-western France, capital of an arrondase- 
nent in the department of Landes, 93 rti. S S W. of Bordeaux, 
on the Southern railway between that city and Bayonne Pop. 
(1926), 9,786. It lies on the left bant of the Adour, and its suburtj 
Le Sablcr, on the nght Its ancient GaUo-Roinan fortificacioDS 
are now a promenade Dax {Aquas Tarbellkae, Aquae Augustas, 
later D‘-4c0x) was the capital of the TarbeJH in Roman times, 
when Its waters n’ere already famous In the nth century its 
viscounty passed to the viicounts of Bearn and in 1177 was an- 
nexed by Richard Coeur de Lion to Gascony. The bishopric 
founded in the 3rd century, was in iSoi attached to that of Aire 
The church of Notre-Dame, once a cathedral, was rebuilt from 
1656 to 1719, but still presenes a sacristy, a porch and a fine 


second \isit) in 1S52, he obtained the first remams of an “air- sculptured doorway of the 13th centurj' The church of St Paul- 
breathing reptile” named Dendrerpeton. He also described the les-Dra:. mainly 15th century, has a Romanesque apse with curious 
fossil pLnts of the Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous rocks of bas-rehefs Dax, well known as a winter resort, has thermal waters 
Canada for the Geological Survey of that country (1871-73) and mud-baths (the deposit of the Adour). The principai of 
From 1S35 to 1S93 he was professor of geology and principal of numerous bathing estabhshments are the Grands Thermes, the 
M’GiD university, Montreal He was elected F.RS in 1S62, and Bams SalSs, adj’cming a casino, and the Baignots, which, fringe 
knighted in I SS4. Dawson published besides other works, A cad*a» the Adour and are surrounded by gardens. Dax has a subpre- 
Geology: The geologiccd structure, organic remains and imnerai fecture and tribunals of first insiance and of commerce Com- 
resDurces of Nova Scotia, New Brunmkk and Pnnee, Edward merce is chiefly in the pine wood, resin and cork of the Landes, 

Ishnd (i8J5, ed 3, 1878)7 Air-breathers of the Cod Period and in mules, cattle and horses 

{1863). He died on Nov 20, 1899 DAY, JOHN (1574-1640?). English dramatist, was bom at 

His son, Georoe Meecer Dawsom (1849-1901), was born at Cawston, Norfolk, in iS74, ond. educated at Ely. He became a 
Pictou on Aug. I, 1S49, and received ins education at M’GiU sizar of Caius College, Cambridge, in 1502, but was expelled in 
University and the Royal School of Mines London, In 1873 he the next year for stealing a book As early as 139S he became 
was appointed geologist and naturalist to the Nprth American cRie of Hensiowe’s playwrights, collaborating with Henry Chettle, 
boundary commission, and two j-ears feter be joined the staff of Wifiiam Haughtoo, Thomas Dekker, Richard Hathway, and 
the geological survey of Canada, of which he became assistant Wentworth Smith, but his almost incessant activity seems to 
director in 1S83 and director in 1S95 He was in charge of the have left him, poor enough to judge by the small loans, of five 
Canadian goverameat’s YukcBi expedition in rSS?, and bis name , shillings and even two ahilbngs, that be obtained from Henslowe. 
IS commemorated in Dawson City, oi gold-beariag fame. He was . The first play ia which Day appears as pgrt-author is The Can- 
one of the Bering Sea Commissioners in 1891. Be was elected guest 0} Bruts, with the finding of the Bath (1598), which, with 

F RS. in i8gr, and was president of the Royal Soaety of Canada most of bis joumeynian’'s work, is lost. The He of Tfuls (printed 

m 1893, Ha died on March 2, 1901, He was the author of many 1606), a prose comedy founded upon Sir Phihp Sidney s Arcadus, 
scientific papers and reports on the surface geology and gladal contains ia its light dialogue much satire £0 which the key is 
pbenoEieiia of the northern and western parts of C^mda. now lo&L In 1607 Day produced, with William Rowley and 

D4WS0N CITY or Dawson, capital of the Yukon fern- George Wilkins, The Trauwles of the Three Engksk Brothers 
+ory, Canada, on the Isiiik of the Yuk<» rivfer, and la the middle v&icb detailed the adveoterea af Sfc ThoHi« Sir Anthony and 
ef the ' Klondike gold legfm, of whi#h it ia- User tifUjihaivig Rcttsrt Shaity Tkt wwk m wiwi Day^j xep«tatiaa chi^ 
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h'i' ijs f'fp;y jt sihn '"'f J>'hp T-thain the ci‘> yoefc, 
vs^'i I ji :n : '>jc Ths sit iL'initi d> lt.hr. Da/ v.ii'ch tve 
ihjj ^ (Ichtitf; :r.I uani^}. in‘.ei.ti\'raess aJi ms 
cH~ Tne be'=’.,ty tm irs:er.a.’Lj jf !'■: P‘^~.icn.eHt or ^^ej-tvere 
'.'-.Ael a-.d v.'jr.t.r estal.ed by Charles Limb, and Days vork 
.nai f’TJce fonnd many aamirers 

Hm ■>>*rkf, «l;E£'i b 

Press 1*5 rfSi The same rd . - ^ 

.r V'jl ' cf ji.i Crf f_^isr ■'* OM Pic;’j The femar. ere c~ Bf^’z and 
Hii'o'h.r -jxi ners pnnted in .Ve"? ai'^a ether Pia' i (Aler- 

K.aid Se r i?N iSSSi tKrh an latroti’jction by .Arthur Symons 
<-PP’'cc.aLiOii by Air .k C Sr.mtarne appeared in ?ft 
Cil’t^fj (Oct. iScji ‘ 1 

BAY, THOMAS *':74£-t7S5i, Bneish author •A'as bom la 
Loidun ard i* fannius as the tantcr oi Sihdlord atid Merton 
f'Sy-St;) a ncak ior the young Day teas educated at the [ 
C^anernouss and at Corpus ChrssD college, O.tford, and became I 
a great admirer o! J J Roassesj and his dcctnne of the ideal j 
state cf r.a'ure Hniing independent means he devoted himself 
to a life of study and philanthropy He brought up t \\ o foundlings, 
ore of whom r-e hoped eyentuuliy to marry on the ses'erest prm- 
cio'es but neither actjuired the fcgh quality of 'stoicism which he 
nad looked for, ana uitiiratelj he married an heiress who agreed 
wm his ^et.c programme of life He settled in ijSi at Otter- 
snaw :n nuriey and tock to fanning on philanthropic principles. 
His poem ‘The Dying Negro” (1773) struck the keymote of the 
anP -slavery movement 

DAY, m aslronmny, the interval of time in which a revolu- 
tion of the earth on .ts axis is perfonned Days are distinguished 
43 solar, sidereal or lunar according as the revolution is taken 
Te',axn'ely to rfae sun, ■Ae stars or the moon The solar day is the 
bjndamentdl uiut of time in daily life and in astronomical piac- 
bee. In, the atter case, being detenmaed by observations of the 
HHi It ts taken to bt&n with the passage of the mean sun over 
the raendtan of the p^usce or at mean noon, while the civil day 
liepns at midnight 

The qtKstian of a pcssitjfe variability m the length of the day 
is One of fundameatai importance. One necessarv effect of the 
tidal retardation of the earth s rotation is gradually to mcrease 
this length. It is remarkable that the discussion of ancient 
eclipses of the moon, and their comparison with modem ob- 
ser-zadans, show only a small and ratter doubtful change, amount- 
ing perhaps to fes than one-hundredth of a second per century. 
,^s this amount seems to be less than that which would be ei- 
pectad from the cause in question, it is probable that some other 
caiHe tends to accelerate the earth s rotaPen and so to shorten 
the day, fSs? M-<JO\ and Tibes ) 

Legal Aspeets^In law, a day may be either a dies miwalis 
or naiural day, o.^ a dies (trh^asbs or civil day. A natural day 
.tS the ^24 honrs from midnight to midni^t Fracuons 
of tne day^ are chsri^'trded to ^toed dispute, though sotnetimes the 
iaw vriii consider fractions, as where it is necessaiy to show the 
first of two acts w events. In c^es where action must be taken 
for ptmjvfcg ar.assertlng a r%te, a day mesas tie whole natural 
CSV of 34 hours 

_ Wtea a statute directs any act to be done within so raany days, 
these ws«ds sie^ deer days, f,e,. a number of perfect ialerve-ning 
days^ cmmting the termfusl daysi if the siatute says nothing 
atetst Sisnday, the days msitkroed mean coaisecatire days and 
mchite 'Ssmdsy®. Under sane stafAss Sundays and holidays are 

**dp(ted te reckeasiig days »od "" 4a the ' 

^ ^ ot <iiys imdd te By 


.^smn the wild ‘day ' rrav be understood m. some special sense 
Lay Days, which are cays given to the charterer in a charter 
nary, either to Iced or ualoed withom paying for the use of tne 
scic ere days of 'he week not penods of 24 hours As to lay 
cays rmn.ng days ■worKuig days a.ad weather working days, see 
.ArrsEiGKraiuN-i For days of grace see Bill or Exch.^nge 
I Civil Days. — An artincial or civil day is difficult to define, it 
15 a ccnveruer.t term to signify’ the various kinds of '"day” known 
la lecal proceedings other than the natural day In England 
the Uruted States and most of the countries of Europe the Roman 
ci'il day sti.l preiatls, fhe day commenang at :2 p m 
I n England the period of the civil day may and does vary under 
different statutes Daytime, within which distress for rent must 
ne made, is irom sunnse to sunset An obligation to pay money 
cn a. certain Gay is discharged if the money is paid before mid- 
night of the day on which it falls due, out the law requires reason- 
aoie nours to be observed If, for instance, payment has to be 
made at a bank or piace of ousiness it must be within business 
hours. 

When an act of parliament is expressed to come into operation 
on a certain day', 11 is to be construed as coming into operation on 
the ezpiratior. of the previous day (Interpretation Act iSSp, 
§ 36, Statutes [Definition of Time] Act i8Sa) 

Under the orders of the supreme court the word ‘day” has two 
meanings. For purposes of personal service of writs it means 
any time of the day or night on week-days, but e.TcIudes the tune 
from 12 midnight on Saturday till 12 midnight on Sunday For 
purposes of service not required to be personal, it means before 
sik o clock on any week-day except Saturday, and before 2 pii 
on Saturday 

Closed Days, j.e . Sunday. Chnsimas day and Good Friday, are 
excluded from all fixtures of time less than six days otherwise 
they are included, unless the last day of the time fixed falls on 
one of those days (R S C , 0 Ixiv ). 

See En( 5 lish Law. 

DAY-BED, a small type of French couch bed intended to 
serve as a bed at night and as a sofa during the day The standard 
day-bed Is narrow, with foot and head pieces identical in size 
and appearance Because of the convenience of its size the day- 
bed has come into wide use in small apartments where every 
etfort must be made to conserve space. It is especially popular 
m the large cities of the United States The low and symmetrical 
head and foot pieces give it the appearance of a divan, thus servmg 
to conceal to some degree the fact that the h'Ving-room m which 
it appears is converted at mght mto a bedroom 
DAY BOOKt see Bookkeeping 

DAYE, STEPHEN (c. 1594-1668) first printer in the 
Anglo-Amencan colomes, was bom m London Although it has 
tieen stated that he served an apprenticeship as a printer there, 
the records extant indicate that he was a locksmith In, the 
simmer of 1638, however, he came to America with the Rev 
Jose Glover, a dissenting minister of some means, with whom he 
made a contract to set up the first printing press m the Enghsh 
Colonies This he did in the aulurnn of 163S at Cambridge 
Mass The first issue from his press was the Freeman’ s Oath, 
Jan 16395 second, an AlmaKack by IViIliam Pierce mariner, 
1639, the third, the Psalms, now known as the Bay Psalm Book, 
1640 According to the records of the general court of Cam- 
bne^, Dec. 10, 1641, he was granted 300 ac of land for “being 
the first that sett upon pniiting HiS name is not found in con- 
nection with the impnnt of any of his publications but that of 
his son, Matthew, who seems to have been next in charge of the 
press, appears on the title-page of the Almanack, 1647 The 
ext^t issues from his press are The Whole Books of Psalms, 
jt^hftiUy iranslaied mto English Metre (1640) , A list of Theses 
ai the 3 ar%ard Commencement in 1643 (1643), A Dedaratwn 
of Farmer Passages and Proceedings betmxt the English and the 
nanimganseSts, mth their confederates, Wherein the grounds 
and justice of ike ensuvng smrre are opened and cleared (1645). 

. He died at Cambridge, Mass , on Dec 22, 1668 

BAY FEOWEB, tte name gi cn tn plants of tte botanical 
genus of (jjo gp panjjfy (Commcijiiiaceae) 



DAYLESFORD— DAYLIGHT SAVING 


There are about 115 species, chiefly natives ot tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, S of ■vchich are found in the southern United 
States They are usually ascending or reclining, somewhat fleshy, 
branching herbs, with short-staiked leaves, and irregular, usually 
blue flowers, m small clusters more or less enfolded in two spathe- 
liLe bracts The Virginia day-flower tC 'jtrgtmca), found in moist 
pki-eE from southern New York, to Illinois southward to Florida 
and Texas and thence to Paraguay, has difiusely branching stems, 
ft to 3 ft high, lance-shaped leaves, and showy blue flowers an 
inch broad The creeping day-fiower ( C nudifiora j , w'lth reclining 
stems I ft to aj ft long, rooting at the joints, and small blue 
flowers, about ^ in broad, found from. New Jersey to ilissouri and 
southward, is extensively distributed also in South America, Asia 


by law The bill was sent to a select committee the following 
year In 1516, tne expert committee set up fay the British Govern- 
ment to study the question of fuel economy advised that the 
measure should be adopted The scheme was simphfled Willett 
had proposed that the clock should be pot on 80 minutes in four 
moves of 20 minutes each The first select committee in rqoS 
had advocated one movement of the clock of one hour m the 
spring This w as the method adopted by tne act which was passed 
on May 17, 1916, and put into operation the following Sunday, 
May 21. There was a good deal of opposition Farmers objected 
to it because milkers would have to get up an hour earlier to do 
their work, which meant getting up in the dark during the greater 
part of the year Hay and corn harvests could not be carried 


and Afnca The Asiatic day-flower (C communis'), wnh small, 
very deep blue flowers, has become widely naturalized m the east- 
ern and southern States Various species are in cultivation 
DAYLESFORD, a town of Talbot county, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia Pop c 5,000 It lies on the flank of the Great Dmdmg 
range, at an elevation of 2 030 ft Much wheat is grown m the 
district, gold-mining, both quartz and alluvial, is carried on, and 
there is a mining school Near the town are the Hepburn mineral 
springs 

DAYLIGHT, ARTIFICIAL. The wide use of artificial 
light in civilization has created a demand for lamps which show 
coloured objects truthfully, , w'bich do not change colours 
from their hues as seen by daylight. The problem 15 thus one 
of producing an artificial light whose spectrum {see Light) 
closely resembles that of sunhght Artificii light always contains 
too high a proportion of red, orange and yellow rays 
A gas-filled electric lamp is employed, as its filament tempera- 
ture is high and its form the most economical The spectrum 
obtamed from a black body, heated to s,ooo° C.. is found to be 
approximately that of average diffused dayhght According to 
the temperature at which the filament of an incandescent electric 
lamp burns the amount of red and orange contained in the 
spectrum of its bght varies, becoming greater as the temperature 
15 lowered, a metal filament bulb burns at 2 300° and has more 
red and orange in it than the gas-filled bulb, which bums at 
approximately 3,000“ Therefore, the gas-filled bulb is used in 
artificial daylight devices, but its light has to be subjected to 
special treatment to correct its undue yellowness and redness 
Various means are employed for this purpose, such as filtering 
the light through a coloured transparent medium, j.e , glass, 
talc or varnish, or by the use of a coloured reflector, or by a 
series of coloured mirrors fixed in a reflector Coloured reflectors 
with certain pigmentations have proved successful, and by this 
means it is possible to match practically any type of dayhght, 
but this method absorbs a very large quantity of the initial 
illumination By the use of tinted or coloured glasses, one or 
more different colours being placed one behind the other, the 
same effect can be obtamed, the loss of bgbt by this method, 
however, is not so high as in the fonner 
Artificial dayhght was at first mainly used for the purpose 
of matching colours. It has come into use for general illumi- 
nation, however, as the value of artificial dayhght in resting the 
eyes has become appreciated. Hospital staffs, dentists, physicians 
and surgeo’ns find artifiicial dayhght of great value The method 
is also employed in dye and colour works. See Lighting 
DAYLIGHT SAVING. In the second year of the World 
War nearly every country in Europe adopted the device of putting 
the clock forward an hour dunng the sprmg, summer and autumn 
months The motive was to get people to bed an hour earher and 
out of bed an hour earher, to save fuel for lighting and heating. 

Great Britain. — Great Bnlain, the idea itself did not arise 
out of the war. About 1907 it occurred to William Willett, a 
Chelsea builder, that civilization got up an hoar or two too late 
in the summer months, and had a short evenmg for outdoor 
recreation, when it might have a long one He devoted hunsi^f 
to a Ccunpaign for putting the clock on by 80 min, in the sprmg 
and summer months He ran the campaign at Hs own expense, and 
succeeded so far that in 1908 Mr (afterwards Sir Robert) Pearce 
introduced a bill m the House of ^ tjjg <;iDck <pi 


until the dew was dried off, which meant an hour during which 
labourers could do nothing When put to the test of practice 
these difficulties proved to have oeen much exaggerated 

Summer time was introduced on Sunday, May 21. 1916 The 
president of the Royal Meteorological Society sent out a letter 
stating that Greenwich mean time would continue to be used for 
all m.eteorological observations and publications, but asked that 
regular observers for this society should state in their reports 
whether they were recording Greenwich or summer time The 
Port of London Authority announced that the tide tables m 
the almanacs would remain Greenwich time. The Royal and 
L C C parks decided to close at dusk by the sun, but Kew 
Gardens decided to follow the clock and closed an hour earher 
by the sun At Edinburgh the Castle gun continued to be fired 
at I p M summer time but the ball on the top of the Nelson monu- 
ment on Calton hill was dropped at i o’clock, Greenwich mean 
time, for the benefit of mariners who watched it from the Firth 
of Forth The legal change of the clock was fixed for 2 a.m 

In Great Britain summer time was renewed after the World 
War by a series of acts of Parliament The final and permanent 
Act of 1925 provided that summer time should begin on the 
day next following the third Saturday in April, or if that day is 
Easter day the day next following the second Saturday m April 
Summer time closes on the first Saturday m October The official 
time for altering the clock is 2 a m , Sunday 

United States. — No pubhc interest was developed in the 
project in the United States till after the outbreak of the Worla 
War, and it was not until 1916 that a nation-wide campaign was 
initiated in its support Opinion was divided, but m igi" Con- 
gress passed an act, to take effect in 1918, whereby the standard 
time of the United States would be advanced one hour on the 
last Sunday in March and set back one hour on the last Sunday 
in October. The act was effective from March 31 till Oct 27, 
1918, and again on March 30, 1919 Strenuous opposition 
developed, however,- from the fanners and the law was repealed 
on Aug 20 1919, over the President’s veto Since then daylight 
legislarion has been sporadic and intermittent. Daylight saving 
is observed (1928) in the States of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island by virtue of State laws, and by mumcipal ordinance in the 
New Y'ork Metropolitan distnct, Philadelphia, Chicago and a 
number of other cities and towns, but the movement as a whole 
has lost ground Chicago is the most westerly city usmg the 
summer system. In Seattle the banks alone have adopted it But 
west of the Mississippi and in the South daylight saving is prac- 
tically unknown WMe the system is widely used only m the 
North-east, it has, even there, found opposition, as in Con- 
necticut, where it is a State offence to show any but Eastern stand- 
ard time publicly. However, a number of the principal towns in 
this State observe daylight saving An analogous State law is m 
force in Maine, yet in the city of Portland daylight saving is 
observed by general consent. 

Other Countries. — ^The daylight saving bills adopted dunng 
the World War in Germany, Austria, Italy and Scandinavia have 
not been revived A permanent “summer time” bill was adopted 
in France, in 1923, and in 1928 sinnmer time was being observed, 
April 14-15 to Oct. 6-7. Summer time bills were approved in 
Craada in 1924, in Holland and Belgium in 1923, m Spain and 
Portugal in 1926 and in New Zealand in 1927. Mexico observes 
tune” all the year 
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centun.', <i3}‘'i:arsenes v/ere nroughi to Eegiand and lo the United i 
Slates, end ergaraed -n trodem and fydenic rneihres, I'erj’ , 
difiertnt iR^ti tito^ of the cid ' creches’ The value of fresh air 
and ‘"ixoving air ^as mcrersinaly apprec-ated and ooert-air nurS' ' 
erks -sjere miii m London. Manchester and eJsewfiere : 


v,4 o al i^eagt-e ia hie.jlta e r-v and Child \’i eJare They 
j.jend certain lectures and then sit for a series of examiaatiDns 
The s'accesEj ji canuidaws vvho can sfaotV evidence ot satisfactory 
practical W3rk then ofatsm a certihcate of prpSciency in the care 
c: cciidrsn These gins are then fitted to become ‘nursery 
nurses' :n private posts or pibiic inEtitutioas, nd the scheme of 
trsmirg is a jprotea by the Ministry of Health. 

SiiiwO JOiC. the aeadquarters of the Xationai Society of Daj- 
Xufssnes .in a btea onder the same roof as icaiiy other organisa- 
uoTi> ior infant and rtjiJd welfare at Carnegie housej Picca 
Qiliy X-otidcn Tac Society pubu«Bes a monthly luagazine. Creche 

Tire Day-Nutsery ia the United States, — The day-nnrsery 
movement m Amenca has followed rather different fines, but 
{here, even more thaa m England, its value is recogniaed as an 
esseatul part of cnild welfare. 

Gevernneat inspectors fioin state, county and city departments 
of health have the right to inspect and criticiae the tiursenes, but 
no Government grant is given and they are entirely supported fay 
voluntary charity, supplemented by the parents’ fee.s 

The first day-nurseries in America were started m 1S53 fKew 
Tori) sad a iS 5 s ('PhiladelphiaU but the actual movement dates 


In Gre.it the movement is laretlv associated with me i irom the conferences held m 1S92, lapv and 189S At this bst 

mmssof Mrs Ar-faur Pcrnvk and -tland, YGcotatess Heimsiey ! conference the National Federation of Day-Nurseries was in- 
^•ao foiffiGed the Naijoui Society at Dav'-Nurseries with the ofa- ' augurated, tins society has not only encouraged the formation of 
lects oi starting nur‘'£ries raising the standard of eristmg ’ ere- 1 many nurseries but nas done valuable research worm in connection 
ches, ’ put'icg ibeia .n vio^e itmcb with the Government depart - 1 with the * pre-school child ” It has organked biennial conferences 
srcat5. 'and “'stindardiKus" tre training 0: sras's | deahng with day-nursery questions and has published reports of 

Tbc manv Mihcp b^'snebes of the fctf<inr welfsrG | these confereaces, leaflets, dietaries, etc , and the Day-^z^rse^y 


jsioveirent, crichisted m pri>-afe enterprise and the daj'-mu'seity Bulletin, a monthly deahng with day-nursery problems The head- 
was gesemliy siartea fay a vulumary commiitee Prem the year j quarters are at 105. East aand street, New' York city. 

15:5 agra.'it in aid was given fay the Soard of Educattoa When, j regards other countries the tendency of the present day is 
in i<3td, the Local Gf-veenmenc Board was merged in the Ministry fo establish day-nurseries in connection with infant welfare work 


of Health, day-nursenes were placed onder their maternity and 
child w eiisre depurmieftt. 

The ministry inspect the nurseries at regular intervals and ghre 
a grant prepotiionate to the expenses mciiired , in certain cases 
fra.it£ are csso made towards capital espenditore, such as the 
purchase of preoiis^, etc The cost of upkeep is met by the 
pareefs’ pajinents tts a day is a common charge!, the Govem- 
nusi: gmut, pnvare suhsenptions and, in scsjie cases, a mittncips,! 
grant Local aiifhondes have the power to provide day-nursenes 
CMldrro are received from the age of one month, until they 
sstjiffi schooJ-age The mother bnnga the child in the early inora- 
iag csi her way to wtirfc and calls frr it on her return m the 
evetJE^. The child is insoected on arrival by ihe ‘■‘crKhe- trained” 
naatran, and, if foimd to he free ftoaa any signs of infection, Is 
Lsthed. (Iressed in the nuraeiy clothes, and cared for duriog the 
day m accordance with the neqairemeats of its age The kfaats 
have ms, mid the necessary food and sleep: the older children or 
“fcrfdltits” have three good mesis ami plenty of opportnaity for 
fresh air, rest and exercise The mental devekjanent of the 
tftddkfs fe as^ed fey ■‘nursery school classes, ■’ under the super- 
vsk® of 6 ^dal^ trained member of the staff The furaishiag 
tfe Hiarssty is of great imjKirtajice, shseU! rabies and chairs are 
sspEfride^ ft®' iweafe. etc . and slmchtirs for rest. The ataff gen- 
Ep^ly fmfists of a mairom and ^ter, with “nursery” training and 
some hes^al expearience, 3 tttddlers’ nurse, young probationers 
e® 4 a 
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and nursery schools In France the “Creches dArrondissemcnis” 
of ipth century Pans have been largely superseded by nurseries 
connected with large factories and shops, ox department stores. 
These are frequently used for infants, and give special facilities to 
nursing mothers for the breast-feeding of their owm babies 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, India end Japan en- 
cour^ the provision of das'-nursene.?, and Poland, Serbia and 
Spam have recently followed their e-tample. 

See the publications of National Society of Day-Niirseries, izy, 
Piccadilly, London, and of the National FederaPon of Day-Nursenes, 
New York 33 aterniiy and Child Weifaye Act (NL. Hj 

DAYS OF GRACE, The extra time allowed to meet the 
payment of 3 bill of exchange after its due date In English law, 
three days grace axe thus allowed No extra time is allowed, how- 
ew, for a bdl payable at sight In the case of insurance pre- 
miums, also days of grace are allowed before the policy actually 
expires In the United States days of grace in all bills of e.xchange 
liave been abolished by the Negotiable Instruments Law, except 
in a very few States, as to sight drafts. (See Ban of Exchange, 
Insukajjce.) 

DAYTON, a city of Campbell county, Kentucky, USA, on 
the Ohio river, oppoate Cinciimti, served by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railway The population was 7,646 m iqxc (95 native 
wbite> and was estimated locally at 9,540 in 192S There is a 
watch-case fptory, but the city is primarily a residential suburb 
of Cmdbssati. It was settled and incorporated ia iSqg 
pAYTON, a dty of south-westetn Ohio, U S.A , on the Great 
I Miani river, Sjia, NNE of Cincinnati, a port of entry, the 
' counby seat of Montgomery county, and a leading centre of avia- 
tion r^earch^ It is served by the Balrimore and Ohm, the Big 
Foot, the Erie, the Penasylvank, and 5 inter-urbgn electric rail- 
ways, and by 14 motor bus and ri motor truck lines operating 
over the hard-surfaced roads which radiate in every direction. 
There are three coHimercial and two Government airports and 
iromerois omei^eacy iandii^ fields. The population was 153- ssp 
in of wfem 9.025 were n^poes (sn ' of 86 % m tea 
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DA^ TON- 

The citv covers 17 sqm of level ground 7JiOft above sea-levd j 
in 3 wjcte nver trough, where three rapid screams (Wolf creek, 
Sc^Huater river and Mad nver) flow into the Miami. It is ccon- 
pietely protected (since 1921) from all danger from floods Boule- 
vards and streets are wide and in the residential districts are Kned 
irith trees The dwellings (49'; 0 of which were owned by the occu- 
pants in 1927) are for the rnosC part small private houses each 
with Its own garden 3 ilany of the factories are surrounded by | 
attractive grounds. The public parks and playgrounds compnse j 
e.’iac (including a 2^b.c. inland in the Miami) and just south of j 
the city there is a muniapd;! comitry club (29450 of natural for- j 
est) with golf courses and tennis courts Tiie elimination of j 
grade crossings within the city, and the constructioa of a boule- 
vard on the bed of the abandoned Miami anti Erie canal, were i 
begun in 1927, A comprehensive city plan (adopted in 191:5) is 1 
in process of development 

jDayton has had a coimaissioK-mauager form of government ■ 
since xgrq The water supply comes from driven welis 50-iooft 
deep Natural gas is used and it is estimated Eh^-t the supply will 
last until 1945 or 1050 Electric current, steam-generated, is pro- 
vided by a super-power systean, and the local power and light 
comp.nny furnishes steam heat to a considerable area in the cen- 
tral part of the citj' The city has one of the few' financially suc- 
cessful municipal garbage-reduction plants. Both the death rate 
and the cost of linng are reJauvely low. 

Tie manufactures are many and varied, with an aggregate out- 
put in 1927 valued at $255,165,907 Dayton has long been known 
as the home of the National Cash Register company In recent 
years it has become the leading producer, also, of electric-Iighcmg 
and water plants for home use, electric refrigeration eqtupment, 
fare registers, computing scales, water softeners, fan belts, shoe- 
makers’ lasts, aeroplane parts, golf clubs and ice cream cones, 
and it makes ali the Governmenc stamped envelopes 'PrecisioR 
industries” predominate, in w'hich labour is more important than 
material, and skilled labour more important than unskilled. The 
percentage of women in industry is relatively low, and there is 
little child labour Except in the building trades the “open shop" 
prevails. The making of aeroplanes at Dayton began wirh. the ex- 
penments of Orville and Wilbur Wright l^v) who in 1903 flew 
successfully the first heavier-ihan-air machine During the World 
War the V S Government located its aviation experiment labora- 
tories at McCock field, on the northern boundary of the city. 
^tTiea this became too small, the people of Dayton raised $400,000 
m four days to buy a tract of 5 oooac. north-west of the afy (in- 
cluding the Wrights’ oripnal flying field), which they presented 
to the war department, to be a permanent home for the experi- 
mental and research division of the Army Air Corps 

The annual volume of Dayton’s wholesale business is estimated 
at $45000,000: Its retail trade at $353,000,000. In 1937 bank 
debits amounted to $1,132 335,779; post-office receipts were $2,- 
353 439; arid the assessed v^uation of property was $345,673,290. 

The city has 79 public schools including a normal collide, and 
ly parochial schools; 132 churches; and 4 daily newspapers, one 
of which is in German It is the seat of the university of Dayton, 
a Roman Catholic institution (formerly St. MaT>"'s college, 
founded in 1S50), Bonebrake Theological serniiury (United 
Brethren) ; and the Central Theological seminary of the German 
Reformed Church; also of an art issLitute festabh'shed 1919). 
The Engineer’ Club and the Foremen’s Qub are distinctive organ- 
izations The National Association of Foremen was founded in 
Dayton and its official organ is published there. The first house 
built in Dayton, a log cabin on the bank of the Miami, is pre- 
served as a historic museum. There is a State hosplfad for the 
insane; and a branch of the National Home for Disabled, Voluufeer 
Soldiers. 

History.— The site of Dayton was bought in 1795 from John 
Geves Synimes by a party of Revohitionary soldiers It was laid 
oti afe 2 town in 1796 by Israel Lndlov^ one of the owners, and 
named after Jonathan Dayton (r76o-xSa4), who bad fought hi 
the RWoidtlon and was at the time a repre®otative of New Jetsfey 
in Couft^ In- iSbg it was m^e the cotaib^ seat tod & r&s 
lie toym,Was intorptffsted. Grcrt^ WaiS’taprd After tbe of 
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the 3 Iiann and Ene canal in iScS. and in TS41 it was chartered 
as 2 aty. By iS&o the population had reached. 20,08 r, increasing 
to 3S.678 in iSSo 85,553 in 1900 and xiS.iry in 1910. In March 
1923, the Mlanu lulley nas swept for five days by a, steady down 
fall of rein, resulting m a great flood CH'er 400 lives were lost in 
the valley, anc damage to property was esiimated .at Sioo 000 oco 
’i'i'ben the waters receced, Dayton was left covered witb mad and 
debris A pestilence was avertca oniy by prompt and energetic 
measures. Martial Ian was declared food was distributed, and 
tents were put up for the homeless A relief ftod of S750.00C 
was disbursed by the American, Red Cross and tbe CiLizens 
Rehef coaiirnttee Steps were taken to prevent the recunence 
of such a disaster Os June eS, 1915, the Miami Conservancy 
District, a political sub-divislon of the State, was establisned 
! under a new law .fo'" the purpose of building and Tnaimainmg fioed- 
r control works in the Miami vahey The plan fisaily adopted cosii- 
^ bined channel improvenient with tbe construction of five gre.it re- 
I tarding basins Five dams (from 1.200 to 6.4aoft. long, from 75 
I to 225ft high, and from 3S0 to 7Ssft thick at the base) weie 
' built across the upper vailej's oj the Miami and four of ita tribu- 
taries. Construction work began m :9i3 and was completea in 
193a. The cost was $32,000,000 Piotection has been provided 
against a flood qo'Jj greater than that of 1913 and 20‘k greater 
than the xas'dmnm estimated to be possible Following the flood 
Dayton adopted a commission-manager form of goiermnent, 
which came into eSect on Jan r. 1914 It was the first krge city 
j to install a manager and there has been no disposition to return 
to the mayoralty system 

For an account ol tbe flood of 1913 and the constTuction of the 
flood-control works see Tecumcal Reports (ro tois.) by various 
authors, published by the Mnoai Conservancy district, Daytoa, O 

DAYTON, a city of sauth-esslem Tennessee, USA. 38211 
NN.E of Chattanooga, at the foot of the Cumberland escarp- 
ment, the eouniv seat of Rhea count}'. It is served by the South- 
ern railway. The population in jgro wss i 701 In July 1935 
the little country town was the scene of the famous “anti- 
evolution’' trial in which John T, Scopes, a teacher of science in 
the high school, w'as found guilty ot hating violated a State law 
prohibiting the teaching, in ihe schools supported by the State, 
of any theories to the effect 'That man is descended from the 
lower animals Counsel for the defence included Clarence Har- 
row and Dudley Field Malone. The prosecution had the support 
of WilKain Jennings Bryan, who died iri Dayton a few days after 
the dose of the trial Mr Scopes was fined $100. but the penalty 
was set aside by tbe State Supreme court on a technicality, with- 
out any expression of opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
law A Fundamentahsi university on a hill at the back of the 
town is projected by Bryan’s admirers as a memorial. 

DAYTONA BEACH, a city of Volusia county, Fla , U S.A , 
on the Halifax nver, 50m below St. Augustine; on tbe Dixie and 
AtDntic Coast highways and the Ocean Shore boulevard, and 
served by the Florida East Coast railway. It was formed in 1926 
by the consolidation of the city of Daytona (pop, 1925, 9,592) 
and the towns of Dayrtona Beach (pop, 1925, 2,129) and Sea- 
breeze (1,792), and its population in 192S was estimated locally 
at 35,000, Daytona Beach is a popular winter resort with many 
hotels and private winter homes. The Spanish style of architec- 
ture prevails, and the assessed valuation of property m igt 7 vras 
$52,605 000 Along the hard, w'iute beach, which adjoins that of 
j Ormond, is a fine automobile racing course, where many speed 
I records have been made 

1 DEACONj a minister or officer of the Chnstian Church. The 
status and fascrions of the office have varied in different ages 
and Churcbes, arid the name is the Gr ha/coms; minister, servant. 

(a) Hie Ancient Chttrefe. — ^The office of deacon rs almost as 
old as Chrisrianity itself. Tradmon connects its origin with the 
aEpiinrinent of ‘ the Seven” recorded m'Acts vi. t-fi This con- 
nection, however, is questioned on the ground that “the Seven” 

■ are not called deacons In tbe New Testament and do not seem to 
have been identified with them rill the time of Irenaeus (c. iSo). 
Tbe 'officers of tbe Church are described in Phffipp. i i as 
‘'tflshops and deacon?*'; and in i Tim iH. S-rg the office of 
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' m' adcti-Ato W Robrnson's tDOok cited aboje, see Chivci 
is. 50-^ ft. art “On the Eany History and 
Modem Revival of Deaconessts’ ('londoa, 1850)-. ana _the works 
7ferred tu, D L<it£S Xp^mopi^^ 'ApxnioAoyia j 163-171 
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I Crurefe oioperty jfiJ nrinees diftnantiun or 
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'Sj?!) Rahnia^ {Main^, iSqq^, 

■C Zxhs.xss.cii Dif D.ensi (kr Ftau irx dm ersten J ahrhnv.ierien der 


chr. Riri-J# U5S 


«5e tram-serreu . “777^ iZu.^'r, . oerman^nev h> tiew and are frequently discovered unaisturPed 

degree* to be K-^ri:d "Or in tor Rom'mCa'moa. and A^giKan , knowledge Is yielded of man's 

CSariTte to-day ,1 mrrely as a £-ep oisards .ne pries. ’ odv=ical characteristics circumstances, macerial adiievements 

the de.con^ dunvs «re praciicaiy rvstucted « ^-J and Sf ^ 

such as reai-ng the Gespe) ceroing tte pr.est ecc , at feign Mass | d-m rT^ms but the method of disposal, the U pe of grave, the 
(,£;^ The Chtirch of Englaad. T-e Oi-iCoii'-e is rei-og j ^ deposiied with the dead, their relative positions the pos- 

« 0.-4 ,/•>.. fV:‘‘ZTi%S‘SSkt ! Sd Stat 7 0/ tie b«ly. .n 4 in Ite «'.te p.™*, <i, 

caoo a, t» !=..r „K;.K.o._,r«„l sj 4 p® ». c^. Ja-ra, g”“f f ^ my be »s,«oecl. 
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e’enisnts and pronouncaig abscmtion 


PATAJiOLITSIC PERIOD 


f f > Ch«rches of the CongregatianaX Order.— In these ; iyijg earliest haman rsinams as yet distovered — ^at Triml ipithe- 
tVnivh i.ic'uds Baptists; tee deacons ere larvcner. appointed by , ,.ff„fi,ropusy Heidelberg and Piltdown— were river-borne frag- 
tie members cf "he Church to supennteiid the finjcds! andrs | uig^its whether originally boried is unknown, but the earlier part 
cf tne Church ro-eperate with the minister in the various branches 2a5j. ggg 4,upp)je3 in several instaiices evidence of the 

ot sis work assist i.i the risltation of the sick ^attend to the \ ^lyposal of its dead by the Neanderthal race m Europe Thu-s the 

Church nroperty rno geceralH £i,'perv,se ns actm'ues. ^ _ | tiodies of the La Ferrassie man and child were protected by 

Sp- TtiomsisnLi 5 fUi- ac v.ie dtscipkna, nici J hhi c 51 L stones: a pjHon of fint-ebippings was gathered together for the 

and lib_n^ c-^r? f <Eu«duiium, 1706) , J X Seia., iloustier you^h and graves were dug for the La Chapelle man 

1 '1-2*'^“'' 'Lemiif.^tsA ' f J A Hort', The CkmttM Ecdfsio i and La ferrassie infant Belief that the dead lived on and had the 

SLondon.'iSg?; t - - - j shovra in the stone implements placed 

DEACONESS, a woman sec apart for special service in the with the Le Mousuer, Spy I, and La Chapehe bwials, and in the 
Christian Ciurcb The ongm end early history cf the otfice are ochre and food supplied for La Chapelle, and in each case the 
obscure. The arguments for its existence in apostolic times, based home of i-he dead is, as in iife, the rock-shelter or cave 
on Roni. svi i (where Phoebe is called 5iaKoros)and i Tim lii Finds from the Upper Palaeolithic period are more numerous, 


II, ard on Pliny's c'ention of two anciUae quae mmtrae dice- and here again almost ail burials are in caves or by rock-shelters, 
hantur. are har^y conclusive. But it is certain that before the including probably the remarkable oval grave fenced round with 
middle of the 4tli century there existed :n the Eastern Church an mammoth shoulder-blades at Pfedmost (Moraviaj this enclosed 
order of deaconesses of higher rank than the semen hat smilar 20 burials in squatting position, and was dug m loess close to a 
or.lets of '■virgins” and ' widows " TTie order is recc^ized in the limestoce outcrop which once probably formed a rock-shelter 
canons of the couiidls of Nicaea (305) and Chalcedon (451;, and The chief exception is the richly fumisbed single bunal in level 
many cf Ceiysostom's letters are addressed to deaconesses at ground at Brumt. The same kind of provision continues to be 
Ccaistsiitmt^le The ordmation of deaconesses resembled that of made for the dead during this epoch, but its developed culture 
deacons, bat cmveyed no sacerdotal powers or aufchontj (for provides finer implements and a wealth of personal ornament, 
^ecimens of the ondinatian servdee see Cecilia Robinson, The necklaces, armlets anklets, aprons, caps, of threaded shells and 
Miriik*ry 0/ Deacanesses. ind ed,. 1914. pp 219-2x9) Their animals’ teeth; carved bone amulets, ivory figurines Instead of 
laissitm was 10 perform ceitaia oSces in connection 'with the care the small lumps of red ochre at La Chapelle, many of these later 
of women. The functions of the deacone.s3. according to the apos- gravies are liberally bestrewn with the substance The cave-hearth 
rolical Consiftwrions, were as follows ( i) To assist at the bap- is now frequently chosen as burial-site \_Soiutre, Grimaldi) and 
tssm of women , f 2) to visit and minister to the needs of sick here occasional charred bones are more probably due to mcom- 
jad afflicted womeB ; (3 ) £0 act as door-keepers in the church and pletely extmguisfaed fires than, to deliberate cremation 
eeoducL the women to thsr seats. In the Western church an Though no invariable position characterizes palaeolithic burials, 
aiteiBpt seejiffi to have been made in the 4th cemuxy to introduce an attitude of sleep — knees bent, arm under head — ^is the most 
the order iata Gaul. The naovemeat. however, was strongly op- ; frequent la Europe; while in Africa contracted posture obtained 
posed, and was condemned by the toundk of Orange {441 ) and j in iie pakeohthic cave-burials discovered in 1927 near Lake 
Epasne fyryL De^te the prohib'tion the institutioa made I Nakuru (Xenya) and with the skeleton of the same type and 


some headraj, and traces n* it are found later in Italy, but it 1 period from OMoway (1913) further north In Lower Palaeolithic 


never became ai the West In the miadSe ages the order bfirials at La Ferrassie and an Upper Pakeoiithic at Grimaldi, 

teh into sheymee m both East and West howevey, were skeletons whose sharply bent knees and arms were 

In EKodsrj times seveml attempts bays been made to revive the pressed close against the chest So lie the dead of many primitive 
order. In 1S33 fssta^ FSedhaer fetuaded ''an order of deaconesses peqiles. bound tightly lest they walk, or use their hands for mis- 
fw tSiB pro\-hiees of at Shiserswerth The cMrf co the living 

or%fa»l aiai of the mstitaticra tos to fu® nurses for hospital S Already' in Upper Palaeolithic Spain and France there are some 
wort, blit aftorwards kteieed its niapfcafs £<£■ teaching and par- j mdications of a cidt of the skull in calvaria prepared as “howls,” 
isfa work aa weS. Kaiserswerth became tbe jareat of raasy smufer S ami in occasicsial burial of the head alone But with its closing 
lasaifa^oris. The revivai of the tsfe- in. 'iCkirci. of England j phase fAriSaa) comes the remarkable cave-burial at Ofnet (Ba- 
dges few 1^3, wiiMS MIss-Eteabeth Fmrd was sel apert hy the varfa> where the severed heads of the dead were deposited one by 
of LmeW Ckher dksccses gradtiaHy ado|>to4 the maova- 1 orie into t-wo scooped-out “nests.” six into one 27 into the other- 
tiro. hss bejm S4®ctk»ed by C^vooatim, ^ the Lambefii f They wijce odh of shells and stags teeth were cere- 

Csjsibeace k 1S97 “rea^iad with iteakfoiaesB tie iWival 0# momalhf with red ochre and aH faced west Charcoal 
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and charred rema ns near by sugges ed that the bodies were re 
mated From the same per od da e tfee hninan nones in Mas d Az 1 
(France) scraped clean of flesh ana pa n ed red be ore interment 

POST-PALAEOLITHIC 

As mankind passes through stages marked by fais discoveries of 
the crafts of stone-poLishing, copper-, bronze- and iTon-workmg_ 
we find an immense variety of funerary custom conditioned partly 
by natural and cultural resources, largely by belief as to the kmd 
oi life after death, and the relationship between dead and hving 

Cremation and Inhumation. — In Europe total cremation is 
found associated with the Late Neolithic banded-pottery and 
prtinted-pottery cultures, from Belgium to southern Russia In- 
humation was general over Europe in the earlier part of the bronze 
age, but gradually in the later part it was largely replaced by cre- 
mation, and from then on the two methods competed and alter- 
nated in different countries until the spread of Chrisaaniiy ban- 
ished cremation from European civilisation down to its modem 
retival This practice has a long and varied history in other conti- 
nents also. A mid-4th-millennium cemetery rich in gold and cop- 
per objects was discovered at Ur (Mesopotamia) m 1927 
and contained partial cremations which argued total cremations 
at an earlier epoch, by the end of that millennium inhumation 
prevailed alone at Ur. Cremation has been the usual Hindu 
meihod, frequent also among Buddhists; rare in China It was 
general among the Aztecs of Mexico, reserved only for people of 
rank in the Ma>a civilization of Yucatan, and for occasional 
criminals among the Jews In Egypt it is unknown 

Other Methods. — ^These include (i) the preservation of the 
body by smoke-drying, embalming, etc (see Mummy ) ; 
(2) exposure to birds of prey (as by the ancient Scythians, the 
Zoroastnans, the poorer Siamese), nver-committal, or other 
methods little hkely to help m identifymg the remains; (3) dis- 
posal in two stages — first, of the corpse by burial, exposure, etc , 
until the soft tissues disappear, second, of the bones either 
mdividually as in eastern South America (in jars), or collectively, 
as in neolithic British barrows, in the great neolithic hypiogemn 
at Hal Saflieni (Malta), or in vaults of mediaeval English churches 
such as Hythe 

Posture and Orientation. — lu many cultures and religions 
a aefinite position is given to the dead The posture usually ranges 
from tightly contracted to fully extended, the former tending to 
be associated with more primitive, the latter with higher civihza- 
tions , the body usually lies on side or back, or is seated, and it is 
frequently onentated in a given direction Thus m Egypt the 
tightly contracted pre-d>mastic posture gradually loosens as the 
dynasties pass until full extension is reached in the Middle King- 
dom From the Old Kingdom onwards the body usually lies with 
head north, face to the sunrise In England bo^es lay contracted 
till shortly before our era, but orientation varied until Christianity 
taught that the feet of the dead should be towartk the east, 
whither they must hasten at the last trump. The custom mainly 
holds in England still, but Norway and Holland have long 
abandoned it, except in country districts Buddhist tradition — 
where Buddhists bury — dictates head north, face upward, as 
Buddha died. The Mohammedan must he on his right side, facing 
Mecca, but the Japanese in his tub-shaped cOffin sits n^iright, 
like some among our ancestors in chambered barrows 

Tomb-fumiture. — Bunals bare of all else but (onginally) a 
garment or shroud are not infrequent, and betoken sometimes 
poverty, sometimes high beliefs strict Jews must bury thus But 
further protection is usually afforded The pre-dynastic Egyptian 
and early Sumerian were often wrapped in matting, though pan- 
shaped and bucket-shaped pottery coffins were already in use. 
Shpper-shaped pottery coffins were common among the Chorote- 
gans (Nicaragua) and Parthians , large jars, in Greece at the end 
of the and millennium, in prehistoric southern India, in the 
Americas Wicker-work, wood, stone, marble — aE have played 
their part in coffining the dead As to possessions : sometimes the 
latter have none, sometimes a sophisticated civilization cheats 
them, with useless imitations; but mostly the objects are real, 
vnhicd m hfe and i m death 


Type of Tomb The use of caves as epukhres conLnued n 
he \eol h c per od usually ..s sepu! nres alone and in the Late 
Neoli h c were excava ea the first au fic al bur ai ca es In Med 
itetianean lands !.he smgle cave entered mrect from cliff-iace 
then added an entrance-passage, as the trench in level ground 
gained a sice-chamber, then doth gradually developed extra 
chambers and niches These eiabciations culminated in catacombs 
such as those of Panticapoeum (Crimea) and — most elaborate of 
all — of Rome. MegaEthic tomb-architecture sprang up in Neo- 
lithic, flowered and died in Bronze (see Megaliths j In Neolithic 
times the first barrows also were piled up as bunal-places and 
memorials. But as mansimd elaborates — piavs out — these various 
ideas conceived in his imagmative adolescence, he reverts ever and 
again to the simple grave as standard; while throughout we find 
the simple grave persists for simple folk 

Bibliocrvfhv — Hastings, jER£ sv “Death and Diapomi of the 
Dead ' (1911) , M. Ebert, Jtmllenkoa der Vorgeschichte (1924- ) , 

C, E Vulbamj, Immortal Man (1926) (M, L. T ) 

In the early tunes of Neanderthal man the bodies of the dead 
vjere buried with some ceremony, and, with the apparent excep- 
tion of one or two very primitive tribes, there is no known people 
to-day which does not dispose of its dead in some well-defined 
traditional manner The treatment of the corpse however, is not 
as a nte complete in itself, it is but an madent in a series of rites 
When a community loses one of its members especially anyone 
of importance, it suffers a shock, and the rites connected with the 
dead are to be regarded as the stereotjqied behaviour of society by 
which it readjusts itself during such a period of strain and emo- 
tional disintegration For this reason their correct performance 
is important to society The more serious the loss, that is, the 
greater the value of the deceased to the community, the more 
elaborate wiE these rites be and the greater the number of people 
which they concern The very aged, on the other hand, and those 
who have long been iE and who, therefore, have for some time 
taken little part in the hfe of the commumty, often receive scant 
attention at death and may ev en. be buned alive, since, socially, 
they are m a sense already dead 

There are many variations in the ceremonies connected with 
death, and in the treatment of the corpse, but each has its recog- 
nized procedure from which deviations are rare, and in all there 
seem to be three distmct phases The first lasts from the time of 
death, or when all hope of the sick person's recovery is abandoned, 
until the beginning of the rites directly connected with the disposal 
of the body, the second is during the performance of these rites, 
the third is covered by the period from the disposal of the body 
till the cessation -of mourning. 

When the individual is dead, or regarded as dead, the corpse 
is usuaEy washed and decorated and a ceremony of leave-taking 
may be gone through, often accompanied by the presentation of 
gifts The duration of this period vanes considerably according 
to the Importance of the deceased or to the affection felt for him 
For a commoner a day or two may suffice but for a chief it may 
occupy many weeks and the body is sometimes partiaUy embalmed 
to prevent decomposition from setting in during this time If it 
is suspected that death was due to foul play, especiaEy sorcery 
omens are now carefully observed or the body is asked to indicate 
in some recognized manner the guilty person or village, Friends 
and relatives having now said farewell, the body is laid to rest 

The number of ways m which a body can be disposed, are six. 
inhumation or burial, cremation preservation, exposure, water- 
burial and hastenmg decomposition by artificial means Occasion- 
aUy the bodies are exposed for destruction by wild animals. Many 
or aE of these methods are sometimes found in use among a single 
people. Where this is so, the mode of disposal of the body is 
usually determined by his social status, by membership of some 
social group, his achievements in life or the cause of Ms death In 
general, such methods as preservation and the artificial hastening 
of decomposition are reserved mainly for those who have been 
important m fife. Those who are mumportant to society are 
usuaUy given a form of disposal which entails Ettle trouble or 
expense The cause of a person’s death often affects profoundly’ 
the fate both of the body and scml A who has lEcd by 
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a^'s, T^cfcf -vho ar„' 
ar?: iLkcr. .c; '..ri“-Ln' :.-;i-: ir'im ;r:"ajLir’ ine i.aine sjch a= 

pv’t n:? :£jrrbj i: the i'ecL ce tfea corpse so thi* ttc spirit nuy 
E.-i ’ivi.k las.r s ciics -ar trc-rs casr '■at. grata pint it m^y not 
sacjy iL Bfi »r bijntirs to'a Lady one s.' dt-^troyine tbs sout 

Inhuinatioa.— hc-rt inhunioticn b piractised there is olien a 
ly aLv -I'uitrc a‘ a h'tis ttiilatre (rtm the tilla??, 
V he;-t al> ai c^', con u, jctty are hur.ci. or there may be separate 
or?? f'lr the i3't“ir;ii' kirJreos 'at'di co"nit*t>S£ it, ocfasifiSirih 
oae .s "'"'er-CG for mep ir,r; onottscr for v< 0 TreK Tbrse are otien 
car* tiiitv 'esfed ted are =o',c;i'<ics ased tor ‘he nesuncs of the 
n. .a^e rodpcij. Frcot.'^rib hoiTevor. ce'netsrsea are ixbocti'^ and 
rite cf mtn s grave is erher fixed by tradititn Js for ia- 
b'-ance Li hi? et'dtr, or m.-iore the thresco’-d fif 2 .s bouse, or 
^ejected by himseif cr his h^i’^s Tbe most jeunl form of grave is 
a trench, sometmie; shaitotv, cNic^i'tonalh- of considerable depta, 
btK jcete are more elaborate A comman terra is a pit 3t the oot- 
tnm of %hicfc a hcraortal recess is excai tted and in this the corpse 
'« 5aid. the pit tfeng nsiiahy cue not always filled m aften^-ards 
H some areas the rrat'e is an arderrround chamber approached 
bv a sohtermnean passage To prevent ibe son toiiching the corpse 
'he sides of the grate are sotmerlmes Imed 'sith wood, stone leaves 
or mats, or the Lod> ilsesi is carefuoj -wTapiped up Wooden cof- 
hos ace used b> some tribes, or. among sea-farmg peoples, the 
deceased iS buried in hts canoe The supersiracinre of the grave 
may be only a low hurnmoefc of e-'rth out. over the remains of 
important people, brge mounds ate often erected A small h'ac is 
often set up wer »r beside the grate to protect the soul fwhich 
ustnily hngers near the body imtii decompasitioti is ccmplete'j 
frsHn the rocletnenciea of the weather Grave-stones are also 
tsected as isemoruk and as temporary abodes for the spirits when 
they desire to visit the living 

Creaiatioa,^ — -The destmetien of the corpse by fire has a world- 
wide (JisinhutitHi Often it is restricted to a certain class of 
people, notably chiefs, but sometimes where other methods arc 
normal it is used for lunatics workers of black magic and other 
dangermas memhers of soc,etv. When such people are burnt the 
remains are generally thrown aws.y In other cases they are buried, 
ctiA ceEfemo&ully iato w iter or pk'-ed in ossuaries beionglng to 
a ibdrvd cr m.Hage group Sometimes some .member of the 
deceased’s family keeps them, or cectain of leent, and treasures 
ifertR ss i ffeik with the soul of the departed The construcuon ct 
lite pyre, and the kind cf timber used are generally decreed fay 
custom, since any aevui.i£m brings misfortiins on the soul of the 
dficessed 

Freseryatlori. — -The practice of presmuag the bodies of the 
dead is act resmeted to aaciect Egypt It fe found to-day among 
tribes scattered tbim^hout the worid and even aaiocg such prim- 
ttu'e US those of Tacres straits. Geueraliy it is reserves! for < 
chiefs or priests. methods used vary considerably Preserva- 
rives, ©icfa as skafcoE bouey. salt, butter or the sbai'icgs of certain 
woods :;r« cesautoBi sometaaes the body is dried by sniofcing, 
uaiaKr ptec^ieii hf evs&ceradiea or to extract tie juices, I 

asd sam^sees k k pkicffii ift a sealed ■wooden eSgy or coffin. In 
orse tribe in East Afecs. s fire js St on the top oi the grave wdh ■ 
ife mten&cee of b(K|y i 

fecjKsaBe, — More csssrpaua tfaaa l^tEeiYatlon is tie cistoini i 
of espesi^ the dead m trees, f ociss or m pfetfonns erected in 
tibe ptrdOKs or tfee teb. Where Qa k hot and dry 
thas TOy result i» desiefcatioa -which, prssjfa^ is feiteraied. Else- | 
wiers corpse © ieft to tfecMtptmffisd tita fwaites are collected I 
mA to rAs m ^med as aa osa^y. Deri^ the peared 

iM ofrea fee tes# a^isganetraie? rdb j 
it jn^ fxabOtr w «e6a- M Ihih 
BWwt, im ak- mr to dhaoelr 

okjt:;liooMefii^c(%hQ£koo^-alAtttoteqk;i9^«t^ tkk«1k 


o LH! £v (iep X! 0 soil odgagr ei.a ni land o coralfane 

a i. sue ormaten t’’eo^iou altema e olaythebodj 
on >ne g.o.. lO. 

Artificial pecomposition. — Artificial means to hasten de 
corrpcsic.ta are often reserved for impcrtant men It iS some 
times ejected oy 'warmir.g ifae body over a slow fire or oy "washing 
i: raoularlv and 'scraping aw ay the putnfyrag flesh If only a por- 
tion.~oz the body is to be cleaned, such as the head, -which is 
treasured fa" minv who have an ancestor cult. IhiS may be 
wrc-ncted of: and placed m a termites nest to be eaten clean, 
vhib the rest of the body is disposed eisewhere. 

Water Burial— To fling a corpse into the water is an easy 
mode of isposai and ss, therefore often the fate of slaves, for- 
eigners or people of no account. But there are tnfaes among whom 
It is not considered ar. nitdistinguished end, and some individiiah 
m,.y e-> en request to be buried at sea, because they “fake wash 
all tune long "salt water ’’ Certam parts of the coast are in some 
Alands set aside as -water ceoeteriea where, after being -wrapped 
up to protect them from the fish and weighted to prevent them 
from being washed on shore, the facdiss are sunk In the Solortioti 
isunds, however where sharks are regarded with veneration, the 
dead are laid cn the reef for these creatures to complete the burial 
A .method fnct strictly “water-burial "j is that of placing the 
deceased in a canoe and pushing it out to sea. This was formeriy 
practised ir. many parts of PoHmesia, and is recorded from the 
Caireroons, where the ccasial inhabitanrs set the figure of a bird 
on the prow of a funeral canoe to guide it on its w'ay because 
those for whom it is done are descendants of an immigrant people 
who at death, must return across the sea to the land of their 
origin. This may also explain the other forms of sea-bunal and 
likewise the use of a canoe as a coffin; certainly the latter iS 
soraetimes definitely connected with an after world which must 
be reached by boat 

Orientation. — ’Wherever inhumation, cremation or exposure 
are the cusiom, the position in -which the body is placed and the 
onentatiOE in the grave or on pyre or platform, are important 
Even so insignificant a point as -whether the body is laid on its 
right or left side may affect the fate of the soul m the land of the 
dead The corpse may he extended on its back or front, of be 
seated upright or recline with flexed knees Sometimes if buried 
on land or in the sea it may' be fixed as though standing, the erect 
position in the -water being obtained by weighting the feet A 
very common position for burial is lying On one side with knees 
drawn up and the hands raised to the face as in sleep, though it 
has also been suggested that this is in imitation of an infant before 
Mrth 

Often there is no definite onentation Ev'en in one cemetery the 
bodies may be facing m many different directions But it is fre- 
quently the custom for ihe head to point or the face to look to- 
wards that point of the compass where lies the other world or the 
land whence the people have migrated. 

Secondary Disposal.— -The disposal of the remains after cre- 
marion and exposure is a necessary pan of the funeral rites. But 
eves -where inhumation is practised the bones are sometimes ex- 
humed and laid in a special spot, often as a regular part of the 
rttual which may take place at a definite time after the burial or 
on a great anm:^ ceremeny -when the bones of all who havre died 
■wirhin the year are finally laid to rest Among people who have 
a cuJt of the dead the skull is often kept by the Eving to be an 
abode for the soul if it wishes to visit this -world. Other bones are 
also sometimes kept, not as sbeioes, bur for use in magical cere- 
monies dr for the making of weapons. This secondary disposal 
of tern marks close of the period of mourning and may be fee: 

the deceased the last act hi the passage rite {see Passage Rites), 
as a ceremony whereby the soul is fmally despatched to the other 
world of which eotmmifiily it is henceforth a full member Soiiie- 
thnes. heiwevifcr, esbumatioti and secondary disposal are only pa-- 
foRPed uiMier exce|sSoBa! circumstances. If a soul troubles the 
hvhig, the ^dy may be dtig up and eithefr removed elsewhere or 
desJxoytd by fee or Water Often the iOdt i{*If tod'eates tfnte i 
fticii a XEimWai, md it may rirung/i^ df 

abode before it finds om: to it» ft e its 
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eittwT to a relative m dreams, by crmsing s.ckiics5 arid 
fortane 

Grave-goods. — To the savage the dead closely resemble the 
living m both psychological and physical make-up It often seems 
tha. at death the soul is conceived as being weak just as its body 
ws' To give It increased vitahty the mourners cut themselves 
and allow the blood to dnp on to the corpse, for blood is the 
ehrir of life The laying of food on the grave and the lighting of I 
li'-es are plainly the result of this material conception of the soul, 
but the reasons given for the practice vary Sometimes the jour- 
nev to the other world is long and the food is for the support of 
the traveller on his way In other places it is intended for 
the comfort of the disembodied creature during the time that it 
hangs about its home, before departing to join its ancestors The 
gTave-goods destroyed or buried with the body are definitely for 
use m the land of the dead, which in physical and social formation 
is very hke that of the living. In it a man will need those things 
which were valuable in life — ^weapons, tools, wealth. They are 
therefore buried or burnt with Mm, if buried they are often 
broken in order that their non-material essence may be released 
Pots have been found specially made as grave-goods with holes 
m the bottom or with uncompleted designs, through which this 
spiritual part can escape The kdling of a man’s favourite wife or 
slaves is a further logical result of this conception of hfe after 
death, for he will continue to need them to mmister to his wants 
To avoid the actual destruction of the property cheap imitations 
may be buried or burnt as in China to-day, or the objects may be 
laid on the corpse while it lies in state and removed before dis- 
posal in this way the dead man retains the use of them in the 
other world and his heirs have the use of them in this 

Brsr.ioGiwpEi'' — H. R Rivers, “The Pmrutive Conception of 
Death,” in The Sibbert Journal, vol x (1512), E Durkheim, The 
Elementary Forms oj the Rehgiow Ltfe, pp, 396 ff (trans J Sn-am, 
191s) , A R Radchfie Brown, The Andaman Islanders, pp 285 S 
(tgaal , B Malinowski, ‘ Science, Magic and Religion,” m Science, 
Religion and Reality (edit J Needham, 1925) also D I Bushnell, 

' Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan and Caddoan Tribes,” in The 
Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American Ethnology BnlleUn Si 

(C H. W.) ' 

DEAD RECKONING, the computation of a sMp’s position 
derived from the latitude and longitude last determined, from the 
direction of the compass and rate and time of sailing according to 
the log, reference also being made to astronomical observation for 
correction and comparison of this method See Navig.ation, 
and .Aerial Navigation 

DEAD RENT. The fixed rent payable under the leases of 
nanes or quarries and paid m addition to the stipulated royalties 
This payment secures to the owner of the mineral a certain in- 
come, and ensures that the mine or quarry is worked in his interest, 
since if the property lies idle the dead rent must be paid {See 
Rent ) 

DEAD SEA, the lake in southern Palestine in which the river 
Jordan terminates It is bounded on the north by the Jordan 
valley — at that point broad, and and forbidding, on the east by 
the escarpment of the Moabite plateau, on the south by the desert 
of the Arabah, and on the west by the mountains of Judaea. It 
has a lei^gth of 47 m and a breadth of 10 m , a superficial area 
of 360 sqm, and a mean depth of 1,080 feet Its surface level, 
which has a seasonal variation of 10 to 15 ft., lies about 1,300 
ft. below that of the Mediterranean, and is the lowest sheet of 
water on the earth’s crust The Jordan alone pours into the Dead 
sea on a daily average a volume of water estimated at 6 million 
tons, and in the winter season torrents — very few of which are 
peramial — from the hills to the east and west add their ccmtnbu,- 
hon. The rainfall in the Dead sea valley seldom ^ceeds 5 in 
m the year There is, of course, no efBuent The heavy inflow is 
cariifid off by evaporation (estimated at 13^ mm per day), 
visible in strange looking blue-white clouds which float half- 
formed, and ethereal above the waters Aji interesting feature i? 
the peninsula, called from its sh^e the JJsdn (tongue) vtoeh 
Ejects from the east shore The x* to the Sitcth of ihij. poiigi 
a depth qf froni 3 tq 30 ft whii^^mti 
h t Uw -eairtepo shore, » th^ pcpit pLgregteat -itoolh 


(i,3iO feet"! 

Geology. — ^The Dead sea occupies the lowest p 
Jordan rift-valiey or trough-fault, caused by the sh 
of the snip of earth s crust confined by the two parai 
visible in the rock wails on either side of the \al 
Jurassic anO Cretaceous peneds an extended Mediter 
ered Syna and Palestine, but during the Tertiary pern 
sive upheaval of the sea-bed produced land The earti 
was uneten creating tirinldes (the Lebanons and 
western Palestine) and causing the fractures whicn 
the Jordan-Dead sea depression There seems reason 
that prior to the Pluvial period, which later followed 
of this region was similar to that now prevailmg a 
Dead sea was approximately the same size as at ores 
the Pluvial period the surface of the Dead sea gradua 
It reached a height of i 40a ft. above present leve 
quently higher than the Mediterranean At this sta 
vast inland sea stretching soo m from Huleh m the 
point 40 m beyond its present southern limit Its 
capable of supporting Hfe and remams of its faunt 
found m its marginal deposits. 

A dry period supervened during which evaporatic 
over precipitation causmg a gradual shrinkage until 
interval only a remnant of the great sea remained It 
wake deposits of marl, gjpsum and salt, and cle 
beaches to bear silent witness to the uneven course of 
The formation of the Lisan and of Jebei Csdum a 
south-west shore, must have occurred subsequent to 
of contraction, since both are composed entirely of 
trine deposits The strata of the Lisan dip to the east 
there has been an upheaval of the floor of the Ghoi 
missible to conjecture that the crustal movements d 
to continued faulting, which forced up the Lisan and J 
forming a southern escarpment of varying elevation a 
base line, depressed at the same time the sea-bed to 
the Lisan where its deepest part is known to be \ 
confined to the north ot this barrier, what is now 
end of the Dead sea would be dry land At no \ ery 
the sea broke this barrier at its western side, aided 
by another tremor, or by merely overflowing, as it 
at a point where the barrier was low That the iev'el 
sea is now rising, and has seemingly been rising for 
well established Since Kitchener’s survey in 1883-84 
nearly 20 fSet. Since 1900 it has not risen more tha 
however The chief contributing factors to this nse 
the encroachment on the sea of the Jordan delta, 
raising of the sea-bed through fresh layers of pre 
chmate that seems to be growing more moist 

Salinity. — The water of the Dead sea is inter 
Whilst ocean water has a salinity of 4—6^, Dead set 
tains 23—25% of Salts Exhaustive analyses of water 
different farts and at different depths have been mac 
lowmg selection from the analyses made by Terreil 
A IS surface water at the north end. B iso metres d 
of Kas el-Feshkha, C 500 metres deep, at the same 
Trace 
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a e cr ec ^re hgT aiom. Comorrah and Zoar, 
i.vLij *1; :ns snu’-^h-as-'t coraar of the Dead sea, on the iovier 
i-ji-rses if tse atj> perennul streans in that region the Nunieiraii 
t^e EsII and the Knrahl respects ve!y tnt now of course beneath 
the ^i-i. Kyie and Ainngat tvoald SiSign cnt one tov^a to each 
R afercocrse and th.nL fhat Aoinnb and Zeboim kosl; be soczbt 
ej-enhere, Ve: if t£ie> i^oiild but think of these p^emmsl streams 
meandering over tae pia.r. to meet the sea wst of the Lisan the 
v^s■Jon pictured is of an oasis like Damnstas. a rentable ‘garden 
ot the Lore nhere there tiouid be room for Admah and 2 sboim 
and indeed, many otners. 

The dfeinti jssotiations of its nsme are not borne out by the 
sea Jtse*L The rvild tale^) of mediaeva! travellers that m its poison 
ous air no plant coxd live, that oser its dread viateTS no bird 
could fly and iaat no wares ever disturbed its gloomy surface, 
are figments of the insagiration The doom of Sedom and Gomor- 
rah mnsi needs be vent large on the waters that hid them "To 
thiiifc of iMs lake as sombre is quhe an illusion, its intease colour- 
ing, its vaned effects of light, its scarped overhanging slopes, 
broken by deep gorges, produce a picture of Wild and aubKme 
beauty.” Its winter climate, with a temnerature of rr” F bv dav 


Tae dens *} o' the waier is rojzhh 1 :6n. increasing 
iro.-r r.onh ti md w.th the donih At the sc..caen: end the 
ifensVy != £ rf? In consequence the waccr ;n the Dead sea fmas 
.bat wkm hV v.a:cr re.rches bjs armp’ts he i*- swept off ois feet 
."ui ju tc* shoulucr-, ire ah the tune cut of the water 

V, ,6-Tj th; wtttr j.s ptraiffefl to dn cr* aanas or uothing the 
tiSukU'S -luknyjss is coPattly ini-'icrc(. ib>, Xo an;nia< hfe can ! 

h IS hish brought aown Ly the .’'orcan de and 

'i-Tijih load spf ine sta~b rus From th:. silt pools on the north 
^hure sm.. from Jic Jetjej Usiium the B.coum hme seen in the 
hoDlt cf letriesfitg ssh to smuggle &21: was a Gcseriiment ■ 
manopoX under ihe Tjtss ar>c continues to be sc under the new 
I’alestine reghne, i 

Keceu? in, ei illation, has shown that the nver Jordan comes 
a.n unusua'U high percentage of sails especially sodium chloride 
and m3g.>ie3iun V.r!oride In the Dt-ad sea *he sodium chlonde ' 
crystaiiiacs out but the ntagnestuin chloride remains in solu- j 
nor With r'lgnesiiiin cs a pernicnsnt and increasing eienteci in ■ 

Dead sea water, its ra " 

set; cakuiscie, the age o. __ . ^ 

suiipie anthmet-c. From the data available to him Irwia puts ■ there in 1934: '■‘With proper irrigation three large oases total- 
tae figure at 53 coo ye^rs — ofavzously much too low ! hng perhaps lo.coo ac , could be made into a veritable tropical 

Situincn. or more exavtJy, asphuit floats ashore on occasion ‘ garden Tie atmosphere was pure and refreshing and there was as 
2t IS .'ullecced and used as a protection ag imst worms and grubs m , lutfe swamp s.msil as may be found anywhere along the shores 
w,ney,.rds Accordins to Arab writers, jt had many medicinal of salt water. Tie scenery is beautiful. suDume and romantic far 
s-irtues Search :s now bejng nude for peiroleum in tie Dead s« ' beyond that of many oi the winter resorts of the world. Gnder 
area_ ^ ^ proper irrigation with the establishment of & motor boat and 

History,— No other sea has had such a variety of names The . auwaiobile iirje to Jencho and Je.nisalem, this plain may soon vie 
term "dead sea ' was first introdu^-ed by late Creek writers, and j wrth Luxor as a winter health resort ’’ 

IS used by Pausaaias, Galen, Justm and Eusebius To the Ha- ' The fuctme of this, the most interesting of all seas, will be 
brews r. was ‘'the sea," “the salt sea,” “the oca of the Arabah, ’ ' watched with interest whilst modern enterprise takes a hesitating 
The eastern sea.” To Josephus it was “the asphalt sea,” “the | step towards the fulcimcnt of Ezekiel's prophetic vision 
Sodoc-i’-lsh sea," whilst io Arab waters it was "the sea of ; Bibuoosaphv — G eobey. etc W F Lyndi, Report cf U S Expedt- 
Ea’rah Zoar) ’’ “the stinkii^ sea.’’ “the sea of overwheinang ’ 1 the Jiepd Sea and Jordan (iSsa) , L Lartel. 

“the dead sea” and “the sea of Lot, ‘ This last is its modern Geolosy 

^^gn-Mioa JLston^iiy, merest m the Dead sea centres m the Pa-estme. s> (1^6) ; M B^lanAenliom' Emstehwig’^M Ge^kchte 
ui&teal narratives of Anraham and Lot, and the destruction of i da, Toien Meeres, ZeiUchr Dentsek Pak i eretm (1896) ; Natur- 
Stxjom Slid Gocicrtah At &i-Gcih, on its western shore. David 1 'ffjrse^chafihche Sludten am Toien hSeer und am Jordantal tiqti) , 


beauty,” Its wmer climate, with a temperature or 75'’ F by day 
and fio to hs® by night is probably the finest in the world The 

. _ , . . _ possibility of the development of some oases on its south-east 

of entrj- cad the cubical content of the | shore as winter resorts has been suggested Here is the testimony 
tae Dead sea oecoaes a matter of ' of the Xenia seminary expediUon, which spent part of the winter 


took ret^e. Tc the south of En Gedi lies the fortress of Masada. 
^Scbb&h), built by Jonathan .Maccabeus, the refuge of Herod 
and Manamne when the Parthiam took Jerusalem (4? b.c.), and 
scene of ihe Iasi stand and seif-destruction of Eieazor and 
his devoted band of allots after the fail of Jerusalem (a.p. 70) — 
this ia.'t a gnm tale of Roman detenmnation and Jewish beroiaiii 
in earfy Times tl^ sea was navigated, as Tadius and Josephus 
bear witness, and under the crusaders the new navigsuon dues 
formed part of the revenues of rhe lords of Serak. The Turkish 
suhms^of more recenJ limes regarded the sea as their pnvate 
posse^kai, and solo to individuals the exclusive right of putting 
ht»ts tffi it. T^fi Turks, yrith German assistance, pji a dctiila of 
motor boats os, the sea during the World War. and in 1921 one 


fc,, G Mastermaa, Rm am Fail oi ike Level of the Dead Sea 
(Fai Expl Fund Quart Statement, 1913); V. Sciwobel 
Die Landesaatar PaUstmas, Da; Land der Bibet <1914) : W Irwin, 
• The Saits of the Dead Sea and River Jordan,” Geograbhicai Journal 
♦59^3) J ^ E Day, “Geology of the Dfad Sea/’ Bibleotheca Sucra 
U92+) 

History, etc.- Guide Books to Palestine; G A Smith, Historical 
Geography of the Rely Land (1695, etc 1 ; L Gautier in Emydap 
..r . Huntington. Palestine and its Transjormation ticii), 

M. G. Kyle and W P. Albnght, ‘ Archaeological Snney of the Ghot 
m Search for the Cities of the Plain,” Bibhoikeca Sacra ( 1024) (Xenia 
Seminary fij^ditioa) , Arabic and Persian sources in G Le Strange, 
J^wspine i^jider the M j>shfrss lz 8 go} . Ito 

2 city in the Black hills of western South, 
Dakota. U S A , am N E of Lead, the county seat of Lawrence 
county It lies in a narrow canyon 4 ssoft. above the sea, on 


i«tor boats and ^4 sailing vessel were' plying on j ^deSl Hghway 85. ST ^eTv^T^'^hf bSU? S’ tS 

undex the waters of the sea at its north end or its somi eE^r 1 kmSSSS”? sSheTt?® and gold-mining 

an us eastera or western shui«s, cemOTues to accupv the mmds ! ® smehers and cyanide mills. In 

and e*cKe fc xngm^r of inmrfeators Altbomtii riie oue^tfnn m this region was made public The 

sslmc?t cenakUv drr ksd wkian hfe'^onc tki® uLt in this ^ colourful history is commemorated fay an 

Mmm B Viokm tS ^ a natural amphitheatre rimmed by steep 

into pfey eryptsve forces wisose catsstrooMc are I toffi^erslup by the Ogiala Sioux, and Deadwood 

jmft ess^Nsdaloffi ef the TCenm seijiHarv atH A'SfMwifan. ^ ^ that protected the early shipments of gold 

b cS j s,srs,si’^ r ", •* 
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recrgin.'^ed as the Na'icnat Ln-'Lt,'ji.e for tic Deaf and carae into 
hejng fn Ap--.i :c;5 The ixim" attention cf iste Institute has 
been dc-vo'-ec in hi. industnal c jnufu'jr.s 0: the deaf, the condi- 
iicns tsf tr.e deaf ir pojr-.ax inst.t-taGr.s aaJ insr.tai hospitals, 
ittii.er cidsenshtp ct irs dc..t 

Tse eenerii cbjet's of the Institute are — The prevention of 
deifeess, the educaticn of the deaf uitiuiiBg the proper admln- 
ist’-at'C’i c: the hw eheci.rg the attenJancs :f deaf children at 
stsitabie schoefs, and the furtherancd cf their early training, the i 
re-ecacation of the pari,au>’ cent through speech-reading, the ' 
proMsson cf cSic.ont training in trades fur children leaving school, 
ani of apportunitifis for ccntinucd academic s‘iidy tee adiust- | 
n ecE of cmcia! and trafe reguiations tshere they operate harshly | 
against tae deaf sRorkcr, the provision of opportunities for the , 
higher education of the deaf, the adequate care of the blind- 
deaf and the mentally defective deaf, tee social elevation and 
fu‘ier citiiesshup of the deaf t supplying uiformatioii to and ad- 
vising pisQlic departments private bodies, and incAidudls needing 
assistance, and genetali>, by propaganda, whether m the way of 
local or national actios, to ii^uenca the public m favour of the 
deaf, wjih a view to braigiiig about necessary reforms. 

Interna doiral Action. — At the Ir.teraational Co.nference of 
Tescaeis of the Deaf held in Londoa in 1915, winch was attended 
by kadfng erperrs from some :$ nations, recommendations were 
adopted argsig the need for opportunities for the higher educa- 
tion and techmeal traiaiisg of the aeaf after school age; the estab- 
of classes for the partially deaf m conaection with 
schools for hearing children, such classes to be taught by 
E|ieeuiist teaclreis of the deaf ; the enforceixsent of a compulsory 
tesHEg teat ia ekaioitary schools in order to ensure the detection 
and tseatmeSE of deafness in its earlv stages the appomtinsit of 
ijatfonal cemmlttses to enquire into, and report igjon. all matters 
aScctii^ tbe edstatiero, traum^ mdustnal and social conditions 
of the deaf in tte vnriots countries represented; and the estab- 
hshsieit Hi every country of a national organiaatioti to iwosnc^e 
the gpeeraf i^erests of the deaf EhrovgEcut hfe The Confenence 
asa tfecMed to esi^iishi an hiiemationai orgamration of teachers 

I>eoiaaj±u — -TI hs was the first cooniry in tbe world to intro- 
dtwe Iw neyal decree in tsi” con^oisory instniction for deaf 
chaioFea. sebed ws$ qieEed at Copenhagen in 1S07 

Use State for tbe edacation of all deaf dsiidren. The 

ceft^aisory psrisd d edaCation is & years, cMkfeeoi being admitted 
to school betweest the ages ol 7 and 3 CSassficarioii hs good sad 
SSKsst of rhs- cMi^m arfe iaE^t' ers^y A pri^Sortfen 'are tai^t 
meEis of wriSlag 

_ ISSnrwaj-j — ^As ia Desma^ tSe'eifeca&si of tbe deaf in hTor- 
Wfay le by ihfe Stahe. -foa: Has pts^wsse the ecrantry fe 

into tw efc&ris, iwsttfe and gsfatb, eadi isaving a'sdwol 
vAace ffBpils ffira ^nfeted aass^. fe- a jtovfite ^ricnl- 

Ushl aad Irade school m Sooth Kitwwsy. - 

to 1036, tatlhe other Seaa^mvian cmjstries, ^ 
the ^ the deaf hi Swsto wah wn , ffeT tflV>i feeal [ 

the ^te rsily a gnml per.'hesd for th»pta-- | 

ptoK/'lft ftea was n sntemtee fefws: [ 

'' ' ' ■ i', . I 


HoiZaad.— In=tru;tic.n fur the deaf goes as far back as 1-90 
v.-i£ii an t,sti...te for the Deaf end Dumb was founded at 
Grcnmccn batch schools for the deaf are aE private and ars 
sjhs’dired by the state .-cd municipal authorities Cmldren are 
on the crai ineihcc. tme nearly ail pupils learn a tranc 
France. — The Ac: of i35a made ir.struci.on for deaf children 
ct.rrnt.bor> Besides several state schools there are many schools 
arc\'cniruiied by religious ana private bodies The Aa 
;.un..L Itsltui-on in Paris W’as founded in i7Sr The one m 
BorJermv ui :795, and the one m Chambery in 1S60 The age ot 
adm.ssion of candreti is 6 > cars althougn children may be ad- 
mitted earLer 

Japan. — The education of the deaf in Japan is of compara 
{ive V rece.it txowih The first special school was established in 
Kjotc in 1073 In 1913 a biii was passed by Parliament granting 
state aiU ta schools for the deaf (C Sk ) 

BiBtJGGECPKx- — j. K Love, Deaf Miitam (Glasgow, 1S9S), and 
The Dec Chzld (Bristol, roii) Arnold cn the Educaiton of the Deaj, 
an E-epev.hor, azzd a Rf.de'j, oj ike French a/id German System^, 
revised and rewetten bj A Farrer (tyor) , K J Story, Speech for the 
Dec; tigai), and Speech-reading tor 'he Deaf — Not Dumb (lyioj 

UKITED STATES 

The increasing emphasis on. oralism in the United States is 
fireasiing down tbe barriers that separated the totally or partially 
deaf from normal people when only signs were used The teach 
mg of speech and hp-reading is naw generally prevalent so that 
the word “dumb’" is stnpped of its one-time significance in 
America As the deaf are educated, they cease to be dumb The 
latter word has been eliminated by law irom titles of msututiors 
.According to the 1920 census the deaf numbered 44,S8S but an 
unofficial estimate of tctalljr and parually deaf runs into milhons 
Education. — The first attempt to teach a deaf-mute recorded 
in the United States was Philip Melson’s in Rowley, Mass , 1679 
From 1773 to 1776 there was a deaf boy m John Harrowers 
school. Fredericksburg, Va , but not until the early igth century 
was concerted action taken to educate deaf children. Francis 
Green, of Boston, whose deaf son was sent to Edinburgh to be 
educated at Thraias Braidwood’s institution, became much inter- 
ested in the problem. With some ministers, he attempted a cen- 
sus of Massachusetts, 1803 when 75 deaf were found They then 
estimated 500 deaf m the United States and urged the creation 
of a speaal school In 1810 in New Tork, the Rev Dr Jotin 
Stanford found several deaf children in the city almshouses and 
tried to instruct tiiem, efforts which later resulted in the found- 
ing of the New A’'ork institution A grandson of Thomas Braid 
wood, John Braidwood, began to teach a family of deaf children 
in A’lrgmia in 1812, later estabhshmg a school. After six precarious 
years alternately in that State and New A'ork, he died, and the 
first Amencan oral school for the deaf ended Meantime, the 
case of Alice CogsweE, the deaf daughter of a Hartford physi- 
aan, interested a group of men Their investigations, 1812 dis- 
closed S4 deaf in the vicinity They estimated 400 in New Eng- 
land and 2,000 in America In 1815 they organised a society to 
instruct the deaf, raised $2,278 and sent a young minister, the 
Rev Thomas Ht^kins Gallaudet, to Europe to learn methods of 
teeching the deaf Gallaudet studied the sign language method 
at the Abbe Sicard’s school m Paris, which influenced the whole 
course of the education of the deaf ip. America When Gallaudet 
returned in 1816, he was accompanied by tbe celebrated Laurent 
Cleic, himself deaf, one of the Paris mstitution’s teachers. On 
A|n:a 1$. rSiy, the Hartford school was opened with subscriptions 
from New York, Phiiadi^hia, Albany^ New Haven and other 
cities amounting to $12,000 and an appropriation of $5 000 from 
Cofiaectknt, probaliy the first made in the United States for 
oth^ than regular schools It used the sign language of de PEpee 
aad Sicard, tbe rftfli^et and wntmg as the basis of in- 

straetu^ in 1S19 the Federal Government granted 23.000 ac 
of pdbhc land, tfe proceeds from wMch form^ a fund of $339^- 
cioo The New England States, Georgia and South Garohna 
{beginning rS?4.) sent deaf ^dfildren to the schood, renamed Ameri- 
can KjdtiHi. 

‘in iSiS tiie New York Institutioii' for th e Deaf was 


DEAt AND DUMB 


(jjened Of the 63 attending 32 T^ere “chanty pupils' provided 
for by the city. Thirty-eight belonged to distant parts of New 
York State, 19 to the city, four to New' Jersey and one to Con- 
necticut Alter an exhibition fay the students in 1S19 the State 
itgislature appropriated $io,oco and granted “a moiety of the 
(ax on lotteries in the city of New York” which for 14 years 
fonned a good income 

In Philadelphia. David Seixas began teaching deaf children in 
his home in iSi 9 or early in 1S20 His work was noted by a group 
o 4 citizens who, after an exhibition of results accomplished in 
iSrr. helped to secure a charter and a per caput appropnatiors 
irom the State of $160 The Hartford school lent him Laurent 
Clerc New Jersey began at once to send pupils to the Pennsyi- 
lania mstimtion Maryland iollowed in 1S37 and Delaw'are. 1835 
Kentucky in 1823 was the fourth State to establish a school for the 
deaf, the Kentucky asylum at Danville, which was the first school 
established distinctly as a State enierprise. Other Slates foEowed. 
interest in many cases m the South being aroused by tours of the 
educated deaf who exhibited what could he done for these hitherto 
neglected members of society In 1S63, there were 22 schools 
for the deaf with 2 012 pupils Within 60 years of the hrst founda- 
tion they were established m 31 States, great areas of public 
land being granted in several instances as in Connecticut and 
Kentucky, for such purpose In all the institutions, up to 1867, 
the manual system of instruction held sway, though the oral 
method had been tried at the New York mstituuon 

In 1867 the Clarke school, Northampton, Mass , the first perma- 
nent oral school in the United States, was established. Gardiner 
HuDbard, a Massachusetts senator, whose daughter lost her hear- 
ing w’hen four and one-half years old, tried to establish an oral 
school and unsuccessfully applied for a charter in 1864. Then the 
work of Harriet E Rogers with Fannie Cushing, a deaf-mute 
came to his notice He and his friends financed a small, private 
oral school m 1863 An exhibition by these pupils of Miss Rogers 
El 1S67 convinced the legislature that so-called deaf-mutes coidd 
be taught to converse. A great step forward in the education of the 
deaf was thus made Massachusetts voted for the incorporation of 
‘an Institution of Deaf-Mutes ac Northampton’'; for “primary 
instruction of younger pupils than were then received”, and for 
“a bi^er term of mscructron of pupils aided by the State ” The 
Insutution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, New York, 
also came into bemg in 1867 instituting oral instruction Both 
schools exerted an influence on the early education of the deaf 

Educators of the deaf divided themselves into tnose who 
laboured the manual system supplemented by articulation and 
(hose who taught speech and lip-readmg, vetoii^ the rpanuai 
method. Manual teachers maintained that certain deaf-mutes 
would never learn to speak and to read lips, oral teachers cod- 
sakred it unjust to separate the deaf from the bearing because 
(rf lack of instruction in the use of vocal organs Dr Edward 
Euier Galiaudel’s stand tor the teaching of speech to deaf chil- 
dren after his extended European tour of 1867 influenced many 
instructors In 1S86 tension had sufSciently modified to permit 
the convention of Instructors of the Deaf to pass noteworthy 
resolutiems urging endeavours in the schoob to teach every pupil 
to speak and read from the lips. The resulting “combmed sys- 
tem ’ is defined in the AmerKim Amtals of Uie, Deaf^ the instruc- 
tor's official organ, as — 

Speech and speech-readmg are regarded as very important, but 
aent^ development and the acquisition of language are regarded 
as still more important It is believed that in some cases mental 
(fevei^iBEnt and the acquirition of language can be best promoted by 
ffie M^Btd Or th* Mamial .Alphabet method, and, so far as tircuni- 
^afices pexBig:, such method is chosen for each pupil as seems best 
ad^ted for his individual case. Speech and 1 er. ' ■ . ..e ir' ' 
where the measure of success seems likely to J . i 'c .t ■■ 1 1 
arid m some of the Hassrooms of most id -i ' 1 1 h , ■ -’iti 

schools lie Oral or the- Amricukr method is ll, ' 1 loi' '<1 

The iftmifeiiied and tiie oral systems came into increasing use 
Yet even ih 5904 the Worid’s Congress erf the Deaf at S D^.i- 
that champions of the oral m:etV*d npt- *» i.i 

deaf and that, every teadber of- the ‘ ■'. ( )(•■'■ -roik- 

tn® —'“r'Ttd '■■"'“h- tV,-. km.'-i 0 LI.. 1 teiV'uJ ' 

‘ . ... V ■„!. ‘ -1. . Uioit 
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Boston W'as the first, starting Nov ic iSfig under Sarah Fuller, 
pnncipal for 41 years, who gave Helen Keller her first lessons 
m speech. The number of day schools increased slowly up to 
1S94 when there were 15 and more rapidly thereafter. In 1901 
for instance they numbered 49 viifch S35 pupils: m 1915 64 with 
2.109 pupils and in 1926 101 with 2 972 pupils Pupils from oral 
schook have passed on to high schools and colleges, holding their 
own with chose who hear, and graduating successfully New York 
State, 10 promote such higher education, provides a per caput 
sum of $300 that a hearing note-taker may attend college lectures 
with the deaf student and take full notes for the latter's use 

The situation may be summed up in the conclusions of the 
1924-25 survey made by a committee of the N'<tionaI Research 
Council financed fay the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
The typical school does not prohibit the use of manual spelling 
Pupils who after ample trial do not make satisfactory progress 
orally are transferred and taught in the manual classes Of the 
three methods of education m practice the oral, manual and 
combined no one method is superior to the others, taking into 
account the educational achievement of the pupils and their basic 
intelligence. The beginnmg of the 20th century saw a further 
development ;n educational methods It was realized that the 
percentage of the totally deaf is small The 1924-25 survey dis- 
closed that but 3% of the children tested were without any hear- 
ing and the average had 25^ As early as 18S6 attention had 
been drawn to auricular training by the commissioner of educa- 
tion commenting on the work of the Nebraska Instituticm for 
the Deaf to educate the brain to use the hearing so that speech 
might be gained Increasingly, greater stress is being laid on 
the development of the remnant of heanng, known as residual 
hearing, really an integral part of the oral method, so that sounds 
and language ideas are associated Audiccaeter tests have shown 
pupils to have from 5% to &s% available hearing acuity 
Auricular training by means of exercises teaches the child to pier- 
ceive the sound of the human voice and to interpret it, givmg 
a vocabulaiy, improving speech and mcreasmg activity in the 
psychic acoustic centres 

Provision for the education of the deaf m local institutions is 
made by the different States as a general rule. Only m Delaware, 
New Hampshire, Nevada and Wyoming are deaf children sent 
at public expense to a school outside the State Several of the 
southern States have at least two mstitutions, one for white chil- 
dren and the other for coloured Only nine States have compul- 
sory attendance laws for deaf children Indiana, where the age 
is 7— iS; Iowa, 12-19, Maryland. 6— iS: Minnesota, S-zo, North 
Carolina, North Dakota. 7-21, Rhode Island, 7-18; West "Vir- 
ginia, 8-25; and Vermont 

Higher Education. — ^The United States is the only country 
with a college of accepted standard for the deaf, awarding the 
usual masters’ and bachelors’ degrees m art and science It was 
estabhshed in Washington, D C , in 1864 as the highest depart 
ment of the institution of the deaf and dumb founded by Con- 
gress m 1S57 First known as the National Deaf-Mute coHege, 
it was renamed GaBaudet college in 1893, and with the Kendall 
school (secondary) forms the Columbia Institirtioti of the Deaf 
In i 88£^87 women were admitted to the college Iis graduates 
have successfully pursued special courses at Johns Hopkins, 
George Washington, McGiH and the Universities of California 
and Pennsylvama Of 353 graduates, in are teachers, 66 home 
managers, 36 printers and piiolshers, 24 farmers, 31 in business, 
20 in chemrstry, 17 in the ministry or training for it, and ii 
actn^ as supervisors or in charge of athletics in the schools. 

Teachers of the deaf are educated in the oral method at Clarke 
school; in the combfcied system at Gallaudet college; at the Cen- 
tral institute. Sf. Louis, Mo ; and at the InstitutiEEi fca" the Im- 
proved los-tractitfli of Deaf-Mutes, New York. Several schools m 
IHittois, 'Indiana, Ohio, North CaroMna, J^mylvank, Oklahoma, 
N * Y'jrlf Co ' 1 1 ’ Virginia and other States have at differ- 
(I .11 - 'I i-.' ng periods heki normal classes 

I re • H ■ f. ! tite increase mi diffusion of knowleoge 
‘ r.'*rfh-r to the deaf was. fonndi^ in 18S7 fay Alexander Graham 
H-" fii V.), who had taught hfe father’s “visible ^ech” system 
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a 3 Fa; c« aards mr te braxn .o .ae snner ear ou eai,a 
Side along tbs" sneata of tbe nerve of hearing Tbess caOaten, + 
and '^tsr. tbe> recover frorfi xr.emaptis, are no: only deaf bu* 
nase lost ibejr po^ver cf balascing for a time end have to ieara 
to wafk again, 5 laaerited a>'pbjiis whjcli, la Great Britain, is 
responsxbie for abDiit of cases of aesjuired deaf-ciuhsni. In 
taess parents deafness does net occur until the child has, as j 
ruxc reached the age of rune or ten years — a penod a: which h 

' (5) Otoscierosj>? in which 

there is a famation cf spongy hone m the normally deass bony 
capsuJe of the inner ear that impedes or prevents movement 0 
the staves This aisease 15 a coinnaon cause of deafness m earh 
adut Me, especially :n young' women, but rarely occurs so early 
as to reader the patient a deaf'mute 
The chnfcal examination of a case of suspected deaf^mutism. 
.a not. easy. The o&server has little or no means of communicat- 
^ :sg with the child. Jf the parents are borh congenital deaf-mutes 
touere m. ihe mountcins did net learn to speak until it come j child is one of a famiiy of deaf-mutes, there can of 

into cmijct y-ita speafcrg ptapie in s town ; course be no difficulty in malring a diagnosis, but tne case is not 

The air vthrzt:en= cmsLtLtinz senrj are conducted through the or.en so clear as that We have to seek the aid of knoxvledge 

denvec from Afendelism before we can explain many of the spo- 
radic cases of deaf-mutistn (See hfENCEiisac ) The history as 
ebramed from the child’s parents is often far from accurate, ^s 
they are unvvnlhng to acknowledge, m congenital cases, that the 
child has never heard, and adduce such facts as that ‘1116 child 
noricE': a door slammmg' or a band passing in the street" as proof 
ot hearinf The dear -mute of course feels the vibrations caused 
b> such disturbances Further, the mother often states that the 
effild can say “Mamma"' and considers that tins shows that it can 
hear, whereas an intelligent congemtal deaf-mute may pick up 
such a word by watching its mother’s lips Even with regard to 
cases of acquired deaf-rnuusm the history of the case is often 
at fault, the deaf-miiusm bang attnbuted to “vaccination."' or 
“fnght, ’ when subsequent enquiry and examination show that it 
has really been due to memagiPs, or to the results of middle-ear 
disease If the tympanic membranes show the effects of tnidale- 
ear suppuration and if the deafness has only come on after the 
cMd has learnt to speak, one may be certain that the mutism has 
been acquired In other cases where the deafness has only come 
on at the age of eight or nine years, exaimnatiwi may show that 
the upper central incisor teeth are peg-shaped and notched and 
that the praea has become cloudy as t'ne result of congenital 
sypMhtic infection Cases of acquired deaf -mutism due to menm- 
<,1, 1. j V- 1 „ , I infancy are hard to diagnose, but as a rule a clear history 

iMrkec mstances the bony sedmembOTOus kb^ths are absent, j js obtained if the meningitis occurred in later childhood These 
cases my the membranous cochlea is children are totally deaf The rare cases which ate caused by 
these two eidremes there are several degrws f fracture of the base of the skull are also not difficult to diag- 
I jnairffivelcpnterffi Many of these nstieats have coosiderahie < u l mag 


cemrd m he j ring, and i:"' 
car,4J? nhiih tocecher are 


ear jAssage to ihe tympanic meisDraut and from this 
ihrouah a thair: of three small bones in the middie-ear to the 
inner ear or ’.aryrsnth — the essential part of the organ of hearing 
The inner ear ilseii censisis of > i > ihe cochlea which Is con- 

ihe vestibule ana three semcircu’ur : 
ftorcemea with boay equilibrium i 
iSee Sa?: HEvsitxit j From the inner ear the cocnicar and vestib- j 
uur nones pas-, to the corre--ponning centres in the brain 
Ltsior-s of the ear proeuci.ig deafness so great as to cause a I 
rhilo 10 becen e mute are almost always sduuied m the inner ear | 
Deaf-m .ites are usuiliy ckssiaed tr.ta ( \ } congenita! cases due ; 
to error ir,. development of she ears ana CBj acquirea cases in 
wbch the ears norrotl at binh, become diseased in childhood- 
Less than haif the cases of deaf-mutism are congeniul 
ik) Cotigemca! cases are of two bads: (r) “endeiUiC" deaf- 
jKiinsm. peculiar to certain districts or countnes, « g , Switwrlaiid, 
aiid assodated with ctetsmsm and goitre fsce CsEimsw). Here 
the ksfoa js in the taiddle ear; the dram cavity, which shotild 
conUis air, bemg more or less fiSed up by coruieciive tissue or 
?>ons. I>e2fr»ess laiy mt be very marked and the mutism is due 
mainly to the poew aisental development of the patient (2) The 
great majority of cases of coogeiutal deafness are due to faulty 
deveiopmstit o-f the inner ear This condstio'i is kno'wn ss “spo- 
mdte ' deaf-mmism and is nrrt aneoranson in Britain In the most 


0! midev-elcpntent- Many of these pstieats have coosiderabie ■ nose 
remains of hearing. The vestibular or bakneieg apparatus in i 

to cases fe ™:y free fmm any dmio;mieiiffii defect. j be obtained from examimng the semiarc ukr canal 

bdlanring portion of the ear A normal child, if turned round 


Considerable help in the rhnicai diagnosis of deaf-miitisra may 


(B) Acquired deaf-mutism is due ro injury' to, or disease of 
the inner ear The deafness may only occur alter the child has 
leurnt to speak but a child waich has already gcqtired 2uent 
sjTeecfa may quick} become dunffi if it loses its heanug, ualess 


rapidly in a rotating chair, becomes very giddy and shows twitch- 
ing moyements of the eyes (nystagmus) Cases of congeiiitil 
deaf-mutisni, is which the maldevclopment is coiffined to the 


iami i- « ti. pmsM. momta, ■n» h»ri.« rtrlta of tie 

S SS “ T 1 i tof-mutism te to de®,c«. rf fclSrma S 

mt ^nim soi^timcs re^ts la destrxictioa of anv of tiip - ui r i j. -u 

the onau of hearing on buth sides; these coses ate rare (aj S Sy “T 

Suppuratrve iSsease ia the middfe and inner ears caiBed i^* severe I riou of the ’ ' ■ ' balancing por- 


jtneks of starter fever, measles, or mhuema 


y , - -- inner ear is to syringe the ear with cold water In 

ta these diseases a nonaal person such syringing produces giddiness and twitchsag 



hearmg that they cannot be ediicated effiaeatiy in an ordinary I Thebeari&v tx^erai rbiWr™ ^ I j r I ■ j r 

a. .pm.*. u» « ..s; I S.”as 5 t .?s 


ears, it g.ves rise to such severe changes ifsat -o^-iiiutissi teaitts 
Both ibe middle and mner ears on each side are filled with pus 
and, if the patient recovers, the ioaer ears axa tatwe or less 
obliterated by the formaiian of coiuKctivie ttssis© and new bone, 


quse cetLain tb^ a child has baen bom deaf before it reaches 
tfe of (ffie year. It js best to have the child seated on the, 
its mother or niase and to attract its attention by show- 


uu uy cue I^auun ox coimecave and sew bone, mg it aomn small object, (la some cases the o^on sr^- 

md balancing appaiatus (yl Meningitis, the intective idioqr Tfe'Unc deaf-mute cMd is 







DEAK 

at 6n e takes not ce of 2 coin or a watch shown o t An a s 
nt s ands weil behina he ch Id and blows a whistle sounds a 
£ le or ku h s hands and the ob«er er notes ‘whether the 
.hi.d pays ati-enaon to the loud noise suddeBiy cieated behind it 
The assistant must not stand too near, otherwise the child may 
fee; the vibrations caused, for instance, by' the clapping of hands 
fit is worthy of note that both normal and deaf'Siate children 
can cry but that only the normal child can laugh ) At a later 
age tuning-forks of varying pitch may be used to ascertain 
whether the child can hear them when vibrating close to but not 
touching the ear Vowel sounds may also be spoken in a loud 
voice into the child's ear. hut he must not be allowed to see the 
face of the e'raminer, as a good “hp-reader” may detect from the 
face or h'ps the particular vow’el wj^ch is being used Some deaf- 
mutes have a fair amount of hearing which may be used for 
educationat purposes, indeed there are at the present time m deaf- 
mute schools many children w'ho should really be educated la 
special schools for the hard-of-hearing Such schools, however, 
exist in hat few centre* in Great Britain For education and 
training of deaf-mutes, ree I>ea? and Duirs. 

Bibciogkaphy — A lexander, Archiv. f. Ohrenhetlkurtd^^ Ixi. 183 
(1904), Ixvviii 54 ; Anatomie der Taubsturnnhent (Wiesbaden) , 

Gra>, Jour 0} Laryngology and Otology, xxy. 215 ttpio), F'-aser, 
]ouT. Of Latyngology and Otology, xxvviL 13 (1922) j Nager, ZaUchr 
j Ohnankeilkvndf, xlm, 234 (1903), Itv. zif and 229 (1907), Issv. 
149 {1917) , Ievx p 107 (1930) , Siebeamana, Anatomie der Taub ~ 
duminheit (Wiesbaden) . (J S Fit ) 

DJ^AK^ FRANCIS (Perbxc^) (iSo3-rS76_), Hunganan 
statesman, was born, at Sojtor in the county of Zala on October 
Zf, 1803 Of an ancient and distinguished family, he was edu- 
cated tor the law and practised first as an advocate and ulumateiy 
as a notary His reputation in his own county was quickly es- 
tcbhshed and when m 1S33 his eider brother, Antal, was obliged 
by ill-heakh to relmquish his seat in the Hunganan parhament 
the electors chose Ferencz in his stead. No man owed less to ex- 
ternal advantages He was to all intents and purposes a simple 
vOuntry squire His true greatness was never e.^bited in debate. 
It was in friendly talk, generally with a pipe in his mouth and as 
anecdote on the tip of his tongue, that he exercised his extraor- 
dinary influence over his fellows He convinced them from the 
first of his oisinterestedness and sincerity, and impressed them by 
his instincTive faculty of always seising the mam point and 
sticking to it Perhaps be is unique in history, for though neither 
soldier nor diplomatist, nor writer he became the leader of a 
great party by sheer force of intellect and moral superiority. 
This is all the more remarkable because he appealed to no passion 
but patriotism, and avoided power instead of seeking it 

During the struggle between Austria and Hungary for the pres- 
enation of the Hunganan constitution, Deak and Count Stephen 
Szechenyi were the leaders of that party who WBhed all pro- 
ceedings to be conducted in a strictly legal manner, and who 
therefore ivere opposed to the extreme revolutionary methods of 
Kossuth and his followers. In the diec of 1839-40 it was Dfiak 
who brought about an undersfandmg between a reactionary gov- 
ernment in need of money and recruits for the army and a Liberal 
opposition determined to vindicdte Hungary's pofitical rights 
He did not ait in the diet of 1843-44 because his elecuon was the 
occasion of bloodshed m the strui^Ie between the Ciericais who 
would have ousted him and the Liberals who brought him in 
After the constitutional victory of 1848 be became minister of 
justice in the Batthyany ministry All through the stormy days 
that followed, culminatmg in the War of Hunganan Independence, 
be never ceased to urge moderation and the adoption of a strictly 
legal position, but Kossuth and the extremists got the trpper hand 
“You cannot argue with a drunken man," he is reported to have 
said, “and at the moment the diet is drunk " When it became 
obvious that the Vienna Government did not intend to keep its 
preanises to Hui^pxy, Deak resigned with Batthyany, bat withoat 
ceasii^ to be a member of the diet He was one of the- parlH- 
mentary depuCatron which waited in vam upon Brmce Windiscb- 
gratz in Ms camg?. (See Hiingasy . Stsiory.) He th^ retired ta- 
his estate at.i&inda. After the War of Indep^ence be was 
dried fccy comrfc-martial but acquitted. 
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^tte C&S4 he pert he greater part or h s t me in Pe^ii, where 
n s room at vhe Queen 01 Dngkad ’ inn became tne centre for 
those patrincs who in the dark days of the Bsch admimsmtion 
I looked to his wisdom for guidance He did all in his power ro 
I stimukre the moral strength of the nation and to keep its hopes 
) ahve. Ha considered armed resistance dangerous, but he waa the 
j immutable defender of the continuity of the Hungarian constitu- 
j tion on the basis of the reforms of 184S The Kossuth faction 
j looked for salvation to 3 second war with .Austria engineered 
j from abroad, ivhLe the followers of Szechenyi adopted an aebtude 
i of res%nation, equally repugnant to Deak 
j The Italian war of 1839 coavnneed the Austnan Government of 
! the necessity of a reconciliation with Hungary Bach was replaced 
by Schmeriing and an impenHl patent of April 19 i860 removed 
some of the chief grievances of the Magyars The October 
diploma of the same year was intended to prowde the empire with 
a federal system of govemm&nt on constitutional lines Deak 
rejected it, but at the request of the government he went to Vienna 
to set forth the national demands He insisted on the re-establish- 
ment of the constitution in its integrity as a sme qua non On Feb- 
ruary 16, rS6r the goi eminent -withdrew the diploma and issued a 
patent which w’as a return to the former centralist and bureau- 
crattc sjistem On April 6 the diet met at Pest Deak rose to de- 
fend the national nghr and traditions and on June 5 moved an 
address to the crown refusing to recognize the February patent, 
insisting on the laws of 1848 as the sole basis of accord, and re- 
minding the Kmperor that an uncrowned king was no true sov- 
ereign of Hungary The speech of Deak on this occasion was his 
finest effort and he was acknowledged the leader of the nation by 
all parties He next proposed to the emperor that he should break 
away from counsellors who had sought to oppress Hungary, and 
restore the consutudon as a personal act The emperor thereupon 
dismissed Schmeriing, suspended the February constitution and 
summoned the coronation diet. Of that diet Deak was the indis- 
pensable leader, and all parlies left him to conduct the delicate 
negotiations with the emperor The committee of which he was 
president had completed its work when the Austro-Prussian War 
broke out The extreme party would have used the defeat of 
Kdniggratz to extort sti'il more favourable terms, but Deak made 
it easy for the emperor m the hoar of his humiliation To his 
question, “'What does Hungary demand?" Deak answered, “Noth- 
ing more after Sadowa than before it" On Feb iS, 1S67 the 
restoration of the Hungarian constitution was publicly announced 
in the diet, and a responsible ministry was formed under the 
premiership of Count Juiius Andrassy. Deak himself refused to 
take office There was still one fierce parliamentary struggle in 
which Deak defended the compromise (Ausgleich; of 1867, both 
against the Kossuthites and against the Left-centre, which had 
detached itself from his own party under the leadership of Kal- 
man Tisza (q V ). It was the wish of the diet that Deak should 
exercise the functions or a palatuie at the coronation, but he 
refused the honour, just as he bad refused every other reward and 
distinction. *‘It was beyond the king’s power to give him asythiag 
but a clasp of the hand. ' His reward was the assurance of the 
prosperity and tranquillity of bis country and the reconciliation of 
the nation and its sovereign This semce reconciled him to the 
loss of much of his popularity,' for a large part of the Hungarian 
people looted upon the compromise of isSy as a surrender and 
blamed Desk for it He died at midnight of Julj' 28-39, ins 
funeral was celebrated with royal pomp on Feb 3 A mausoleum 
was erected by national subscription and in 1887 a statue over- 
looking the Danube was erected to Ms rnemorj' 

See Speeches (Hung) ed. by Man6 Konyi (Budapest, 1883); ?, 
Feteuczi, Life of Deak (Budapest, JS94) ; Memonai^ ot Ferencs Diah 
(Budapest, ; Ferencz Pulszkv, Charakterskiese (Leipzig 

1S76) ; R S|jniiger, Xhe Knse des DieaMsiniis und das JEnde der 
Diahstisekea Episode i» der Geschchie der B’abs&iO'gscJten Mox- 
arche (Vienna and Leipzig, iqojl) , L. Eisenmaim, Le Comprotms 
Atestro^Songrois de 1867 (1904). 

' DEAEIN, ALFSEO (iS^fi-iprqX Austraiian statesman, 
was bom at Melbourne on Aug 3- 1856- Educated at MeMourBe 
_ fflityetsty, he was called to the Victorian bitr in 1877 He entered 
i the Victorian legislature in 18S0, , and frona 18S3 onwards hjcld 
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r./.t Tj.% r=T*''-''a£”:< rier^-: K Si’t, unul igicc Ir. that BEAL. A Bnti^b tenr. commiialj- u^d lo fcsgaate che son 
’£ L-r j>''~. itc’.si d'r.asibefli.ai a[!cr^ par- , Ts-oocla csnvei f-'crn clie Scored pias (PimK syizsestm) ^hic'n u 
ficuiar:> .fcs ,c-pz. pcd s ip tae ^usrra.'.io Comaronv eaJ'a Coasu- raofd yehop-r cr red deal, ani the sprace Hr (Ames iAfdsa > zthich 
f r.uca Ed; In \ uxer^ Uis uuxxl speecati te pe-- ci trx Feper„- J 15 taLed -^b'lE deal The fonr.er is by far the better tisber 
ttto xsaviOfn z.'-.z h :xc:, a= atro'cjjy-sererai £e Tias lacLded J Deal is freeb' irnported izito the British Isles from Scandmaru 
:r i3e r'-^v E.-thra' cpj'bcS jf Sir Edm'cr'l Darzitr. vheini hesne- i snd Russia and sc mdely nsed for building and other jiurpoacs 
reteted &i y: rrc ms' Lttt .a loat Barma nA >r;sLrt .e career iS . tftat the rerla is threatened with a soft-trood famme 
V'Ktana sie ras m prccnciiri i.'fial lept^anoa aeJ ant The tarni deal iderired from Ban pknk) is also used 

ardent a>’. xr.'c ci p'-i-iercnce ui laacur at Great Britain. Tni* j Ss the name of a soft-wood measurement A deal m Rrg'and is 
Cscm yA-lki hi* pi!’-s..e7 dc-'lr.t ha firet fc-dtral premaerFaips j 3 piece of pme wood sawn cm wide and a to 413 thick, not ^ess 
\HiCX~04. rtjKr-c'j 1309-. J i.rd strprorieo A!j.=;:ra.ms co- j tM.n &ft iong. (5fe TiiisER) 
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KPd ra the hvjtrdon -c Lu'C Kitcnencr to visli Ausrralra and 
repert on tne otKfi’on of CKesce After 14 lO he led the Dppasi- 
tion in the At-stTaian parliament astii compelied 13 retire, owing 
-c. ni-heahh h igra He died at Meib&ume on Or. f rgig. 
LVaki'i hxa mice a special staev of the imgenan problem and 
three books on imgation b Vfestern .America fiSSj; in 
Ei:ty?£ and Itnry i zcSyl and in India (1553 ■ Toe Irnaatio.i Act 


fur the tiicepiiin j BEALES, one who seib at retail to the public This lean is 
ir. 1905, J 3?ed to cover tieariy nil retailers except department and rha 


id 

stores and in the loose parlance of trade it is sometimes applied to 
the mdindajl units of chain-store systems The term 'dealer' 
formerly meant one who bought and sold primarily without & place 
to scotka quamify of raerchandise, he was someiimes also referred 
to as a “curb deskr”, 1 1 , one who transacted his business from the 
sidewalk. 

DEAL-FISH, rbe name applied to itiarine Fshes of the genus 
ot .,'’-35 w;-s iarsex kis aork 1 Trachyprerus, wMch together with the oar-fish (?»-), comprises 

Eli’ W- ifjrdcch. Ahrt;d Dentin B R. Wire. Making af 1 family Trachyptsndae, or nbbon-fish Deal-fish inhabit the 

iht A.-U .rshi^n CerswcMxriiifi iiyi.;! ^ middle waters, proDofaiy not below eoo fathomSj and are charac- 

DEAL, a roarkat town seaport and rcusicipa! borough m ihe ' termed by their long iate.mlly compressed bodies, short head, 
Dover parlfcmeotarj ohision of Rent, Englano, gj m X 3 . by i narrow mouth and feeble dentition The dorsal fin extends the 
A’ of I>cver CE the Strachen rriivmy. Pop (igrr) u.ggd. It coa- length of the back, the anal is absent, and the caudal, when 
ilsts 0: Lewer Deal on the coast , hliddle Deal • t.nd. about a ' present, is reduced The pectoral fins are small In young deal- 
mfie ’.eland rheugh lomedy c.u the coast Upper Deal, whicb is * fish some of the fin-rays are prolonged m an e-xtraordinary way. 
the oldest part Freqae.mea as a seasiae resort the town denves ^ Deal-fish may reach a length of eight feet They have a world- 
further importance from its vacimty to the Downs a fine natural | wtds distnbucion All the specimens found at the surface of the 
roadtr >ck feetween the s.hore and the Goodwin Sands aaoux 9 m. { sea nave been more or less mutilated b> the release from the 

enormous pressure under which they are accustomed to hve The 


l«®g and 6 m wide, n which large fleets of windtcund vessels 
maj Ife protected against the nonh, west and aisterly gales Toe 
trade consists in tie supply of provisions and naval stores, which 
are convej'ed to the ships la need of them by “hovellers,” as the 
boat.meit are colled along the Ke.itiEh coast The Deal hoveCers, 
pilots and hfeboatmen are famous for their skiiL Boat-building 
and a few other industries are carried on St Leonard's church m 
Upper Deal dites from the Norman period The site of the aid 
navy yard is occupied bv' villaK. The espianade. nearly four mries 
tong ex£S^ through Walmer to the south, and north 10 the rums 
of SnndowB castle and is prorided with a promenade pier owned 
by the corpcraiius. Tne golf-links is well known. At the south 
end cf the rowm is Deal casue, erected by Henry kTII. m 1539, 
togetlwr with the castles of Sandown, Wahner and Sandgate. 
They were bmli ftiike, Bnd consisted of a central keep surrounded 
'ey four listetres Sacuovra castle was the prison in which Col 
Hatchlnsfin, the F’aritan soidier, was confined, and is said to have 
fed, Stotember 1^54 It was remeved on becoming endangered by 
encronctments of the sea The ‘‘captain" of 'castle is ap- 
pointed by the lord warden of the Cinpue The town is 

^veitufid by 3 mayor, 6 alderman asd iS cooBciBoars 

Iteai is one of the ptmhle sites of the itodmg^ce of Jukus s 


coroncfflesi species is T. arcttcus 

DEAN, pnmanly one having authority over ten, the tide of 
an ecciessastical dignitary, or of a mixversity or avii official (Lst 
decimus, from Gr fiexa, ten). 

The OTigmai use of the word decams was evidently to denote 
a military grade . it occurs in this sense in the De Re M%htan 
of Vegedus (c. 386). Slightly bter (c. 400) St Jerome uses it 
in the Yulgate mstead of the decurio of the Old Latin version, 
for the ‘ rulers of lens” in E.vod. zviii. zi, 23. It was also applied, 
from the kte 4th century onwards, to the members of a gild, 
whose occupation was the burial of the dead, as well as to certain 
minor officials of the irapmal household, and m later times of the 
aspire to vanaus civil func'ionaries. In the Vtsigothic md Lom- 
harcic codes it occurs as the tide of a subordinate judge, having 
junsdictian within a distnet called a deanery {decanza) or tithiag. 
in the Angio-Saxm system the corresponding official was entitled 
dean, bthmg-mna or head-borough 

Ih monastk life the term was. used at an early penod to denote 
a TOoafc having c:yr^ of ten monks (St. Augustme, De Mor Reel 
Ceth .i. 31, etc ); and it occurs in this sense in the Rule of bi 
Benedict (ch. 2.1 >. .As monadnsm developed the title rame to he 


ifey Survey, pesi ipola, Bfe, i 5 efe)__ is meationed a.moi^ the j la te now most familiar use, as denoting the head of a cathedral 
of the ofs^ ca St. Martin, JJovtit OiS part of fe or enSegiate chapter, the title probably owes its or%m to this 
of asii Corffilo, a seems, however, frona | raesasrie usage, since many of the dihedrals were in. the charge 

^ hberiy of the Cmque Ports ‘ of monks. 2 n the Stb century the daaiw as a cathedral official 

■ovost, who presided over 
but during the tuest few 

^ ^ - _ } t^sxunes oeaas were almost everywherfi substituted for provosts 

^ theiacnease of i The effira of rural dean, r^isseHtiag one type of the earlier 

^ *1-.: inmased aum- 1 angriest js of great antiquity ia the Western Clmrcii, 
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aiwsys subordinate to the archdeacon At the present day, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, the powers and duties of rural cleans 
nry considerably frem counirj- to countty, and even from diocese 
to diocese, be.ng restricted in some cases to presiding at the 
rronibly conference ot the clergy In the Church of EngLind the 
office fell into practical abeyance at the Reformation, Out was 
retived jhoni tne middle of the 19th century; rural deans may act 
as deputies to the bishop and archdeacon, and are supposed in 
paracular to see that the churches and parsonages withm their 
district are in proper repair. 


Wyntour for iio.oco, and a tee farm rent of £2,000 The 
1 grant was cancelled by Cromwell, bat at the Restoration onh 
I 3c,ocx3 trees were left and Wjmtour having got another grant, 
destrejed most of these In 16S0 an Act was passed to enclose 
II, coo acres and plant with oak and beech for supply of the dock- 
yards, and the present forest has six ‘walks ' co^iered with timber 
in various stages of growth. 

The forest is locally governed by two Crown-appomted deputy 
gaveiiers to supenntend the woods and mines. There still remain 
quamt mining and forest laws The forest laws w'ere administered 


The title "dean of the sacred college” is home hy the oldest 
(m standing, not in age) of the cardinal-bishops, who takes the 
title of bishop of Ostia and Velletn. Perhaps the use of the word 
dean, ’ as signubung the oldest member of any corporation or 
bocy of men may be derived from its application to dignitary 
The bean of the sacred college is in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
second to the pope alone. A compendious account of his pnvnleges 
and special functions may be found in the work of C Moroni, 
\oL six p i6b 

There are four sorts of deans of whom the law of England takes 
nonce (i) The dean and chapter are a council subordinate to the 
bishop, assistant to him in matters spiritual relating to religion 
and in matters temporal relaung to the temporahties of the bish- 
opric. The dean and chapter are a corporation, and the dean him- 
self IS a corporation sole Deans are said to be either of the old or 
of the new foundation — the latter being those created and regu- 
lated after the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry ATII The 
deans of the old foundations before the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners Act, 1341, were elected by the chapter on the king’s 
€t}nge (Pslire, those of the new foundation (and, since the act, of 
the old foundation also ) are appointed by the king’s letters patent 
It was at one time held that a layman might be dean, but since 
1662 priest’s orders are a necessary qualification. By the act of 
1S41 the dean is required to be in residence eight months, and 
the canons three months, m every year The bishop is visitor of 
the dean and chapter (a) A dean of peculiars is the chief of 
certain peculiar churches or chapels He ' hath no chapter, yet is 
preseniative, and hath cure of souls, he hath a peetdtar, and is not 
subject to the visitation of the bishop of the diocese ” The only 
instances of such deaneries are Battle (Sussex), Booking (Essex) 
and Stamford (Rutland). The deans of Jersey and Guernsey 
have similar status, (3) The third dean ‘hath no cure of souls, 
nut hath a court and a peculiar, in which he holdeth plea and jur- 
isdiction of aU such ecclesiastical matters as come within, his 
pectihar. Such is the dean of the arches, who is the judge of the 
court of the arches, the chief court and consistory of the arch- 
hshop of Canterbury, so called of Bow Church, where this court 
was ever wont to be held.” ( 5 ee Arches, Court oe ) The parish 
td Bow and twelve others were within the peculiar junsdicticai of 
the archbishop in spiritual causes and exempted out of the bishop 
of London’s jurisdiction. They were in 1845 made part of the 
diocese of London. (4) Rural deans {see above) are clergymen 
Whose duty is described as being “to execute the bishop’s processes 
and to inspect the lives and manners of the clergy and people 
withm their jurisdiction ” {See Philliiiiore’s EcdestasUcal Lam ) 

The bishop of London is ex officio dean of the province of Can- 
terbury, and m that capacity summons the bishops of the province 
io Convocation In the colleges of the English uraversities one of 
the fellows usually holds the office of “dean," and is specially 
charged with the discipline, as distinguished from the teaching 
functions of the tutors In some umversities the head of a faculty 
ts called' “dean”, and the president of the Scotti^ Faculty of 
-*Mv0cates is called the Dean of Faculty In each of these cases 
the word is used in a non-ecclesiastical and purely titular sense 

0EAM, FOREST OF, a district in the west of Gloucester- 
sMne, Er^land, between the Severn and the Wje It is oval in 
ft^, 20 m. long- and 10 m wide, and still retains its true fomst 
Tlip TE {fc. rai^Kig frma 

I ■* . I 1 1 I ' ' d, 'I ’ renders it rao^ 

'U, \ Mil .1 I I- ^ rr - a royal forest 

■<'■>1 , I . • ir .1 1-1 --,"1 (h 'I's I. the forest 

i/if-.,- ^ If Sr* Jrdm 


at the Speech house, a 1 7th centurj,' building in the forest, where 
the verderers' court Is still held The district contains coal and 
iron mines, and quarries of bmlding stone, which fortunately 
hardly irammize its natural beauty Near Coieford and Westbury 
pit wonungs of the Roman period have been discovered, and the 
Romans drew supphes of iron from this district. The scenery is 
especially fine in the high ground bordering the Wye (qv), op- 
posite to Sjunond’s Vat above Monmouth, and Tintern above 
Chepstow St Briavel's castle, abo^'e Tintern, is a moated castle, 
of which the north-west front remains, standing in a magnificent 
position high above the Wye 

DEANE, RICHARD (161(1^1653) British general-at-sea, 
major-general and regicide, w'as a. jounger son of Edward Deane 
of Temple Guiting or Guytmg in Gloucestershire, where he was 
bapiixed July S, i6ro In 1644 he held a command m the artiUery 
under Essex m Cornwall and took part m the surrender after Lost- 
withiei Essex {Letter to Sir Philip Stapleton, Rushworth Collec- 
tion) calls him “an honest, judicious and stout man,” an esti- 
mate of Deane borne out by Clarendon's 'bold and excellent 
officer” (bookxiv cap 27), and he was one of the few officers con- 
cerned m the surrender who were retained at the remodelhng of 
the army. Appointed comptroller of the ordnance, he commanded 
the artillery at Naseby and dhring Fairfax's campaign in the west 
of England in 1645. In May of that year Deane was appointed 
lieutenant of artillery to CromweE in Ireland. Cromwell refused 
thus to be put out of the way, and Deane followed his example 
He commanded Cromwell's right wing at Preston (Aug 17-19 
1648) and on the entry of the army into London accompanied 
him to the consultations as to the “settlement of the Kingdom ’ 
with Leuthall and Sir Thomas Widdnngton, the keeper of the 
great seal He was one of the commissioners for the tnal ot 
Charles I. and a member of the committee which examined the 
witnesses He signed the death warrant 

In 1649 the office of lord high admiral was put into commis- 
sion The first commissioners were Edward Popham, Robert 
Blake and Deane, with the title of generals-at-sea. Deane’s com- 
mand at sea was interrupted in ifisr, when as major-general he 
took part in the battle of Worcester, and then acted as president 
of the commission for the settlement of Scotland, With supreme 
command of the military and naval forces In 1653 Deane was 
with Blake in cominand at the battle off Portland. At the outset 
of the battle off the North Foreland (June 1—3, 1653) Deane was 
killed He was buried m Henry VII ’s chapel at Westminster 
Abbey, to be disinterred at the Restoration, 

See j Bathurst Deane, The Life of Rickard Deans (i8ja) 

DEANE 3 SILAS (173 7-1 789), American diplomat, was bom 
m Groton, Conn., on Dec. 34, 1737. He graduated at Yale in 
1758 and in 1761 was admitt^ to the bar From 1774 to 1776 
he was a delegate from Ccmnecticut to the continental congress 
Early in 1776 he was sent to France by Congress, as a secret agent 
to mduce ihe French Government to lend its financial aid to the 
colonies Subsequently he became, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee, one of the regularly accredited commissioners to 
France from Congress On amving in Paris, Deane secured the 
shqimeiit of many vessel loads of arras and munitions of war to 
America He also enlisted the services of a number of Continental 
soJdiers of fcadnne, among whom were Lafayette, Baron Johann 
De Kalb mid Thomas Conway His carelesaaess in keeping ac- 
serant of his receipts and expenditures led, in 1777, to his recall to 
£aob 'charges. Before returnn^ to America, however, he signed 
on Feb 6, 177S the treaties of amity and commercB and of 
alHdnce wWh he and the other cmnnissioaers had sucressfully 
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■ns. eo CIS T„e ,cj. iS pictured as 4 man's Dreatli (afittmi, 
^nd the wcrJ ‘Dreatl: ' fcas tecosre a synonym ioi ids icseif 
Tse pfaraikS ' asz breach etprasses the savage beKcrf chat ciiere 
aeparts Jrom the d/ingjn tbe cnal espiraucr, a sometiiing tacgibie 
capable cf separate esistscce — t'ae soul lilyths account for p$ 
origin Somei-mes it :s a ‘ taba’' -si'hlcb tas been broken ana 
gives Death po’Rer over man In India Yama, the god of Death 
tee dm man, marned his aister and thereby violated the fanda 
meatai law of ezoganiy, breach of which co this day in manv 
cases suit entails actual as well as cnnl death In other mjnhs 
Concicss recogniocd the ' men were destined by Divine Mercy to be itnmortal bjt the mes- 
to fcji hens -r iS4e He > senger of tfce giad tidings faded or erred 

rrc cji<f hidgpendiKt ^ 3,£ j D.Jp’jajer, The Behc; m ImmortaUty , vol i figij’i, The 
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Golden Bugle tFenls oj the Sold} 

y'> ■ It s ’ S'iti: Dezne pjbLshcd in "hr Coenechcjl | REGISTRATION 

HiEtorlcal cy.Ai.ti>'-n:, lol J , and Tu Dave Papers m ) Legal Reqairements. — The registratton of bunals in Etiglactd 

fccet> s Ce/wrtir« ?iSS'-^o; 5 rr also ) ^ Cromwell, who in 1538 im 

wsiair? Anr'-anit CnUcj, Hi t£r'.‘ lol vn rhap 1 vvnanons N. , , • r i r. , 

Rei -Hi.u ' Cerr^spe'-dwr o* the I misd Stases tjUih . j sdtuted me keeping of pansh registers. Siaiutorr measures were 

ttUJ G L C’ark. dhU .-i Cen/tee^eui trader m the Amenran j taken from time to time to ensure the preservation of registers 

PriihAticn j oi bunais, but it was not tmti) 1836 (the Births and Deaths Regis- 

DEARBOSN, a d"y cf iVmpe ccimty Michigan U.SA, | Iration Act) that the registration of deaths became a national 
rnffi, W. of Detroit, on the Michigan Central railroad The po?u- ' concern The law for Er.gDnd was consolidated by the Births and 
htius Vr'is r^-o in i^ro sod teas estirojted iocaily at tocxio in i Deaths Registration Acts 1S74 and igc6 Under the former act 
15C4 It is a rcaidcriio! suburb the Detroit temiinus of the Ford ( the registration of every death and the cause of the death is com- 
_ir service and tse hone of Henry Ford, who was born on a farm J puisorj' MTieu a person dies in a house information of the deaCh 
rear the ci.y Fore restored the farm to its early appearance, ' and the paittculars required to be registered must be given within 
and planned ( ig:S} zo build at Dearborn a m jseum village” of , five days of the death to the registrar to the best of the person's 
old buddmc' wheeled from all parts of the Uti.ted States and ‘ knowledge and belief by one of the following persons — (c) The 
from England. j nea-est relative of the deceased present at the death, or in ai- 

DEATH,^ the permanent cessation of the %rtal functions in ■ tenda.nce during the last iUress of the deceased If they fail, then 
the hodies of animaji and plants foe eno of life or act of oying j 1 2 1 some other relative of the deceased m the same sub-distnct 
Dae word is the English representative of the substantive com- (registrar’s) as the deceased In default of relatives (3) 
aion CO Tettomc , . ...... 

' die” of 

stem (fee-; cf Ger. Ttxl, Dmch dood, Swed. and Dan ddd. j some mmate of the house, or the person causing the body of the 
For the sdearidc asoects ot the processes involved in life sad deceased to be buried Ihe person givang the information must 
its cessjticr. sa Bioiocv, Phvsiolocy, Pathoxogi, and allied ' sign the register Similarly -also, information must be given con- 
articles, and for the consideration of the prolongatioa of life ( ceraing death where the deceased dies not in a house 
sac Ic^c&n-n. Here it is only necessary to deal with the more { Where written notice of the death, accompanied by a medical 
primitive views of death and wth ^ v .v ; ^ m u l yj. dni h j certificate of the cause of death, is sent to the registrar, informa- 

[ tion must nevertheless be given and the register signed within 
14 days after the death by the person givmg the notice or some 
other person as required by the act Fadure to give information 
j of death, or to comply wnth the registrar’s requisitions, entails a 
penalty noi exceeding 40 shillings, and maKng false answers to 
any question put by the registrar reiatmg to the particulars re- 
quired to be registered, or making false statements with intent 


^ -J fji LXic’ aiiUiLduave wm- j j*; ueccasea xti aeiauiL Qi reianve^ V 3 / softie 

Tettomc languages, a^ "dead is of the adjective, and 1 person present at the death, or the occupier of the house in which, 
the ver'a- ire ijitimate origin is the pre-Teutonic verbal ' to his knowledge, the death took place. If aii the above fail (al 

fZit^ TW JeJ 1 .• r I. . .. . . . 


certain legal aspects 
Ethnology ^Tu the savage, 
dexth from natural causes is 
mexpScable At ah times and 
la all lands, if he redects upon 
death at a}}, he fails to under- 
stand it as a natural phenomenon 
If a laon dies without be.ng 
wcundse he is con'idered to bs 
the Ysrtjni of the sorcerers and 
the evd spirits with which they 
coason. Throaghout Afnca the 
death of anyxiae ss ascribed to the 
magicians of some Jioshlc tube or 
to the Hial'dotis act of a aei^s- 
feetir A cui^ric is eashy discov- 
ered either by an appeal to a ioeal 
&vim OT'oy^Eortuifeg some cm a,« 

Into fosj^sioa, Ie AusiiaSs Sixtemth century poaTBAvat or 
wheuever a native Ses, ao matter ocaib 

few evitet ii msy fe that death fas bms the result of natural 
eaases, B is 31 me down that tlte def imct Was Isewdched Ev® 



to have_ the same inserl.ed in the register, is punishable either 
summarily with a penalty of iro, or, on mdidment, with penal 
servitude for seven years, or with imprisonment for two years 
with or Without hard labour 

The registrar, upon registeriiig the death, must forthwith give 
to the person giving ^the mformation a certificate under his hand 
that he lias registered the death , but where he has received written 
notice of the death, accompanied by a medical certificate of the 
cause of death he may, before registering the death and subject 
to such conations as may be prescribed, give to the person send- 
ing tiie notice, if required to do so, a certificate under bis hand 
that he has received notice of the death 
The body of the deceased cannot be disposed of before the 
certificate of the registrar, or order of the coroner, has been de- 

European countries heiieve'"tfet aH j ths J.iTlo hi 

ifeease m the. dessoas.hl^std tswee are regarded as die ' - .. _ n ® me disposal is to he 

tc*Q|»o«y, «£. jh* pmamemi, ahaeace of il® ami regarded 
« liES ss Ihe wmsl priaetpie aad as the intellectual 
my fee, sB ihKa^ fte body but can be coa- 

■ .'N*',','"' "1 D It feheses in each 

, , i i ,?i: < ‘ippings wd fee safety may 

e* wi u. ' f 'i ■. 
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registered is k^t, or, in the case of a burial in a churchyard or 
^vey^ of a parish or ecclesiastical district under the Burial 
Daws Asneridoien.t Act i8Sa, the relative fxiend, or legal repre- 
KBiattve who is responsible for the burial of the deceased. Where, 
feov^ver. the disposal is by bunal, the person effecting the dis- 
E^_ limy proceed with the faurfed 'f satisfied bv a wnttco deciat* 
by the procumig the dispewsi that a 
cerbfitate or wder has hatm issued. The effecting the dis 
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pcisal mus «■ im g6 hours of the dispo al nou. the reg s 'ur n 
tie -prescr bed raarmer as to the aa e place aad raeai-s o a'^po^al 
The registrar on the usp rat on of he prescribed pened after the s 
of a certificEie fay bun or of a coroner s order, if no notifica- i 
non as aforesaid has been previously recejved by him, must make | 
mquirv' oi the person to whom the certificate or order was given, , 
and such person must give information to the best of his knowi- ; 
edge and belief as to the person having the cusrod> of the certifi- 
cate or order the place where the body is lying, or, if disposed of. 
the person ejecting the disposal 

It is the duty of the father or mother of a still-bora child to 
give information to the registrar of the particulars required to be 
registered concerning the stiil-birth Upon doing so, he or she 
must either (i) deliver to. the registrar a 'arirten certificate that 
the child was not horn alive, signea by a registered medical prac- 
udoner or certified midwife who was in attendance at iBe birth 
or who has eaaimned the body or (i) make a declaration la pre- 
senbed form to the effect that no such practitioner or midwife 
was present at the birth, or has exammed the body or that his or 
her certificate cannot be obtained and that the child was not born 
alive 

The registration of deaths at sea is regulated by the Births 
and Deaths Registration Act TS74 together with the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1S94. 

Death can be proved by the produebon of a certified copy of 
the entry in the register of birth and deaths, which is evidence not 
only of the fact of death, but also of the date of death, the sex, 
lank or profession of the dead person, and the cause of death 

Presruapiion of Death. — The fact of death may, in English 
law, be proved not only by direct but by presumptive evidence 
When a person disappears and is not heard of for seven years, 
the presumption of law arises that he is dead (Nepean v. Dos, 
1837, 2 M and W. S94). In. Scotland fay the Presumption of 
Life I'Scolland) Act iSgr. the presumption is statutory In those 
cases where people disappear under circumstances which create a 
strong probability of death, the court may, for the purpose of pro- 
bate or administration, presume the death before the lapse of 
seven years (see In the Goods of Matthews, rSgS, p 17). The 
question of survivorship, where several persons are shown to have 
perished by the same cafamify, has been much discussed It was 
at one time thought that there might be a presumption of sur- 
wvorship in favour of the stronger party But it is now clear that 
there is no such presumption , the question is one of fact depend- 
ing w’holly on evidence, and, if the evidence does not establish the 
survivorship of any one, all must be taken to have died at the same 
moment {Wing v. Angrave, iSoo, 8 H. L. Cas 1837 This rule 
has been apphed by the court of probate where husband and wife 
were both killed in a railway accident, and the bodies W'ere found 
two hours afterwards, and administration was granted to their 
respective next of km (In the Goods of Wkeder, 1S61, 51 L J. 

P M & A , 40 > , so also where husband and wife were proved 
to have been on board a ship which was supposed to have been lost 
at sea {in the Goods of Ahtm, iSgs, p 142) 

Cveit Death is an expression used in law in contradistinction 
to natural death Formerly, a man was said to be dead m law (i) 
when he entered a monastery and became professed in religion, 
(2) when he abjured the realm; (37 when he was attainted of 
treason or felony Since the suppression of the monastenes there 
has been no legal estabhshment for professed persons in England, 
and the first distinction has therefore disappeared, though for 
long after the original reason had ceased to make it necessary 
grants of hfe estates were usually made for the terms of a man's 
miwal Kfe The act abolishing sanctuaries (1623) did away with 
civil death by ahjuration; and the Forfeiture Act 1S70, that on 
titainder for treason or felony. 

For tlie Statistics ot the death-rate of Great Britain as compared 
ruth that of the various European countries ise Great Brums’. 
See also hsssurrsr, Cafxtai, PujnsHMMtT, Cskmaxios; Isrsmasct, 
Articxes os; McuiaM. JmasratmEsej:, etc 

THE CKITEJ> STATES 

Eega .1 Registratiotu — is generally pr-ovided that the State 
d^rtment of health shall have charge of the registration of 
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dea hs shall p 0 ude the necesiarj forms and blanks ror ob- 
taining md preservTng such records, and shall procure the faithful 
r^stradon of each death For this purpose the States are as a 
general rate divided into registrauoa districts sometimes called 
vital statistics registration datricts, in each of which there is a 
registrar charged with the registration of births and deaths In 
Massachusetts and in some other Stares this duty is imposed upon 
each town clerk 

It is provided by statute m most States that the body of anv 
person whose death occurs in the State shall not be haded cre- 
mated, deposited m a vault or olherwise disposed of or removed 
from or into any registration district, or be temporarily held 
pending further disposition, more than 72 hours after death un- 
less a permit for burial removal or other disposition shall have 
been property issued by the registrar of the district Whenever 
if is practicable, no such burial or removal permit shall be issued 
by any registrar until a complete and satisfactory certificate of 
death has been filed with him. If, however, a dead body is trans- 
ported from one State into a district in another State, the transit 
or removal permit issued m accordance with the law of the place 
of death has the force of a buna! permit. It is frequently re- 
quired that the certificate of death shall be of the standard form 
recommended by the United States Bureau of the Census and 
adopted by the American Public Health Association, and shall 
contain — fi) the place of death, including the State, county, 
township, viUage or city, (2) the full name of the decedent. If 
an unnamed child, the surname preceded by ‘•unnamed”, (3) sex 
and colour or race — as white, black, mulatto, Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, etc ; (4) conjugal condition whether single, marned, 
widowed or divorced; (3) place and date of birth, including year, 
momh. and day; (6) age in years, months and days; (7) name 
of father and maiden name of mother; (£) birth-place of moiher; 
(ql occupation; (ro) signature and address of informant, (ii) 
date of death year, month and day; (la) statement of medical 
attendance on decedent, fact and time of death, including time 
last seen alive. (13) cause of death. (14) signature and address 
of pbj’Sician or official mabng medical certificate, <iSj place and 
date of burial or removal; (ib) signature and address of under- 
raker, (17) official signature of registratiua with date when cer- 
tificate was filed and registered number. 

The personal statistical particulars should be authenticated by 
the signature of the informant, who should be the nearest of tin 
or other competent person acquainted ■with the facts. The state- 
ment of the facts relating to the disposition of the body shall be 
signed by the undertaken The medical certificate shall he made 
and signed by the legally qualified physician if any, last in at- 
tendance on the deceased The cause of the death must generally 
be stated so as to show the disease or sequence of causes resulting 
m the death. 

In regard to the registration of still-born elmdren, in some 
junsdictions the law provides that the child shall be registered 
as a birth and also as a death, and separate certificates of birth 
and death shall he filed with the registrar; in others, the still- 
bom cMd is merely registered as a death A certificate is not 
required for a chdd that has not advanced to the fifth month of 
into-gestation 

If a death occur without medical attendance, it 15 the duty 
either of the undertaker or other person who learns of the death 
to notify the local health officer The latter immediately investi- 
gates and certifies the cause of death. If ho’wever, he has reason 
to beheve that the death may have been due to unlawful act or 
neglect, be refers the case to the coroner for his investigation and 
certification The undertaker must file the cerufi.cate of death 
with the local registrar, and obtain a burial or removal permit 
prior to any disposition of the body, which he delivers to the 
person in charge of the place of burial. 

Presianption of Death. — ^The fact of d-eath may os a general 
rule, be proved by presumptive evidence. An unexplained absence 
of seven years at common law raised a presumption of death. 
This is still the period in most jurisdictions in this country, though 
a few have by statute adopted a shorter period, e g., five years m 
Arkansas, and five years in Indiana for the sole purpose of 
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-i* ':e '■ ,Ee(3. ruOat s'g",iLcaii: phases bic^ocscaiiy are obviously f'L} 

j .a., . -..“'e ES.’“, Ceil a yerrs Tee arcvirh aed >d) senescence Phases ia) and fe) ffertilizst'or 


ie ai,s n ‘he L'nrec Ltites Tea; ";g p’-e^arapticr. ; 

act c-f de.rfc c:,'> r.c: of :r.e o: cea'-h. There • 
ej-s=s, r.ciie er in li’birh d.arh ac' cecn p>'ei2n:ed lo • 
“'•1 ar extiiraaoa •'f rhe ijers-i-j'ear penoc. 
wship.—Ia ‘hc- at-ec' e ».rce’Ti>ia»*i.iai endsnee. is 
f 3 ei'iJt';*- nefa i' .is n stntjnl rale nc pTa- 

- r.i iurnor-cip Ii b:a:e- bv.'AJ-.pr there are ^ 
; (.rrtari prciump lori is ;.i auti.ACrciHp OLher- 
si- vsr.L js > ae to oe e;;aoiiibec; by cm- 


Xlia ^ urdtu :j ''ii Ljt ^fco c2i!rns sur/", tirshii) 
a, BfOLOOrCAL ASPECTS OF. The life eyPe f 
.as ir,jitjr;']ip’.ir rear;! sms k'rndw? rsPdveiy h^di ia ' 
I ocrjiiic sjfeejahaafifl'; as for erampie a Sy, & bird cr > 
t'pfC.tLy lisvTiible -r,to f.vE ciok'gicayy sjbereutiared and j 
aJlnirr pnasis jS ta) The loimarica of the 

ica is ihc :nciiidj5i, i>> r.he nnion of ovunr and spar- ] 


and death) are the tennina] events of the taiporiant periods iLi 
see t a I Phase c) is irassitional fcetireen (b) and < d). anc rcaj 
bs Tiiio'Pv at'ssnc as when obvious senescent changes foLow ijrs- 
rz‘=e:az3:y acar the cessation of obiious growth. Indeed it is 
-Jeabtfni j't- paace ' c s has theoretically any place in the life-cycle 
at jj]. Perhaps in cases where a staole adult plateau in the middle 
of the cycle seems to e.cst it itieidy means that tne changes ot 
growth cr of senescence are proceeding al too slow a rate to be 
oh-mable by r.te relatively crude methods available 

Senescence and Death., — Tae special problem of the biologc 
of death is the anal} sis and ciucidation of phases id) and (e) or 
the life-cycle, senescence and death As a result of investigations 
in this special held of gener,.! biology certain broad generahaations 
are new possible. The more important of these wnil now be cis- 
Ctissed 

Time Btxrationv—The time duration of the entire individual 


ia ihc pro cess caded fertiltsation The iif 


■history' of ,' hfe-<yc2e varies enormously, both between different forms of 


usl ns a diitmct uni fcioiogi^ai entity begins with tbs j hfe, species gener^. families, etc and also between different 
} The period of c2vt;:opmt.nt and growth which has i indnndiials belonging to the same species Thus the maidinuin 
loses ccifrmioaly designstsd respeedvely as embryoroc durstion of life of the rotifer. Proales: deciplem, is eight days 
and pcst-eiatryomc or pOst-naUl. The dtirntion of jXoyes) At the other extreme there are other authentic records 
h phase of the hie-cy’ds vanes widely in. dinerent of inomouai reptiles living to as much as 175 years, and of iedi- 
ns from a to r o days in the fnat dy. Drosophila., to viduaJ birds and TOammsls living to weU over roo years 
--0 years in man Tbs phase cooes normally to an , Zoological Groups. — The differences between'dishnet groups 
St tunas vf higher amroal life, and is succeeded b}" of animals (species, genera, farnihes, etc.) m respect to the length 
ase of adtiit stabitji,y in which no marked changes are j of the life-span stand in no generally valid, orderly relationship 
either m thedsrecuon of growth cr degeKer2£;ia._ This ' to any other broad fact now known in their structure cr hfe- 
e ' prime of ITe in cumtnon parlance Its duration in | history In spite of many attempts to establish such relationships 
in widely vanabie Sooner or later the individual can ( every one so far suggested has been upset by weil-knowu facts of 
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1 natural history. Thus it has been contended that the duration of 
■ ac aiuroal’s life is correlated with its size, in the sense that the 
, larger the animal the longer its life Bat plainly this has no 
j general vahdrty Men and parrots are smaller than horses, but 
[ have life-spans of much greater length. 

' Individual Differences. — The differences between individuals 

I of the same species la the duration ^of their lives are distributed 
in a lawful and orderly manner in marked contrast to the appar- 
t ently haphazard character of the inter-group variation in length 
of Kfe-^n just discussed. The individual variation m the dur- 
j ation of hfe js capable of exact mathematical description and, 
i indeed, its treatment constitutes a special branch of matbemstics. 
known as actuarial science It has been shown by JR Pearl and 
U% students that if the life of different animals, such as the rotifer, 
Proales, the Sy, DrosopMai various oiher insects and man. be 
measured nor in absolute time-muts of years or days, but in ternis 
of a relative unit, namely a hundredth part of the biologically 
equivalent portions of the life-span m the several cases, then the 
distribution of individual variation in duration of hfe or the 
distribution of mortah'ty in respect to age, or, m short, the hfe- 
cunm, is quantitatively similar m these widely different torms of 
life almost to the point of identity This is illustrated m fig i. 

These facts si^gest that the observ-ed differences between m- 
dSwdaafs iu duration of life are primarily the result of inborn 
diBerroces in their l^logfcai constitutions t.£heir structural and 
fttnclifflia! ori^nizations) and only secondarily to a much staaOer 
j deg^_ tie residt of the environmental circumstances in which 
I their Eves are passed. 

j IfiJjeiitaiic^Tbis inference is sapported by the further 
I fact that the dinerences betweai individuals which find expression 
I in varying degrees of ion^ity. or duration of life, are definitdy 
I inhented. This, has be®i demoitstrated atatisticaify for man bv 
Kali Pearson, Alexander Graham Bell, B.. Pearl and others It kas 
( ton proved experimmaliy by cross-breeding long-Uved and short- 
, Kved strains cf the fruit fly Drosophla mekmagaster (Ifyde, Pearl 
5 and Ms stiEfcats. Parlwa and Gimaaiez). Th« results of such ah 
I expenraent are shown in flg, 2, 

j the first geufiratihia (F;) from such a cross the progeny es- 
j hibft a hfe-curws esseorialiy ffke that of the longdived parent 
{ Stock, but with a shghciy greater average deration. If now these 
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ler ffitcr se there are producad m the ' most iowly-organized groups of Konr'Celled aninials or Memaaa, 
\ Fj) t^o kinds ci indi'iiduais, one of > 'Jie power or raultipHcition by simpk fission, or budong oS of 
af e-curve like the ongical long-lived ‘ a portion of the bodj' vvincn reproduces the whole, is retained 
c'shorr-winged ) reseaibies in duration ■ Ttis asexual, cr asamia. tr.ode of reproduction occurs as the usual 
d parent stock In addition to these ; but not extl-iSive metbod m the three lowest groa|K of multi- 
1 Imes It has been shewn that there cellular ananais, tlie sponges, datwoniis and CDelenterates. More 
■ai popukuon of wild Drosophda in- rarely it may occur in other of the loyer invertebrates 
I So long as, reprodncrfoc goes on m this way in these raulticeliular 



VITY JS INHERHED among EROIT FLIES 
EO WITH A SHORT-UVen STOCK 


ipUfftf E^'s) is ionser fWed than 
produces pr^^geny of two kinds (Fn’s)^ a 
d and a Jong-winged, which i& 
are thus swsn to hotd^ in th^ case of these 
shown \q behave ?ike a definitely inheritable 

and permanent innate differences in 
rlusion that individual differences in 
illy an. expression of hereditary dif- 
is firmly established 
ty. — Neither senescence nor natural 
ble consequence or attribute of hfe 
a relatively new thing, which made 
ring organisms had advanced a long 
1 The evidence supporting this con- 
be considered under several heads, 
anisms (Protozoa, qnj prove, under 
atjon to be, in a certain sense, im- 
simple fission of the body, one in- 
eaving behind in the process nothing 
The brilliant work of Woodruff and 
s demomtiated that this process may 
ny permanent slacking of the rate of 
o senescence, and without the inter- 
process such as conjugation or en- 
fument of the ceils is kept faTOurable. 
rually differentiated orgaidsms are, in 
educed to a formula we may say tfet 
erm cells) produces a Boma, and more 
tually dies. Some of the germ 'tcBs 
somata and germ cells, and so on in 
is never yet ended rikee the appear- 
21 S an the earih, In some of tfie 


forms there is no place for death In the nassage from one gensr- 
acion to rhe next no residue :s left behind Agamic reproduction 
and its associated absence of death also occur commomy in 
plants Budding and propagation by cutting's are the usual forms 
in which it is seen. The somatic cells have tne capacity of coa- 
tinuing rauUiplication. and life for an indefinite duratiort cf time, 
so long as they are not acudentally caught in the breakdown and 
death of the whole individual in which they are at the moment lo- 
cated (d) There is some evidence that m cec am iish there is no 
occurrence of senihty or natural death, but that instead the animal 
keeps on growing indefinitely, and would be iminortai except for 
accidental death The animal soma in such cases behaves hke 
the root stock of a perennial plant (For further discussion of 
this line of evioence see interesting correspondence by Geo P 
Biddev in Nature, vol cxv, 1925. passim and M, A C Hinton’s 
monograph of the Voles end Lemmings (British Museum 1906), 
in which it is concluded that voles of the genus Arvieola ‘‘are 
animals that nev'er stop growing and never grow old.” 

(a) The successful cultivation tn vitro of the tissues of higher 
vertebrates, even including man himself, over an. indefinitely long 
period of time, demonstrates that senescence and natural death 
are m no sense necessary concomitants of cePuIar life Cartel 
and Ebeling by transferrmg the culture at frequent intervals 
into fresh nutrient medium, have kepi alive and in perfectly nor- 
mal and healthy condition a culture of tissue (see Tisspe Cul- 
ture) Irom the heait of a chick embrj’o for more than 15 years 
j,e , for much longer than the normal hfe-span of the fowl There 
is every reason to suppose that, by the continuation of the same 
technique, the culture cau be kept alive indefinitely The experi- 
mental tulturt of cells and tissues in vitro has now covered prac- 
tically all of the essential tissue elements of the metazoan body, 
even mduding some of the most highly dinerentialed of those 
tissues. Nerve cells, .muscle cells, heart muscle ceUs, spleen cells, 
connective tissue cells, epithelial cells from various locations in the 
body, kidney cells and others have all been successfully culb- 
vated ill xttro. 

Potential Immortality.. — ^It may fairly be -said that the 
potential iramortahty of all essential cellular elements of the body 
either has been folly demonstrated, or has been earned far enough 
to make the probability very great, that properly conducted experi- 
ments would demonstrate the conPnuance of the life of these cells 
in culture to any indefinite extent. It is not to be expected, oi 
course that such tissues as hair or nafis would be capable of in- 
dependent life, but these are essentially unimportant tissues in 
the animal economy, as compared with those of the heart, the 
nervous system, the kidneys, etc Gesietahzing from results of 
tissue cufture work of the last two decades, it is highly probable 
that all the essential tissues of the metazoan body are potentially 
immortal, when placed separately under such conditions as to 
supply appropriate food m the right amount, and to remove 
promptly the deletenous products of metabolism 

Death Among Mttlticellttlar Aninials. — A fundamentei rea- 
sou why the fiigher multicellular animals do not live forever ap- 
pears to be that in the diSereiitiation and specialization of function 
of cells and tissues in the body as a whole, any iiidivid«al part 
does not find the conditions necessary for its continued existence. 
In the body any pan is dependent for the necessities of its exist- 
ence, as fee example nutritive material, upon other parts, or put 
m mctb&- way, upon the organization of the body as a whole. It 
is the cSfferentiation and specialization of function of the mutually 
dependest aggregate of ceils and tissues 'whirir constitute the 
met^oaa body that brings about death, and not any iabeuBt or 
inevitalie mortal in the ceSs t 

Wheh tefe ifcarwcteastlc dwoges it is perhaps 
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BE4TH R4TE 


^ e C TT t ^ 

Jit; ( r p e as c j. Cl fc? 

t c a , . .s .rc-;ress’Ae t recess m- 

h.Tcc; *'5 .'nn'-ii :.' In (,:.3_-r In. die i-*ti oi pmsent 

inA'i'ue !i lo rtrari ssne^car^’e (H r^rt at 

k’/'* j i ;7Hcr.cir.iri,." c: t'ls n3u;i’!ti?Jii.ar bode a? a dtijla re- 
rretr* tc.t i..c: :e jS a „cd ir.tegrsied 

r" (■'d.okw.' acc 'J' r.-ii":: erfania;: ji; TL’s snenonjsjn is r£- 
iL’i'tj rL’Gr;rik.',;;Ma,- m 'Sip c fed* Bii' apparecty 
I’-jts '’'*■ f.'ijT.ar*. . on^iate ir> ac> pjrt,iii,iir ad* b?-ai*5e ti tsie 
'I *f j, di,- ak ji fild *c Jtice or ei.cLie ca'J in erd of .iseif 
h.'*; fcffii 'I'l r^r t'lOes ir occar io ilw i'ei> vhen rbey sre re- 
fri'*:! rhe TUfcuiIy deoeridf't r«Lt snship of ifcfi creamzed 
hv-"- js a ’*bo'f jrd Kven ^pcropria'^ pKj £,c<.'-v.r,e)mical ccnoiii'jos 
J~ shi'z. sfiitH-ceie xpfe'.iti, in the present state of knoiMedge 
Gat te be k priisarii or neK.sssar.’ anrifcute to the physioiogicai 
f-cono^.y ry* iodAtiiiJal c^\s Zz 3i.ch. Put rather of the fcody as a 

"shfi'e I 

Times of JDeatli,— Toe cltferent organ-rv steois of the body ' 
hac’fe chcraclensttc times of oreakiTig dosn and leading io death 
These d.nercnccs prcababiy- represeci iu oossiderabie part differ- 
ent innate decrees of orgjaic ataess of the different tissues and 


cue 3 e o bed by ae dene Mo t o hem s_Her trem 
he g.c_. Ox teLtir-g ap some p^ruculsr observed attrsbai-e 

cr e-emen: of the phetio-uenon of senescence itseii such as pro- 
tcplasmic fcysterfcsis. SiOtving rate of setaboiism I, meaning es 
sertia-Iy on.y reduced actmtvj etc , as the cause of the whole 
More esq^enmeatai work on the proble.ii is essential, in. particular 
In the direction of producing it 'svill, and under control the ob- 
^ecute phenctn-enon senility irrespective of the age of the 
orgaaism and cori'. erseiy preventing the appearaxuce of r.hfjp 
ptenctmena in old animals 

SiBCi-jCEAPEV.- — The hterature on the subjects treated m Jhis article 
la ^videly acatiered in biotogicaS, niwiicai and statistical journals and 
acpa'-aie treatises The t'j]!e>ving books snmmmzs tlie field, and wJJ 
-iCive to introduce the reader ic liie detailed literature C M Child 
Senescence end R‘ytKerescet*ce itgz ?) , E Korscheit, Lebensdaner. 
Aker und Tod {cyaj) ; R, Peari, The Biology of Death (igci) ’ 
T Braihtord Robertson, The Cketuictd Basis of Gro-Mh and 'Senescence 
tree 5), R. P'’arl Studies tn Huvian Biology {1934) ; The Rate 0; 
Li'Sng iiviSj (S. Pi.) 

0 EATH- 1 LA.TE. This rate is usually expressed 13 terms of 
the number of deaths occurring aniitially in each 1 000 of the pop- 
ulation under review. Thus if. in a given year the deaths in a 
popuLiuon of one miliion numbered 14,700, (he death rate for 


oyuxtb. and in p,-rt the degree of exposu'ie of the different j that year would be 14 7 

1 stresses and strains. Tee following j Crude DeatE-rate, — ^The rate thus obtained is known as the 

crude death-rate, and is a positive measure of the forces of 


organ jc stems toe a vironniei 

Uzlt uostd upon mertahty returns of the United Siates R^s- 
t'aiior Area in 19:0 iliustratei these dlSe^ence^ The figures 
tabulated are ia) the mean or average age at death, and (b) the 
mecaan age at death tiiat ts, the age so ihosen that the same 
nutr-ber of deaths occur nelow this age as the cumcer occurring 
above jt «. 
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I mortality which are actually operative at the time in the particu- 
lar populapon to which it relates. The incidence of murtahty is 
j not feoweier, equally distnb'iied over the whole span of human 
■ hfe It is highest at the two extremes in infancy and m old age,. 
* and furiher, in many coao tries the mortality of males is greater' 
than laat of females It will be seen, therefore, that a population 
' haxntig an excessive number of the very young or of the verj^ 

I old wonid naturally have a higher crude death-rate than one more 
, favourably constituted as to age. The crude death-rate is, there- 
, fore, not a sound basis for comparing the relative niorhility of a 
I given area with that of other areas, or even with its own if, m the 
' course of tune, changes in its age constitution have come about 
I Standardized Death-rate. — ^To enable such comparisons to 
be made, B'hat are termed standardized death-rates are largely 
! used. These are ootained by working out what the death-rate 
; would have been li the populau’oa under revdew had been con- 
I scituted as to age and sex on some fixed proportions Thus m 
j England and M'ales the standard population used for this pur- 
pose IS tha: which was actually recorded at the Census of 1901 
I The standardized death-rate thus obtained gives us a better 
i standard for comparison than does the crude death-rate. It is. 

. ^ however not free from objection, for the rate will vary according 
to the constitution of the standard population used, as with the 


siad assonatod ! 
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osfansi 


i 37-04* or. 54-34* 09' 61-37* 09 57 5o*-xi 


j V V4 ooj ) rauos between any f#o standardized death-rates For the com- 
I parison of death-rates the one and only safe method to employ 
I 1 ! is to use the rates for the different age and sex groups 

^ 1 Incidence.— -The incidence of mortality is affected in vaiying 

r- . J J- - , , ‘ climatic conditions, race and occupation It 

Jnere sre mu= wide dmeraices m the time of breakdown of the , is exceptionally high at the begianiag of life, the laortaiitv amon" 
Qiiiertst organ-systems, as rejected in mortality. The aiimentary i ncwly-bom infants m England and Wales being almost is beavv 
riaim on the average, ’'wears'' xsihcr less than half as lot® as the | in the first four weeks as m the following n months The fol- 
«cmory systm The two orpa sys^ms which _stand w che j lowing were the death-rates for persons i^Engiand and Wales at 

hffiMi of the list as leading earliest to death ty thetr breakdown [ v'arious age-groups in igifi 

are two {aJiiae&tary tract and re^sratej' system) which are I Under 5 5-10 lo-ir 

10 Gsrert cemact with eaxeimai eavinffisoent^ ageats (food aad ! ' * 

air) life. two ■which stand st the boitom of the 1 

hst fxttimssy aad excr^ory systms) practicuUj- sever I 

SMS dkssst. rxHiiact, widh ihe esterirai enviiCKimeiit I Frory, i-uic ... i. . , , , 

Sftitt'iRe»3ac»a-~lBrefE«tygiW5Biimerum attempts have b^ i 15 oat of even- ic 000 d^ 
m>Se ta ($.»,) of the aging body aud to * aeed ge and ^ deaths among 10 ooq 

^ *rf Hfe by variots smgjcal alteralsoas of certain 1 ^(h-rate excels that o^lemakt '^eTn 
pmiemrlrtbewti^ ormas of sex Never- ? shock of f 

mkmmr tmy be the Immediate j*ysicai and psycho - 1 Stahty Jilt ^ persistent 

di proote. ihwe fe S v*t BO conviSS ! mXS iSv ^ occupations are 
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inder 5 years) the male mortality was 245"^ higher 
laie; then up to the age of 35 the diSeresice was 
rked; from 35 to 43 it ttas about 33S0, faihng slight- 
over 75 Other couatnes show similar results, as the 


rates will 

illustrate 



Germauy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

V 3 A. 

1925 

1919 

1023 

1024 

12 4 

22 t 0 

g-o 

12 7 

ri 5 

2: ft 

0 6 

II I 


t IS dealt with more fully below i 

‘S are higher in tropical or semi-tropical countries | 
situate in the more temperate ^ones Thus in JO26 i 
rora 8-7 in New Zealand, 94 in Australia, g-S in the j 
za6 in Xorway, 11 6 in England and Wales to 306 
5-0 m Egypt (1933) 21-5 in Jamaica and 21 2 in 
influence of climatic conditions may be seen within 
of a single country For example, in England and 
Eth rates by quarters during the decennium iorr-20 

Quarter ended March 31 173 

, June 30 136 

„ „ Sept 30 irS 

» » Dec 31 15 « 

e for the first quarter being nearly 50'% above that 
1 This seasonal incidence varies, of course, from 
mntry In Egypt and Brazd, for example, the death 
for the first quarter of the year and highest n the 
ths Taking the geographical divisions of the some 
e finds that m 1926 the death-rate in the northern 
IngJand and Wales was rc 3, in tiie southern ii 6, in 
id in the midlands 11 1 , in the governate of Cairo in 
37 2, in the district of El Behira in Lower Egypt it 
Rio de Janeiro in igci it was 196, in Recife 31 9 
rate is generally higher among ‘non-European than 
lean races, as wilt be seen from the rates already 
this holds good where the races are living under 
tic conditions Thus m the United States while the 
i-rate in 1924 was 118, for the negro population ir 
1 for Indians 25 9. 

s for occupational mortality must be accepted with 
f reserve, owing to transference from one occupation 
nd to the diSermg proportions at ages in them; but 
s in incidence are very marked. Taking the death- 
all males in England and Wales, aged 15-63, whether 
lot, in the years 1920-23 as 100, that for clergymen 
h of England was 56-1; for agricultural labourers 
il Service officials and clerks 74; for other clerks 102; 

) miners (hewers and getters) it was 03 3 and for tin 
oiners 327 

vaxiation between urban and rural mortality. tkis 
nt, the advantage being with the countiy'man in one 
TOth the townsman in another In England and 


Waxes in t026 the death-rate for the County Boroughs s 
for the Rural Districts 11 3; but for Walls alone it wa' 
the County Boroughs and 12-1 in the Rural Districts 
Netherlands the death-rate decreases with urbanization, 
while in towns, etc , with less than 5 000 inhabitEnts th 
rate in 2924 was 10-96 in those of from 5 to 20,000 it w 
from 20 to 100,000 only 912; while in those wdth over 
't feE to 8-79 In Sw'cden the urban death-rate in 1026 w 
che rural i2-i2. In Denmark on the other hand while tt 
rate in Copenhagen in 1925 was ri d that for the rural a 
S-p In Japan the rural is weii aboi'e the urban rate 

Decline of the Peath-rate,^ — One of the most stnl 
tures in the vital histor}’- of the European peoples has 
great decline in the death-rate, particularly during the 
century. From such rehabJe statistics as are available, tb 
recorded death-rates were those at the beginning of 
century, but they are too sparse for purposes of cor 
How-ever, an inquiry confined to the last 50 years will ■ 
show what progress has been made. The table above 1 
death-rates in a number of countries for the years iS 
1913 and tgc6 

Each one exhibits the same phenomenon in greater 
degree. For the United States the nearest comparable 
for the years iSSo (rgS), ipoo (17.6), 1910 (zg-oi a 
(tr*8). During the last half cenrury thereiore the fsJ 
actual death-rate in these countries has been- 


Germany 

144 

England & Wales 93 

NorwEj’ 

Netherlands 

13-7 

AustraLa 

8 1 

France 

Switzerland 

T 5 ft 

Scotland 

7-0 

New Zeala 

Italy 

12 0 

Sweden 

7 S 



It is obvious that a country like New Zealand with 
! rate of only ri S at the beginning of the period iindei 
j could not show so pear a fall as the other countries. ' 
J centage decline in the rare shows the foEowmg figures 

Netherlands 5835c England & Sweden 

I Germanv 54 Wales 44 45 o Scotland 

Switzerland 5rS7i> Italy 417% Ne« Zenk 

Australia 46 pjfc Norway 41 0% France 


In the United States during 44 years the rate feU S-o 
lent to a decline of 40 4%. 

In three of the i2 countries here dealt with, the d 
has fallen by over 50%, m five by over 40%, in two fay 0 
and in the remaining two by over 20%. In each of ther 
Switeerfend, Italy, Australia, and New Zealand, the dec 
ing this century has been more marked than in the Iasi 
of the previous one There has been a remarkable levell 
of the death-rate. In 1876 it ranged from ii-S in New’ 
to 28-8 m Italy, a difierence of 170, w’Mle in 1926 the r 
from S-7 in New Zealand to 17 5 in France, a differetict 
S 8 This notable decline, although not confined to Eur< 
not appear to be universal. In Japan the death-rate in 
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h £» Jar-«-ca :r i^ci r. y. toj. j, 

?n Cbi;.? f .r tilt rjcL’i^LcKKiun. i-^c.-os - 5 =>*' :; 

:: ^43 30 & 0r= J-.e o.k«i fcund for iha ,rw”ad i<s;i-To Ge ^ l 
Japeif* Jisd d Geau-ra-e <J 4>C ^917-’!: at iiG faitea | ^ 

lit- 04 '-^'-tisl tiitss ttiaciMts in tbs deu.di-mes mean ^ { 
2 e catbcrtai from ±s iac* tiat, -nbile t'ae total dea^^ m i 
I' 4 laini -nc a xoat ^ere uncer oce, tie/ would have | c 

bi-cn er 5:0, cno, it tfce i^tc f&r 1 j; 6 had naintaacG. , c 
The jechne haa not been eqnaiiy spretd evsr the wfceie or lire j t 
Xinr hai it been id-ntical ia the -Wo beses The reepecaye rates t 
for naks aad fensaies at age groups m Engitmd aac S\z.es lor , t 
the vfcjirs ih'tf, rger and rgto were as in Ubis on p. Itj | ^ 

Tie slgitihraace o: these figures may be more easily appre- 1 s 
hencSvfl "i” lafet'ac the tirfi ra'es aaa showing the perc^Kge | s 
decrease m trs two foUowiEg quarter centunes \Svg tsb^e above 1 , t 
rre-ra Eit.se mbres assera] 'er>' mttTsmng p< incs emerge Int s 
the hrst pidwO, ttoagh the grtu^est gam Jus been in the first age* -c 
group :t oS vver rc’^f for both ssres in every ege group up £0 c 
35-4;, ana is quite coaiiiderable tip to 5 S~b 3 it ts rather greater - 
tor ieiarles than for cinks in e'tery age-group except from 20 to 
35, and is curisiderabJy greater at ages bej'oad At ages 5 to oS i 
the gain wns greater la tne nrst period of 23 years, at ages 0-5 s 
and 3J to Si ft was greater in the second period In the first age . s 
group the gin in the Jater penod was nearly four rinses as great, t 
and vras aknost equally niarfeed at the age-gratips 45 to 75 z 

How much luriber this arrest of mortality can ^ earned is a 1 
matter of conjecture but it is dear that Che existing rates from ; 
S to 33 veara leave little margm for dizniautloa {S fiE J ) 
DEATH VALLEY, 3 depressezi basm la Inyo county Calif « 
The name eonrinemorsies the fate of a party of ■'forty-cmers” who . 
penshed here, by thirsi or by starvaticn and exposure The cx- : 
ceedlcgJy and Death Valky region lies immediately^north of the ' ! 
Mjjave desert anst th® stretches east from the Starrs Nevada j 
raountains. covenuf a Lrge part 01 Inyo ctajnty and extending mto ^ 
Keviahi Tbs vsMst ^ 5 ° on an : ■ 

gvexage so to xy m. oroad from the crests of the enclosing moao- 
iaas tiiifei- is befow sca-Iev^l (276 it ) This is the lowest ptsst 
on the cjariness and is a direct line it is less th^ So m E. of Mt 
liitetBey, 14302 ft Mgn. the hs^est peai m the Uiuted States. 
The ais^ffi^sftns about ?t high and bate, and hriiliani with vaned 
The AmrgDsa river, ectenag the valley throt®b a deep 
o^SE at the sewth diappesrs ia the basas* lescing the airfaice 
cHjead wish white safes. The fact that this harited regim is the 
SssJ msj oi £swcei?aatl«i for a wry c-x’-errive drainsge svefem 
U ih«^ to ^fllaip the exteaat a»d supposed oeiith of the dtpos- 
i?g of salt, horics sad satrale of soda found m ihe basin. Death 
YsSky is ts>e of the hattsat regimis sa the wotlA The zajisiiman 
dsaiyt^i^seiatisFyalsamn^sstaffily Jjeksw 7®” T (ia the shade) , 
Ihftiiase^iasaa is sneoesdtEi, he as ss ixo®. and ; 

tf4- tee^’has reoffided aaesiireme of 434’. 

Jsr W C- ^rae D^an Walafeg Places m Samh-esst~ 

•‘“H fJS Oeologsaii Sur/ey, 

?' I ' .'1 f'C ^ ’ 

DEATH-Wa\RNiN’G, . .. .ased is psyddcal research j 
far .w w' ht.'.UM ' ’’ft T- ii ' f aiiotte f^afasi remved by 
. rj! .1. r. •*► vd'rft'y f ■ -r . by (j). a ^nsary 

).!■/.' . 3 wstien, bc^ befcg ef teJeoaiMc I 


yriain occ TscLPiTHt , Soth among embzed and u.ncnil- 
'zeC peoplfis there Is c wjde'pread benei rhat the appnriiioji of a 
ii.nng person is an omen oi death, bat tmul the Society of 
Ps^ciucai Eesearrh undertook tee sts^isrical exam.nauon of the 
question, there were no data for estimating the value of the belief 

t,6t6 H-ilLuCrisATION ) 

DEATH-WATCH, a popular name given to insects of two 
distinct fatmies which burrow and live in old furniture, and pro- 
duce a mysterious ticking sound vulgarly supposed to foretell 
the death of an inmate of the house. The name is often applied 
to two small beetles XestoUnn rnjovUlosmn. and Anobium pioic- 
latum, (fam. Anobiidaej but belongs more properly to the former 
bisect The sound is a sexual call, and is produced by the beetle 
striking the front of the bead upon the stmiace upon which it is 
standing Certain book-hec (order Psocoptera) are sometimes 
known as iesser 'deati-veatches.' but the abiLty of such mznute 
soft insects to produce audible sound is doubtful The names 
Atfopos pttlsni&Tm and Ticcic^ dtviHUtonvs. given to two^of the 
common species, bear vntness to the superstition, regarding the 
fateful significance of tlie sound 
DE BABY, BEINiaCH ANTON (idsi-iSaS), German 
botanist, was bom on Jan 36, 1S31, at Frankfurt-ou-Mam. He 
studied medicine at Heidelberg, Marburg and Berlin, and in 1S33 
settkd at Frankfurt as a surgeon In 1S54 he became pnvat- 
docent for botaav m Tubingen and professor at Freiburg in 1855, 
migrating to Haile in 1867, and in 1870 to Strasbourg, where he 
was the first rector of the University, and where he died on Jan. 
rq, rSSS 

De Bary wiB be rememliered as the founder of modern mycol- 
og>-, a science which he revolutionised by his celebrated Marphol- 
ogie imd Physi<}l<3%ie d, Ptlze, etc , of 1S06 His appreoa- 
lion of the real significance of symbiosis and the dual natute of 
hchens is one of bis most striking achievements It is as an investi- 
gator of the then mysterious Fungi, however, that de Bary stands 
out. He not csily laid bar^ the complex factS' of the life-hLstocy 
of irmiy forms; eg, the Ustiiagineae, Peronosporeae, Uredmeae 
and many Ascpmycetes, bat insisted on the necessity of tracing the 
evoMion of each organism from spore to spore. One of his most 
fruitful discovenes was the true meaning of inf ectioo as a morpho- 
logicsl and physiological proves®, which he traced in Fhytoph- 
tkora, Cysiapm, Pucemo and other Fungi, and thereby demon- 
strate the significance of parasitism. He showed ■wherein iay the 
essential diSerences between a parasite and a saprophyte. 

These researches led to the esplamtion. of epidemic diseases, 
de Bary’s coottibutians to which are ■well seen in hts classical 
■wwrk ea the ^Kitato disease in i86r. They also led to his discew- 
ery of keteraeastn (or metoensn) m the Uredineae, the truth 
of -wbicb he demonstrated in wheat rust eiqjerisieiitaUy (iSfiji- 
He described the pheaomcna. of sexuality in Perososporeae and 
. Ascoraycetes— EKrutseaw, Erystp^, Petiisa, etc , and established 
the existence of parthenogenesis and apegamy on a firm basis He 
did much work on the ChytndSeae, Ustflagmeae, Exoasceae and 
Pbahoideae, as well as on the Myxomycetes; he contributed to 
algology in his inoaogrsph on the Conjugatae (1858), and mvesti- 
gated Nostoracese frSdg), Ch&ra (XS71). Acstabuhtia (rSdq), 
etc In 1877 appeared his Compsiraiive Amt^vny oj Ferns end 
Fhaao'egtms, and in iSSg his Leciwres an (Eiig brans 
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DEBENTURES AND DEBENTURE STOCK: 

CoixRaxY Lw; MoaTCn^GE ; 

DEBORAH5 the name of ttYo •Eromen mentioned on the Old ; 
Testament (Heb for '‘bee'"), (t) Foster'inother of Rebecca, | 
biided under the Uak of Weeping’' below Bethel (Gen xsxv i) 1 
It has been suggested that this tree is connected mth the ’‘palirt' ; 
tree of Deborah,” between Bethel and Ramah (Judges iv s'), the 
borne cf Deborah (z) This latwr is the famous prophetess ana 
* judge,” who, in company with Barak, son of Abinoam, delivered 
Israel from a Canaanite oppression, 1 

Two narratives of this exploit have been presented, an account j 
in prose in Judges v , and a descnptive poem in Judges vi They [ 
differ in one or two important details The most obvious contrast 
is in the identity of the enemy overthrowTi. The prose narrative 
makes the enemy Jabia, king of Hazor, though a prominent part 
IS played by his commander-in-chief, Sisera, who iived at Haro- 
shsth-haggoyim In the poem Jabia does not appear, and Sisera 
IS an Independent Mng-. It is possible that the introduction of 
Jgbin is due to the confiation of two traditions, one of which re- 
ferred to Sisera, while the other was parallel to the story of the 
defeat of Jabin, king of Hazor, by Joshua (Josh xi 1-9) at the 
Waters of Merom Another contradiction is to be found in the 
manner of Slsera’s death In Judges ch iv he is murdered in his 
sleep in ch v he is struck down from behind whilst drinking a 
bow’l of milk 

Ass umin g that the tradition preserved in ch v ig the older, 
we can do something to reconstruct the actual history of the 
events Israel holds the wilder parts of the countiy, the IJaUs and 
the forests, but their settlements in the central range are cut o 5 
from those in the northern hdls by a chain of Canaanite (Egyp- 
tian?) fortresses dcwn the plain of Esdraelon For the time the 
plain dominates the hills; the Israelites are disarmed and their 
commuricauons are cut. At the instigation of the prophetess 
Deborah, and possibly aided by her spells, Barak raises the clans 
of Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir (Manasseh), Zebulun, Issachar j 
and Naphtali Asher, Dan, Gilead (Gad) and Reuben hold aloof. 
Judah and Simeon are net mentioned. The Israelite clans fail on ' 
the enemy at Taanach; a thunderstorm, m which Israel sees the ; 
coming of Yahw^eh, strikes terror into the Canaamtes, their chari- i 
ots are useless on the sodden ground, and the Kishon swollen by 
torrential rams, sweeps away the fugitives Sisera escapes on foot, 
pursued by Barak, but, taking refuge in the tent of Heber the 
Kenite, is treacherously slaughtered as be dneks. 

The poem is one of the most important documents of ancient 
times. It IS contemporary with the events to which it refers and 
IS therefore invaluable as a picture of the life of Israel m the 
early days of the settlement. Further it is in itself a magnificent 
lyric outburst, and proves a very high standard of poetic skill in. 
ancient Israel 

BrEnroGEASHV— For iuEer details see G. A. Cooke, History and 
S^ng of Deborah ( 1892 ), the commentanes on Judges and the 
iiistones of IvraeL Patou. (.Syria: and PadeHtnt. pp. 15S sqq.f sug*ests 
feat the battle was agaajst Hie Tiittites (Sisera, a successor of 
Shamgar). See also L. W. Batten, Jmrn. Bib!. lit pp, 31-40 (1Q05), 
who regards Judges v, and Josh xi. as duplicates, WmeWer, Cesch. 
}sfaels,h. 12S-133, Kdhns&hr n, d Terfir 3rd ed., p srSjandEd. 
Meier, hraeliim, pp 272 sqq,, 4 ^r sdd-i Burney, Judges, ed loc. 
EasfeHt, Die Quellen- des Riatierbucha, pp. 23 , 23. (T. HR) 

DE BOSIS, ABOLPO (1863-1924), Italiaa poet and man 
of letters, was born at Ancona. He studied at the University of 
ttome, he graduated in kw" and practised fosr a few years, 
kit was always more interested la hterature. In. iSgj he became 
Bciter of II Con'mio. Although he became manager of the Italka 
Carbide Company, he contimisd his literary actiprties. He tans- 
iated Shehey’s “Promethatts Unbound”' (rgaz) and Homer into 
Itahaii verse. He collected his own poems in a TOkime entrtted 
Amori ac satruirb (1900, rep 1914 ^§23) De Bceis 

acerdsed amsiderahfe infiuence on the ysungisr raithors of ^ 
time, many of whom were mspaied Bis deep love of the dsastics 
ajid keen sense of beauty. He died near Ancona oa Aag. 29. t9H' 


DEBRECZEN one 01 the urges rown. m Hungary (pop 
IC;) coo, , .s Simaied at tne junction of three contrasted regions, 
viz-.—tlie extensive Hortouagj' pastures or jritsem, tne Xyirseg 
sandy plateau and the marshes of the Berettyo In early dmas it 
commanded two important routes, the «alt way from Szsnnnr to 
wssisni Europe and the road from Bohemia to Transylvania, 
both traversed by important trade movemeats in the mediaevsl 
period, it is stiH an important railway junction. It developed as 
a market centre with special interests In cattle and gram ana as 
a walled town attracted numerous refugees from surrounding 
plundered villages during the Turkish advance m the i5ih cea- 
lury Partly as a result of this the municipality acquired large 
areas of territory and now owns nearly four hundred square 
miles. Much of this was cultivated by farmers who maintained 
houses and often worked in the town during the winter season hue 
of recent years villages known as lan-ycs have grown up in the 
surrounding district. The town tends more and more to function 
as the centre of economic raid iateliectual inspiration for its 
region through its fairs, its agricultural academy, its well-equipped 
unit ersity and iu long tradition of spiritual independence W'hich 
has made 11. the focus of Protestant ideals in Hungary and gained 
for it the name of ''Calvinistic Rome ” This outlook first de- 
termined m the 16th century has caused a stormy history but 
strengthened its position in the national structure 

Apart from its agricultural activities many varied industries 
have developed upon a small and local scale, notably the manu- 
facture of soap, prepared foodstuffs and tobacco. 

DEBS, EUGENE VICTOR (y&s5'^92^), American Social- 
ist leader, was bora at Terre Haute, Ind., on Nov 5, 1855. On 
leaving the public schools he became in iSjr a tocomotive fireman 
In 1879 he was elected city clerk of Terre Haute and in iSSr was 
re-elected During 1883 he a member of the Indiana legisla- 
ture. Previous to this, in 1880, he was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and was 
appointed editor of The Locoinoti'us Piremen's Megasine. In 1S93 
he organized the American Railway Union and was elected presi- 
dent of the union, serving four years In 1894 he led the strike 
: which, beginning in the Pullman-car plants, soon involved the 
I railways leading into Chicago. 

I Debs was attested on a charge of ccnspiracy to kill, and ac- 
! quitted, but was later convicted of contempt of court for violating 
! an injunction, and sent to gaol for six months (Alay-Nov. 1895) 

\ In 1S97 he joined the Socialist movement He was Socialist can- 
I didate for the Presidency of the United States in rgoo, IQ04. 1908, 
191J but declined the nominaticm in 1916 In 1907 he was on the 
1 editorial staff of the Appeal to Reason, and in 19-14 became editor- 
in-chief of the National Rip-Saw, a Sociahst paper published at 
St. Loias. Ha was an advocate of industrial unionism, though he 
eventually dissociated himself from the IW.W. {q-tt}, and was 
one of the chief opponents of Samuel Gompers 

He was 3 pacifist and in Sept 1918 was convicted of violating 
the F^piemage Act and sentenced to tea y^s in the ^nlteatiary. 
In 1920, while in prison, he was again nominated presidential can- 
didate by the Socialists and received 915402 votes. His sentence 
was commuted by Presidsit Harding in Dec, 1921. He died at 
Elmhurst. II , Oct, 19, ipafi. He was one of the foremost figures 
in American SodaMsm. 

He was the author of Liberty (1895) , Unionism and Sochdism-, 
a Piea for Both (1904) ; TI14 American Mov&mni (1904) ; Indus- 
trial Vniofdsm (1905), The Growth of Sooidlism (19x0); The 
CMdren of the Boor {tpii)' and TYafc and Bars {192’}), Also see 
Stephen Sfation Reynolds, Life of Eugene F. Debs (ipio)- Mas 
Eastasaa, The Trial vf Eugerie V. Debs (1Q19); 'Walter Hart, 
Eugene V. Debs: m Introduction (1919) ; David Karsner, Debs: 
Hu Autkoriaed life mi Letters (rprg) ; and Scott Nearing, The 
DebB Dtuisicit (igig). Consult also DebP Magaaxne, 

DEBTj a definite sum due by cme person to another Putting 
' ^de those created by statute, recoverable by civil process, debts 
rosy be ^vided into three classes: (x> judgmmt debts (see 
Jvt)G3tM.nT Dkbtok), (2) specialty debts, (j) contract 

debts. As to judgment debts, it is si^cfeat to S2ty thai, when by 
the Judgment of a court of t junsdicpon jm order is tnade 
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P 3 n Q 

Ov . ;i . .. '-C -f 'i :t '?*e 3 '« -jk c-<,inan’ aeb^ A spen";.} 
f?',-': ’■: tr-'j'.r.c iv cr iri.".'’-!a;-r.i %r^cs7 5:;^ 'Ja:ii ’’^cc s-p^- 

I ?tj' V H-vw 't’rd _i 3 -t.r £n^ *sii iijv ov^r ccij'riLt 

t^rt' .ii :c'.' fc,'. tas bas::.kr^-j''-> !.r cea'-i c: 'it; r.eitcr 
L^“ tii'fc ■=*.'? by !.he Admiais'ratioa of Esrji es Aa of 

‘ ’'•.i :r Tie no:? Ar'^^reiri? niK A t-^ja :: soccia,:;' etrb: 

'•r L“r.ir.jJ k- ^r.-jtri mtftoi*: j:; fr ■-■s.'iao’e 07 

a f ur.ei ^i::;i ar.d ibat a. ngv. tf t aj~ arl';r£ uut o’ a 

•- 1 . 1 ..!,^ (i.pi>ri:^t -uTTcc :' i>n\ts-d rb-e ''*.K'i ao ^^„r 5 

i' 3. su's' k si'tJ&B £ri5.'r,c -.1!’ ij' a =■ .r;t c ccafftfct debt is 
' jrirc ';?xrc:;i,i.i vilaia ’,x ; ^'r^ '.'■ i Lniirm^v. dnr- 


j ii*- , \ny jtiicr t”aa a ;u'f;rpjr.t ti deb* 

'i.V'tK'C okc'er^.'ii by ■a.'rit.r.c ^7 tlo*. ;s a I'raoic conTaci dabt 
ITi^ri; a^-e also cerciki dabiii^.t' or olebi .3 tvhicf: arise irora trcif or 
con!:’'2c*s to pay 

\t Enp'isii ccmrrja cab"; aad other choaes r. cenon ■ssere 
f'r: assiparb’e ’a-f Choss) b’x fJ^' rbe Judicature Act ih-y any 
L'!>H?b;ic asaigrmen; of any dec: or ether legal cbose m action, of 
■sshiCh fcVJ^ss nouce h wrAing is to tae cebier trustee 
or ypaer person fr'''’n v bom -be 2s^2S~cr ntw.d ba'/e Oeen euUtled 
i& recede I'r citina socb cEebt is enectuai in isw The discnarge 


jj o ri'i eo the e^,! CQUi.rfrpart oi the eco 

.,,n3,c Lt-i'-cept ‘ efed'; ' ( g t i , ana v. here bquidny of credit la 
biiportert aedts are common.!:' put in the form of regottab.e 
a-;trurnm;s tc faciiitate tranaier (are Btui, op Exchat^sz 
There i5 nerverer seme hnaccing dene by merchants transferring 
. their bcoj£ accounts— though at a heaty discouat, (Se^ Ass:ca 

■ HE>'T . 

DEBT CONTERSION. Cenversion is the term applied to 
the cTcbange of nr,/ form ot security for another ftirm of securitj 
Thnija the encBnnge i« 'usuaLy connected with a decrease in cost 
' to the borroiitr of the security in question, this is not always the 
, It a socaet lines necessary more partrcuJarly' in time of war 
when a sertts of loan operations is probable to assure subscriber^ 
to an ean'er ibsus that they vnli be ertHled to ‘contert" it to 
my later h-ue iiiaJe on mere fa'-otiraoJe terms Such a prowsion 
; nas a common feature of Bntisn war loans, for instance, holders 
' '>t 31% Vi'ar Loan were enutied to convert into sfe War Loan, 
and hoiders of A'adonal V\ ir Bonds of the first three series re- 
tained a right to ronverc at any tune on favourable tenr.s into 5:^ 

1 War Loan Simi xirly in the United Srates holders of the 3^,4 
First Liberty Lean were e.ntiued to convert into the 4^ Second 
Liberty Loan and holders of the Second Liberty Loan into the 
. 44'^d Tnird Liberty Loan 


of s debt miy take place either by payment of the amotatt due, 
by cctord a’'d s .usfsct.cn, i.e . acceptance of something else in 
ihscharpe of 'he hiOibty, by <lg i ;■ by release, or under 

The law of bankriipEcy' {g vj It is the duty of a debtor to pav s 
debt nnhouJ waitinq for any deiritnd. and toiess there is a place 
appoiiilsd either by custom or igreemetit, he must seek out his 
treditor for tie purpose of piymg htm unless hs is oeyood the 
seas." Paraeat by a tekd person to the creditor is no discharge 
St a defat as a general rale, unless the debtor subsequently ratifies 
toe nitment 

Imprisonment for debt, ihe enls of which have osen so graph' j 
icsil; desetibea bv Dickens, was abolished m England by’' the 1 
Debtors Act. rSfiq except in cases of default of payment of pen- j 
ahies, defasilt oy trastees or solicitors an'! certain ocher cases 1 
But m cases wlnre a debt or irstaiment is in arrear and it is 
proved to tbc satisfaction of the court that the person mabng 
dekult either has or has bad since the dale of the order or 
jadgreest the means to pay the sum in respect of which he has • 
made defeuSt and has refused or neglected to pay, he may be com- , 
m'-tted to prison at the discretion of the jadge for a period of j 
m>i more than 4a days. In practice, a period oi 21 days is usually j 
the Tnasinmn period ordered Such an impnsonKient does not 
s^rcte as a scusiattiOB or extisguishment of the debt, and no 
second order of coromitmefit can ne made against him for the 
sarae debt although where the court has made an. order or judg- 
TOCEt for the payment of the debt bj’ instalments a power of com- 
mittal arises on defacli of payment of each iostahnent In Ire- 
land imprisocEieot for debt was abolished by the Debtors Act 
ilrelaad) 1S72, and in Scotland by the Debtors (Scotland) Act 
tfiSo lo France it was ahoilsited in 1S67, in Belgium hi rSyi, in 
‘^vmtrispd and Norway in 1S74 aad m Italy in 1S77 In the 
United States imiwisonnient for debt was rmiversal under the com- 
aK»i law Im it has been abohshed m every State, except iu cer- 
tain cases, as wliers there is any suspirion of fraud or where the 
dehttar has an introtii® of reEsoving oet of the State to avoid his 
deirts also Cos-EsacT; Bankbuptcv, FAVseraT; NiXiosAn 
Ifesr ) 

Is the United Sthies tise law is in gensrsl as stated above. 
But the eSeft of s seal to scake consideration unnecessary to 
the &£ 3 debt has been very gea«:aHy aboSsfeed by 

^«^et ev'ga ^jme aot aboSsbed, t 3 » eSect has ccraroonly 5>een 
io> nmhs s- jsrtvm- g&cso presianption of consliietatioa 
Vei the se^ cmemr^y retaiia its efiect oi fengthemag rhe period 
r# The s^ce ef an a^igaiasat need not, in the Uaited 

States, be given to the debb»' m wriuE^ And the Englidi rude 
ste p^ftneat by a persoa wOl aat drschar^ has ather been 
tm&red siidistatirially nuS by Igjej^ty m co»- 
,*^j5depsl erf evidence into ‘'ratifecatios” by the 
. L - 

>» 


But the more frequent and more interesting cases of conver- 
, rion arise in connecticn wuth debi reduction Public debt, other 
than the teUrAely limited amount created for revenue producing 
, purposes usually results from a period of finartcial emergency' in 
I which reiemie has not cotered expenditure and the State has ac- 
cordingly had to pledge its credit in circumstances least favour- 
able to Itself It has, therefore always been the natural object 
of financial statesmanship, as soon as normal financial conditions 
ret’jm to reduce the burden of debts created under duress — 
after an earthquake, a famine or a war. This course is dictated 
by the consideration that ex hypotkest, the debt is raised at a 
price higher than the credit of the State in nonnal circumstances 
would justify. It IS also desirable because as a rule the great 
public debts such as war debts, justified and even inevitable as 
they may have been, do not leave behind them any concrete object 
from which, postenty can see that it draws tangible benefit 

Method’! of Debt Reduction.— The burden of debt maj' be 
leduced in various technically distinguishable ways In the first 
place, debt may be redeemed either out of budget surpluses (in 
Great Britain called ' old sinking fund’’) or out of a sinking fund 
provided withm the normal budget (in Great Britain called 'new 
sinking fund”), these resources being applied either to paymg of 
debt as it fahs due or to the purchase of public stock or bonds 
on the Stock Exchaege at current market prices or, where the loan 
contract so permits, to drawings of individual bonds by lot for 
payment at a fixed price usually not necessarily at par. These 
I latter redemp'ions can be eSected. inespcctive of the date on 
I which the debt holder is enatled to claim repayment from the 
State as a right Ta the second place, maturing debt, that is to say, 
defat, for which the repayment date as fixed by the loan contract 
has arriv'ed, may be repaid out of money raised by new borrowing 
on more favourable terms This operation, ■which is properly a 
form of redemption, is frequently, though inaccurately, described 
as conversion. In the third place holders of the debt which has 
not yet reached its maturity date may be persuaded to exchange 
their holdings into some other form of debt This is debt conver- 
sion proper, its essential feature being the exchange of one obliga- 
tion for another Conversion is normally a voluntary process 
Forced conversion .such as for instance the Italian “Liaor ' Loan 
of 1^26, IS a practical operation in certain cases Whether it is a 
wise operation depends on such factors as the financkl position and 
traitiofls of the cotintry concerned; the nature of the crisis with 
which it is faced; tod its probable needs for further credit Obvi- 
ously. wbeai a particular class of persons have lent money to the 
’ community on agreed contraccual terms, it requires verj' ex- 
ceptional circumstances to justify subsequent compulsioTi 
acrapt other terms prcsianab^ Jess advantageous to themselves. 

These three of debt re duct on are frequently prac 

Used HI cooibmalJCB, Indeed with a large volinne of debt no one 
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Di hem cjn be uccessfuJ r oia, ion each con bu es o nd s a cc er d c;uo ed n he market at or o er i^s redemption 

ond uor of he svcce of the otners Large re enoe itrn jses aue or -ha<, means that the market tfeijaks that the iateres- 

appned 0 deot redemp on n G ea B .am and the Lnited i payable on that secunrj' is above the nonnat current race Thus 
S a es of An>e,.ca m the years immediate!:, tollowirg iprS were for the 14 montns previous to the Goschen conversion m iSSS 
[he essential preiiminary to that appreciation of the national credit Consohdatsd 3?^ block had averaged vioi 9s Qd m spite of the 
ot the two countries ivhich caused their public securities to nse face chat the Govemircnt could call the stock, for repayment at 
in price and consequently enabled the two Treasuries to replace £100 Flralty much depend': on the amount of the issue to be con- 
oid dent fay new deDt on cheaper interest tenns Where the total x-erted A very large issue Is physically difficult to handle; the 
debt IS laige, the maiDtenance of a substantial sinking fund pro- number of holders who from ignorance or inertia will not respond 
vided out of revenue is prmjanly required for this purpose A re- 'o a conversion, ofler even if advantageous to thenij may in the 
atedon m the supply of any commodity tends to mcersify the aggregate be great; and for both reasons the amount of the issue 
demand for that tommodity and thus to increase the price which > not converted may remain considerable It may almost be said 
the seller can obtain. A reduction in the volume of debt has pre - 1 that in normal circumstances a third condition of successful con- 
cisely the same e.hect The borrowing Government cun sell its version is that not tuo much is attempted at any one time In 
wares at a better price by reducing the amount m supply A sink- many cases there is a special feature which emphaiiaes the lin- 
ing fund which remov'es stock or bonds from the market and portance of this condition It is ftequeniiy necessary in order to 
cancels them enhances the price of what remains and enables ma- 1 fanng holders into a conversion scheme to announce tnat such 
turing debt in excess of whdt can actually be paid off to be re- 1 holders as do not convert will be paid off by the borrowing Gov- 
placed at a lover inter sst rate Similarly, the reduction in the , emment. The unwillingness of the holder to be paid off' is a motive 
volume and the increase m the xulue of Governincnt securities to induce him 10 cone ed But a Gox eminent can only make such 
enables conversion schemes to be launched with success, an announcement if it can feel sure chat it can reachiy raise the 

It IS futile to single out any one method of debt reducuon as a amount of cash it wiU require to pay otf those who ao not convert 
success or a failure The general result usually flows from the This will depend partly on the size of the issue and therefore of the 
combined use of all methods ; and the attribution of specific por- probable uncouverted reraaret to be paid off , and partly on the 
tions of that result to ary single method tends to be misleading position of the Government s short-term debt The Government 
Redemption and conversion go together Thus, in Great Britain wiU probably have to have recourse to short-term borrowing to 
the interest charge for the debt was reduced by £19 000,000 per meet the remanet, and the cost and possibility of such borrowing 
annum in the period between igao-ai and 1945-46. It, to com- j will depend entirely on the amount of short Government paper 
pare like with like, allowance is made for the fact that in tbe already in existence At the time of the Goschen conversion the 
former year only frSg.ooo was paid on the debt due to the Umced I unfunded debt (treasury bills, exchequer bills and exchequer 
States Government while in 1945-26 tbe fall interest charge of bonds) was only £17,385 100. and the Government bad conse- 
over £28,000,000 was paid the real reduction in interest charge quently no difficulty in raising at reasonable rates the £19 Si 7 952 
1$ seen to be more than £47 000 000 per annum Of this reduc- : it temporarily required to redeem non-converted stock 
tion it may be said that £49,500 000 was due to the repaj meat of British Conversions. — ^Tbe more important conversions of 

debt from reifcnue, £r6,oooooo to the replacement of short-term British Government debt have been as follows.' — 

floating debt ny cheaper floating debt, and £1,500000 to strictly fa) Before vhe World War- 

identifiable long-term conversions It is however, impossible to 1749 Pelham offered holders of £57,703475 4% stocks then 
say what would have been the result of any one of these three standing above par a new' stock beanng 49h interest nil 175c, 
methods without the concomitant of the other two. $1% interest till 1757 and thereafter 3% interest £34 413433 

Conditions of Conversion. — ^It is usually held that for sac- stock was converted at an annual saving of £272.067 for five years 
cessful conversion certain preliminary conditions must be fulfilled and then of £350.101; and the balance was paid off at par 
The problem is to persuade the bolder of a given security that it 1S22 Vansittarc offered holders of Uavj- 5^ and Irish 5^ 
15 in his interest to accept instead another security subject to then standing at loSf to an amount of £154422,445, a 4^ stock 
different terms as regards interest, redemption date and possibly at 105, £149,627.867 was convened at an annual interest saving 
other privileges The holder will probably be affected in the first l of £1,197,045, and the balance of £3,794,276 paid off m cash 
place by his belief in the political stability of the borrowing Gov- This conversion owing to the issue at 105 added £7, >181,350 to the 
eminent He will not wush to extend in time his comniitinent to nominal total of the National Debt. 

a State which is politically insecure or which for any reason is 1824 Robinson offered holders of £76,248,180 4% annuities 
likely tn the visible feature to depreciate its credit. He will re- then standing at jci^ a.nd new stock at par £6S,ooo,ooo was 
quire to be convinced chat his new commitment if he accepts con- converted at an interest saving of £381,242 per annum 
version, is not likely to fall in value The first condition is there- 1830 GouiDum offered holders of the £133 561 091 4% stock 
fore the prospect of general stability as regards both external (remaining from Vansittarfs operation in 1S22) now standing at 
and internal politics In the next place the investor will need to loaj, either stock at par or 5% stock at 70 £150 790,179 
be persuaded that general financial conditions are such that the was converted, all but £670,367 into 35% stock, with an annual 
new secnniy which he is offered is likely to represent as mudi as he interest saving of £753.950 

can expect to receive if he waits until his exisung security is paid rSgg Goulhum offered holders of tie £248,860,663 $ 1 % stock 
off and he has to seek a new' investment The normal type of con- resulting from the 1824 and 1830 conversions now standing at 
version would oe somewhat as follows; A security is due for re- Joi| conversion at par mto a stock carrying for ten years 
pajment or can be called by tbe borrow'er for repayment, say five , and then $%. £248,757,311 was converted at an annual saving 
j'ears hence. The borrower wishes to replace that security now of £631,895 annum for the first ten years, and £1,243 7^6 pe’’ 
by a conversion issue carrying a lower rate of interest and repay- annum thereafter. 

able, say 30 years hence. His chance of persuading the holder 18S4 Childers endeavoured to convert £614,761,061 $% stock 
to accept such a proposal will therefore depend on the holder’s standing at loif into either 2%% stock at J02 or stock at 
estimation of the relative advantages of makmg certain of a loS But only £22 362,395 was converted, at a savdng in interest 
lower rate of interest for the longer period of 30 years, and of of £62,303 per annum, and an increase of £i,3i3.&04 on the 
retaining for another five years Ins original (higher) rate of in- nominal total of the debt 

terest subject to the risk that when paid oS in five years time he 1S88 Goschen offered the holders of £537,992 30S new 3% 
Will not foe able to reinvest his money so profitably as if he had (Goulhum) Reduced Three per cents (Pelham) and Consols, 
accepted the conversion offer. The second condition of success- then standing at 103J, a new stock at par (“Consols”) bearing 
ful conversion is therefore a general belief that financial tend- 2^% interest, to be reduced after 25 j^ears to 2^% £514,314,702 
endes are such that future interest rates are likely to decline, was com'erted (over 92%) at an annual saving of £r.4rT 945 for 
The outward sign of such a belief is usually that the tecurity to be 25 years and of £2.823,386 thereafter, fit is interaaing to 
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itnd 'jvKr.cf- 155S. yx^tpt 25 regart^s Re€«ccd Th'cs^ c-c! Cca- 
if-'] -he fit tolder* £0 ccnccrtj&n rcs' saiJrttd iiciess zney 
■«isrii*~j£ d .jiscat ’sfit.v.r, 2 wrebcrthcd peno -3 
*;;-/ V-ffc*? fif'cf' 

Eftr-fa rili.Tt jx, 15:4 jjic r.I,irch 5:. BrstisJi I/'eaii' 
a-ikh: ijart rjaa frwa i.S4j,:-;,cica lo £"531 744 coc. aad of 
-fii' i3>/ erorrc -as £ca’'e cs.’j- so'T'c £3:5 cco ooo ’R.as pcraansn'- 
iy tuacecl, The scops icr &bi (,L‘!i"eri!i5a providec that ss:)'- 
Uviscy :iEaa'’5a.i iod pcatica! cotditiariS couid be secured "ft as 
thus hrg-^ I2 iditicn :o cash ctroaatlag m tfcs six years 15:0- 
;6 tc £~o3,3aS coo app!3£d oa? cf reveaae to debt redetnptioa, 
aad to very ■a’-bc retor’-o? tr.gs to ateci maiuritics as tbe5' feJ 
cus the British Treasciy Jatjached 2 nacber ui pure conversjoo 
Ciperadtics. These apC'^aticcts, si3i la a 92* m progress, sfcculd be 
ceptreed xs a singfe ttfeale ratEer tbaa a series of separate crans- 
jctj^os esck by itse'J cciapcrable say, to the Goscben ccarer- 
siCE The diEicuhks ariang from > c '. the slo^- recovery to soimd 
intcriil conditions, (i> the large amounts to be hacdled, and 
If. the large .oatstandjrg i!<xtmg debt are ctry cleariy redectea 
in ‘be relatively sIok" progress The Treasury have bad to con- , 
duct tbear rptiations under he fro® ideal conditions 
Hie mnia conv'ersiDn operations have teen as follows 1 

Iprn rp:: Holders of 57 a National War bonds repayable at ; 
3 preniJUiE on various dares from Oct 1922 to Sept, 1935, were , 
oSered jicj Coar-ersian Loan at £160 *0 xz6s for esck £100 bouc 
£164020.000 35^1 bonds were cccvtuledl into £266,000000 sjrdf '. 
loan at an increased interest charge of £1 xroooo per atuium | 
against wb'ch must be set ta't the advantage of postponing the ■ 
aiaturity for lEaiiy years and avoiding an increase in short-tenc 
debt ;b) asavmgof £3,33:, coo in premiiims . 

^Febn^ary rpr. Holders of s% Exchequer facods were offered 
Conk»ersioQ Loan at £:s6, £14, 500,00c were converted into ! 
i19.500.coo ConverskHi Lewn, with an interest saving of £354100 j 
per asmum 

^5Kii xQxa £70000000 s% War bonds due in October 1923 < 
and April 1923 tonverteef into £54 osooco Conversion Loan j 
iit £134, with an mtercst saimg of £arS.ooo per annum. 1 

£913 iii.aaocsDo National War bonds coaverted at par 
(with cash jHyment of £3x5* %) into 4;^% Tressuty bonds 1932. 
Interest saTOg, £57.000 per armua 

1924, Holders of 5^^ EscbetpiEr bonds offered the citosce 

of 512) jjfi Coaversioa Loan 1940/44 at par (with cash pay- 
ment of or (6) 4j% Treasury bonds 1934 at par 

£Si,ax>,ODO of Bonds were converted at par, with an ann;?ai in- 
terest stving of £1,026,300 

April 1924 Soiders of $% War Lt^ t9^9~47 (to a total of 
£200000.000} were offaed 4^5^ Cemvecaon Loan 1540, -'44 at j 
103 £i4S,cod,coo w-aa convert!^ into £iS3,ocaooo Conversion { 
Lcssi at an interest sav&ig os £5414200 per snausi f 

1925, Thrw iws eJ 3i% Com^erdoE Loan- Jan. for £59,- 

Efefoao; Aprff £3o,cax!4iO0. Se|rt. £40,000000; this reducing the I 
lohlmg debt ima fa|S,Sa5,ooo is 1934 to £316,641.000, i 

©cf. J936, IWifcts of 5-% Treaserif Bonds inrdted to convert i 
-Tj ^ ^ ^ CosseSdated Loan, 

I '.V lii , !■ (II (‘ 1 ■60,313, 

i'clj i (-1 A , ^ TreasHrv bands 1927, 

' J, ' 'Ci V, wtte oSeiid coovacsioii 

r:r ri<.^ ,-,i ij-v t'ji'''' T ',-t s 4% Consols at vsryiag 
rr . ' .,j‘ 5 ‘:2 . _• •, , .,y £^3,341,000 War b^ds 

•JiX' .‘.VO ‘ '• £ 46 ®,Q£}o per snaum. At!" 

-V. ss-' t „e War bmjfe 

yi ■ '( t,,: 7 -yt T' }'■ 0 -.V '■• fecceased^ 
a. ’ j;r ■ rr-" 1 jt us tav 

■ - JMtKWK-StBlifwi at ft fi n*- ni«v i,»S£ 4BW tavut. 


oc were or . ed ...,c £..*^984030 Treasury bonds at a: 
increase m interest 01 £325 coo 

' Bonn 20 rort toe net result of conversions on the annual m 
^ tcrest charge ^os net great Tceir impcrtauce lay in providmg 
' D> pos:p».'ac.'nc:nt for tue hsaiy maturities of debt and in cieni-- 
tae way- ror future conversions, moi'e particukrly that of the 
large 5-^ 7 >'ar Loan which can be repaid by the State st its option 


4 large A ar Loan waich can be repaid by the State st its option 
i- j,iter a date m 1929. 

y United States Conversions. — the Civ’l War the Fed 
era! debt amountea to aoout S3 ,020,000,000 of w'hich §500,000,000 
, was shcrt-teim debt Secretary Hugh McCulloch commenced in 
I- j tSCs bi' ttirniug tks short debt into 30-yesT ti^/c Notes. By iS 5 S 
f I he had repad our of surplus Syto.oooooo; and he then while 

- i itiiirmiaing 3 high annua: debt redettipnon, ten verted these 30- 

- year Notes into 2c-jear Notes (with a nght to pay them off la 
3 ; 5 ve years’). His successor Secretary BouUseli, having further 

- ' renuced the deb: outstanding was able in iS;o to convert the 
! 67 J Notes Into §200000000 £‘^, 5300.000,000 4^% and Si, 000,- 

) J GOO oco 47J Notes 

I : After tie World War the L'.iited States had the advantage of 
; . a debt two-tiirds the sist of that of Great Britain very much 

- j larger resources on which to draw; and surpluses for debt re- 
• I duction amounting in the last eight years to over $5,000,000,000 

I I ( approxiHutcly £600,000.0001 m addition to sinking fund proper 
i of about another $3 500 ooo.ooo. The 112312 conversion operatinns 
: of the U S Traasuiy department have been as follows. 

■ ( Dec, 1524 Haiders of Third Liberty a^% bonds due 111 1948 
were offered 4G3 bonds 1944—54 at par. $532430,300 were con- 
1 verted at an annuH interest saving of $i 3S9.231. 

; Feb 1527. Holders of §3,035,6-1,700 Second Liberty Converted 

, 437r bonds 1942 cadabie in Nov 19:7. were offered si% Treas- 
, ury Notes 1930-32' at par §1,360 456 450 were converted A 
. further $368,973 100 were converted into similar 54% Notes in 
I Sept, 1927 and $245,256,450 were converted in June into 3!% 

! Treasury bonds 1943-47, The annual interest saving resulting 
j from these operations w,as about $15,000 poo 
j Jail, xgaS. Holders of Third Liberty 4i% Bonds were offered 
I 3 i?c Treasury Notes 1930-32 at par $603,626,550 were con- 
verted, at an annual interest saimg of $4 527 tgS 
j BracioGSAFav — For Br.tish conversions, particularly Goschen'', 

^ OTnver'iOTi of 2883, B W Hamilton, CottversiOn and Redemption 
J tiSSg); and Report of Cpmmttee on Natxoml Debt and Taxation 
(1926) , for Huited States Conversions, Annual RepoKs of the Secie- 
! tary of the Treasury for 1524, 7537, rg.>8 ;0 E. N.) 

DEBT INSURANCE: see Creoxt iNsonvENCV and Bad 
Debx Insurasce. 

DEBTSj INTES-ALLIEDj see Inter- Allied Debts. 
DEBUSSY, CLAUDE ACHILLE (iSdx-xgiSj, French 
comjmser, was bom, at St Germain -en-Laj’e on Aug, 23, 1S62, and 
died in Pans on March 26 191S His musical training he received 
at the Paris Conservatoire under Marmoatel, Lavignac, Massenet 
and Gmraud There, between 1S74 snd 1SS4, he gained many 
prizes for solfege, pianoforte playnng. accompanying, counterpoint 
j and fugue, and, m the last-named year, the coveted Grand Priv 
j de Rome by means of his cantata L'Enjanf prodtgue In this 
1 composiGon germs of anusual and “new talent were already 


■ - - — 1 ^ x*vv t-VJ 44 G Wi'UCi ilit, 

] ingireitce W'hicb ultimately turned his mind to the system which 
; he afeerwards used in so remarkable a manaeT 


War hfwds were con- 
: ' iacceased hiterasi 


, .1. wAtii.A.i.ivci.tat.'— w. Xlxo.6titS.5. 

^l^rly Tradeacies. — It wxts not long, however, before these 
h^h’-individual tendencies revealed themselves Fox in order 
condition of the Pm ds Rome which entails the 
sutsnitting periodicaiiy of corapoarions to the judges, Debussy 
sentjo them his symphonic suite. PHntemps, to which exception 
■WES iisjiteaiately taken by the judges on the ground of its formJess- 
( ness End other unacademic qualities. Following in the wake of 
I FrttttetRps cams La damoiselle eiite fox female voices (solo and 
I iAoras) sad orchestra — a setting rtf a French version of RossetP s 
Fhc Bkssed — which, m the eyes of the judges ■waS 

CTO mort un than Its p though be rt said 

fmMVTw*? ikwve%«4 ^ I, •kw.*-4 » 
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1x9 


bo a isere den ed he cu toraan pub ic perfor-nan e 
Tne Rome aer od 0 er Debu s\ retum d to Pans ufaeiice 
ho tl ae •nent to Russ a ■whe.* he came directiv under tne in- 
duen^e already referred to That is to say, he absorbed here the 
name music especially that of Moussorgsky who recently de- 
ceased, had left behind him the repwatjon of s murical mhrhst. 
and on his return to Pans the restilis became speedily apparent 
At the same time the etfect of this Rtissun visit should not be 


Rou^n Debu s Vitem may be summanzed thus; 

P.-st. a stale basis is of sue whole tones (snhartoonic), as 
middle C, D E. Gj) At>, B|f, ■sbich are of excellent sound Vihen 
super-imposed m the form of two augmented unrehted tnad= 


overrated, and there is no reason to suppose that it did more used frequently incomplete (ie , by the omission o 4 one note) bv 
than confirm and strengthen tendencies which were already , Debussy 

deeply implanted, and tiomd hate quite certainly revealed them- jS'ow, upon the basis of an augmentsd triad a tune may be 
selves ID. due course in any event. played abo'-e it provided that it be based upon the six-tone scale 

Recognition, Tardy.— -Public recognition was rather slow in 1 and a fugue may be written, the re-entry of tbe suctset of which 
coming to Debussy but in iSg3 tbe bociete Nationale de Musique 1 may be made upon any note of the scale, and the harmony will be 
performed his La damoise^ie Mue, m 1804 the Ysaye quartet in- complete 

troduced the string quartet fone of fais greatest achievements?, | Secondly, a free use of the chord of the 7th gtb, iitb and 
while m the same year was heard another 01 his most remarkable ; 13th upon every degree of ihe scale instead of (as in tbe conven- 
and individual creations the now world-famous prelude UAp^es- \ tior-al theory) only upon the tonic, super-tonn. and dominant, in 
midi d’iin faum, which, could no longer leave room for doubt as j conjunenon with melodies constructed upon th.e ordinary diatonic 
to the originality of its composer. Concurrently also, his piano- | scale. These two methods hav'e an iaterestog connection which 
forte pieces were being performed more and more The w'orks i can be shown, sf , let a major pth be taken: 
named were followed m due course by his only opera, Pelleas et 
Melisanie^ first heard at the Opera Comique on. April 30 igoa 1 
Then it was little understood, but understanding came in due ! 
course, and i: was recognized as one of the most notable contri- 1 



butions to tbe repertory' of the lync stage since Wagner j 

In an Apologia which he subsequently published, Debussy’’ de- ; 
dared that in composing PelUas he had wanted to dispense with \ 
‘‘parasitic imisicai phrases ’’ “Melody,” he observed, ' is, if 1 may j 
say so, almost anti-lyric and powerless to express the constant 
change of emotion and life. Melody is suitable only for the chan- : 
son, which confirms a fixed sentiment I have never been willing 
that my music should hinder, through technical exigencies, the 
change of sentiment and passion felt by' my characters. It is 
efiaced as soon as it is necessary that these should have perfect 
liberty in their gestures or in iheir cries, in their joj and In their 
sorrow ” And these principles found exquisite expression in the 
work as earned out, of which Dr. Ernest Walker has happily ob- 
served — “It is one of the great landmarks in the history of opera, 
it IS the summit of musical impressionism, catching every faint 
nuance of tbe ’words, always suggesting rather than saying, but 
alrvays lense and direct and full of (hrobbieg beauty ” 

Woifes for Piano and Orchestra. — But. outstanding as is 
Pelleas et Mehsande, it is surpassed even m importance bj' De- 
bussy’s contributions to piano literature, in which by the nov’clty 
0/ his methods he "was responsible for the greatest devdopnient 
which had been eitected in ibe technique since Chopin In such 
things as La Soiree dans Grenade, JardtiPs sans la piuie, L'tsle 
joyeme, Reflets dans Peau, Bruyeres and La Cath 6 drale engloulte, 
he revealed possibilities which had previously been entirely rm- 
suspected in the best known and most exhaustively studied of all 
instruments Such music might not be of the highest order, in- 
deed It made no pretensions to bigness or grandeur, but in its 
dehcacy, .subtlety and refinement, in its exquisite adaptation of 
the most novel raesns to the purposes of the most sensitive musi- 
cal impressionism, it possessed a fascination all its own, and may 
be said to have opened a new chapter in the history of the art 
Debussy’s- work for the orchestra was, as a ■whole, of less sig- 
nificance in the technical sense, he did many fine things also, be- 
sides the consummate VApres-Midi, in this field. Such are tbe 
exquisite nocturnes Nitages, Fites and Swines, one and all the 
last word in deucate impressionism. Neither should mention be 
omitted of his songs, all characterized by the same individuality 
of style and perfection of workmanship distinguishing his music 
as 3 whole, and including such examples as “Mandoline, ' ''R.e- 
cuillement,'’ “Fantoihes/' “La Flute de Pan” and “La Cheveiure,"' 
things which have long since won umversal favour. 

Musical System . — ^As to the theories so much debated, of this 
remarkabie musician, probably in tbe whole range of mosicai 
history there has not appeared a more difficult theorist to “place.” 
Dnqirestioaably Debussy has rntroduced a new system ef colour 
mf 0 music, which has begun already to exert widespread h^uepce. 


one may conventionally liatten or sharpen the fifth of this (A 
becoming f 01 ji as desired) : if boli the flattened and sharpened 
fifths be taken an tbe one chord this chord is arrived at, 



which is composed of the notes of the aforesaid scale ■a-hole-ione, 
It wifi be noticed that chords of the gth in sequence and in all 
forms occur in Debussy’s music as well as the augmented triad 
harmonics, where the melodic line is baaed on the tonal scale 
This, in all likelihood is the outcome of Debti'sy’s instinctive 
feeling for the association of his so-called discovery* with the 
ordinary scale 

But the appearance of a w’aole-tone scale as a by-product of 
t-wo ordinary chords a tntone apart (as in a Neapolitan cadence) 
decorated by passing notes: 

(CDE F# G$ A#) 

IC F| I 

must not be confused with the conscientious avoidance of classical 
kej’-relation which Debussy intends. As is shown in the article 
HASMONii, even Debussy’s ’whole-tone scale really falls into the 
classical scheme, with much more vanotzs results Debussy him- 
self becomes eclectic in bis later works, though he w'ould never 
have allowed the whole-tone chord to resolve m a datsicai poly- 
phony, (R fi L.; X i 

DECAEN, CHAELES MATHIIU ISIDORE, Count 
(1769-1833), French soldier, was bom at Caea on Apnl 15, 1769. 
He made his name during the wars of the French Revolution under 
Kleber. Alarceau and Joordaii, in the Rhenish campaigns In 
1799 h^ became general of division, and fought at Hohealmdea 
(Dec. tSoo) Selected by Napoleon early in. the year iSos for 
tbe command of the French possessions in. the East Indies, he set 
sail with Admiral Linois early in March 1803 with a small expedi- 
tionary force, touched at the Cape of Good Hope (then in Dutch 
hands), and nofed tbe condition of the fortifications there On 
aniviig at Pondichexy he found matters in a very critical condi- 
tion. Thsugh the renewki of ■war m Europe had not yet been 
heard of, the hostile preparations adopted by the Marquis WeUe^ey 
caused Decaen to wiffidraw promptly to the Isle of France 
(Mauritius), where, for eight years, he sought to harass British 
trade and prepare for plans of alliance -with the Mahratta princes 
of India They all came to naught. Xinois was captured by a 
British squadron, and ultimately, m 1811, Maantius itself fed to 
the British. Decaen then, recenped the of the Freech 

troops in Catalonia. He died of ■the cboieni m SjZ 
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lied :he ^cxe' -r.t 


'.ijlderse'S.- snc to 2 '-ettled jgncuItLral coinii3iiiu‘\ 
:i.- --^mw only hove applied to the conditions of the latter 
i vorrh nouns that inost of the piecepts are found also m the 
' the Covenant ' ‘ Esod xs-^sii] E j tthere they occur 
jr.iaaac: ei with one cnctner This fact together ctith the ten 
sinic'e ttpe of ricnej en.'omei has suggested a Judaean rather 
thar 3 E E^hraiCTte engm for Esod strev. ia-r6. 

The- Decalogue ia Christian TJieoiogy. — Following the Xett 
Te.'ta’co'it m which :he ‘commandments’ summed up m the latt 
, of -'eve are -dcnrhled with tit precepts of the Decaiogtie fMark 
X -5, Rom sij g; c/ Ildarh .sii. aS if the ancient Church 
vnpnasized the permanent obligation of the ten coranar.dnienis 
j'j , ; as a sunmiiirj ot mturjl m coFtradistmction to ceremotml pre 
'Deut ,v, £1 < cepts, though, tne cfaservaace of the Sabaath was to be taken in a 
I Ki tlii spiritual «ease i .-Augustine I>s ^pinm et hts,'c, xiv , Jerome, D? 

. ccii’^i ativue Pascnac i The mediaeval theologians foIlQV.'ed in the 
. same tine, recognizing ali the precepts of the Pecalogue as laorai 
. precepts <fe itge naturae, though the law of the Sabbath is not 
! 01 the Ian of nature m so far as it prescribes a determinate day 
t#i!l Uiic. Vi xtt; j of rest (Thomas, suTnifit! qu c art 3. Buns. Supsr 

6-ai. The order of the command- 1 seri^ahs, lih iii. dist 37 1. The most iniDonant mediaeval eipo- 

terts (Vat'cai. ms of the LXX . ■ sition of the Decalogue is that of Xicoiaus de Lyra, and the isch 

N;sh P,.pjrjS' -nd there ire cmerences in dt-taO betsieen the , century, ia which the Deca’ogue acquired special importance m 
form in which iPe Decciocue appear? in Exodus and in Deuieron- ’ the confessional was proUhe in treatises on the subject (Anton- 
omy F-uither. *hc term ' Tea Words ' does no*- occur m Eirod i inns of Florence, Gerson, etc ) 

XK . Cut ia feur-'i in E-vod. a-rtiv cS. in a contert which seems to i Important theological controversies on the Decalogue begin 
imoiy ihat the worqs mrr.;ioned had i-mmediately preceded this with the Reformanon The question between the Lutheran 
passage, Accord-ngly some scnoiari would find another Deca- 1 i Augnsmiaa) and Reformed (Philcmic; dnision of the ten com- 
jogue embeJdcil m Etoi .xn-cv ro-c6 ■ rnandments vvas mixed up with control ers}' as to the legitimacy of 

TEertecaJogueof Esed, xs., Deut. T.~Comparioon betwee.n sacred mages not designed to be worshipped The Reformed 
the two rsptcialiy in the iaw of the ScDbcth, 3rrong.y sag- 1 theologians took the sincter view. The identity of the Decalogue 
ges’s that neither lom is orrgmal both having been expanded ! with the eternal law of nature -was maintained in both churches 
from a rather snorter conmon lOurce It st ems that in the earlier j but it was an open question wherher the Decalogue, as such 
commandmentx eie.n this conimcn source has been extended from ' fthat is, as a law given by Moses to the Israelites), is of perpetual 
a much more concise nnmitive form end that the commands urst ' ohlisraHon The .q.-irmrans nn tKe han,i 


:jje -MX Eatu vxv 
p’.io' cn these tables, .vhich it 
15 >. 15 expressly identified wrth 
:he words sp'-icen bj Jehovah » Ihhweh > out of ihe midst of the 
fire at M:. iin,:i or Horcc laccoroing to the Deaiercr.ciric tradi- 
riOK, in the ears ot the nhc.s pe^>pie cn the '‘-day of ^he 
csiemkj- and rehtMiei 'u ci 
treat; vanes in seme an: 


a much more concise pnnucive form and that the commands first 1 
tock the form of simple injunctions and prohibitions of the same ’ 
type as ‘ Thou shait not steal " 

Different views have been held as to the actual divisions of the 
Decalc^ue. Thus Philo regarded Esod xx 2-3 as the first coni- 
mandment whi’e the Taimud made v a tbe first ana w' 3-6 tne 


obligation The Socituans on the other hand, regarded th$ Deca- 
logue as abrogated hy the more perfect law' of Christ , and this 
view, especially in the shaue that the Decalogue is a civil and 
not a moral law (J. D. hlichaeiisj, was the current one in the 
period of the iStb century rationalism. The distinction of a per- 

- • .J manent and a transitory element m the law of the Sabbath is 

second tuus .dentifvnng the sms of apostesy and idolatry In 1 found not only in Luther and Melanchthon but in Calvin and 
Giristian circ-es the Roman and Lutheran Churches make the I other theologians of the Reformed church The main controv'ersy 
first conaajandment expend from v 2 to v 6, and distinguish the ( which, arose on the basis of this distinction was whether the pre- 
coveiing oi 3 wife tro.m the coveting of property (This last is scrfption of one day in seven is of permanent obligation It was 
only possible^on the basis of the test m Deuteronomy; The ar - } admirted that such obligsiion must be not natural but positive; 
rangesiert of the Ctrthodex Eastern, Calvmiistic and Anglican ^ but it was argued by the stricter Calvinistlc divines that the pro- 
Chmehea tnses Exod xr. c as aa^ introduction, separates the 1 portion of one in seven is agreeable to nature based on the order 
prohibr.ion of apostasy from that of the making of images, and } of creation, in six days, and m no way specially connected with 
laiitts tfe clauses ps-ohibiting covetousness into a single command- j anything Jewish. Hence it was regarded as a umversal pOiifitJg 


mmt Diiferar.1 ojamons obtain as to the date of the Decalogue 


ui wc i7ci.ttsugut: I law of God But those who maintained the opposite view were 
The geserai tendency 15 to plate it Die rather than early, though | not atcluded from the number of the orthodox. The la.xer concep- 
ts view,' that the whole is Mo!>aic has been revived by some tion found a place m the Coeceian school. 

scho^ feg, McFadven and V0I2). f Bistrocsveirv— Geffden, eder die versc/uedewn Eimk<>ilmtgin des 

Tne i>ecajog«e or Exoo. xxxiv- 12— 26.— This passage con- ! und dm Einpiiss derseiben auf den Cwltus, W Robertson 

tains a aianber of precepts and if we are to see here the original ! Jew; Church, pp 331-345, where hia earlier -views 

“Ten Words” referred to in v cS, it is dear that we have them I I c/. also £'tg Eisl Hev 

fc agwaiiy expanded form It f^ mweover, far from certain as , W. R Haw, Jntemoa Cnt Co^ mTmZ ind^Sasm^^pp% 4 l 
to hm we are to sp^xirtm the ' Tea Worck” among the precepts (on the pasiUon of the Decalogue w earlj pre-prophetic re^on of 
tSRlairied in tfeese verses. W'e iBey, perbaps, find the best ar- ' : C. .\ Bri^. Uifiter Cruicum of Bexat op i3(}-uia, see also 

ranpmeat as foUows (r'l Erahibitian of w^ship paid to other j E.xoaus and DErrEsoaovry riV. R, S ; S. A C.) 


ranpmeat as foBows (r) miiiibitiaii of Wship paid to other 
gads, U) jrcbibrsara ©f rodtea images, (3) oi^rvance of the 
fmt-of imlsaveHcri Esread, (;> the feast of weeks (si the feast 


SDECAMPSj ALEXANDRE GABRIEL (1S03-1860), 
fire-nch painter, was bom in Pans on March 3. 1S03, and died M 


, — ; '-f ' T^- icjw. i cieucu p-ainter, was Dom in Jfans on March -n rSn- and it 

^ the mptfcei^ ^ ^ Iws^hies^ of the year, (6) ihe seventh * Barbizon on Aug 22, igfio. In Ms youth he travelled in the East 
day re^, (vl fasths^ and irstfmts (sejaraced m the test as i and reproduced oriental life and Jelr. fJfh a K w 
4 prtdiKtfcnof tevea with sacrifidal blood (of ! Xre mde S wol. the 7 ” fidelity to 

M must not U left over dB the morning 5^ I He ied m i ^ of couvemional enrics 

•r r'sr 

ih goes Wsdmt sav*sg ote arrangenasts are possible : European renters to reorps^nt =71,3 “ 

IS 5^»«factotT But tm ray Msitificatioa of the ■ -with SL and n-r .rfn ^ ^ history 

^ .. ,v»:. ™ t. . »n»d < ch„c«l .S? t.lS ^rdSTSSeftS^p " 
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DE C^INDOLLE DECIZES 

s ch eflv of eaes from, ’^rencli ard \i5enne dom s 1 c re d si dl u a B he eat of Co urabia Theological senimar> 

Probably he best known 0 ail in worjis s Tne Mo Lev Cun Pr ,b>.tT^^z( . and ot Agnes Scott college for ■women (Presby 

no sse r'i ace er sa re of he jury of the French Academy teriauj, founded in tdSg as a “feicale seminaiy’' and named after 
of Pa.n.ing, v^hich feaa rejected several of ins earher works on ■ the mother of a generous oeaefactor, Col George W Scott 
account of their divergence from any known standard Decatur was incorporated m rSaj 

See Moreau's Decamps et son oetrore CiSoo) DECATUU, a city in the central nart of Illinois, U S A on 

DE CANDOLLE, ALPHONSE; see (i r 1 CAVDoLts the Sangamon rmer, the coimzy seat of Macon county It is on 
AcuCStem P'R'Vame DE ' federal highways 36 and 51, and is ser'sed by the Baltimore and 

DECAPOLIS, a league of ten cities situated with one eycep* [ Ohio, the Illinois Central, the Ilhnols Traction (electric ), the 
tion on the eastern side of the upper Jordan and the sea of j Pennsylvania and the Wabash railways The area is 6,100 acres 
Tiberias The names of the ten cities are Damascus Philadelphia, j The population was 43,3iS in rprc (91 4^ native -white), and was 
Rapbsna Scythopohs (^Bcth-Shan, now Betsan, W. of Jordan), estimated by the census bureau at 56,000 m 1927 Decatur is a 
Gadara Hippos, Dion. Pella Geiasa and Kanatha Of these pleasant city, of diversified manufacfurmg industries, m a rich 
Damascus alone retauis its importance Scythopohs (as repre- agricultural region umderiain with coal It has a commission form 
seated by the village of Beisan) is still inhabited; the ruins of of government The assessed valuation of properly in 1927 -was 
Pelb. Gera sa and Kanatha survive- Scythopohs, m command of 519,639.953 Bank debits in 1926 amounted to $240327000 
the communications with the sea and the Greek cities on the j There are parks in and near the city covering 729ac., in one of 
coast was a very' important member of the league. The purpose I which the original co jncy court -house (of logs ) is preserved Lake 
of the league was mutual defence agamst the marauding Bedouin ■ Decatur (12m long), constructed in 1923-23 to assure an ample 

tribes that surrounded them I dependable supply of water. 

It was soon after Pompeys campaign in 64-63 sc that the I provides fishing, boating and 

Decapolis league took shape The cities comprising it were united bathing There are two coal 

by the main roads on which they lay, their respecpve spheres of ■ mines wothin the city The fac- 

mfiuence touching one another A constant communication was output in 1927 was I’aluefl 

maintained -with the Mediterranean ports and with Greece The j* - $ 5 t- 7 ' 37 ' 09 S Corn products 

cihes were subject to the governor of Syria and taxed for im- ^ j f starch, syrup, hominy, meal, 

penal purposes flour, od, feed, sugar, gums and 

The best account is in G A Sraitn's llcitancal Geography of the | », soap) are the most important 

Holy Land, chap xsrni | gr cous-E-r at c a wiulis DtdATue manufactures, and the corn- 

DECASTYLE, the architectural term givec to a portico that I iw wacon rnii«TY 

has ten columns, asm the temple of Apol'oDidymaeus at Miletus. ; ehecteo isas where capacity of over 50000 bushels 

also applied to a building with such a portico (see Tem-ple) j abrarak uhcoin practised uw a day Others of importance 

DECALUE, STEPHEN (17/0-1820), American naval com- j while qh the eighth judicial are brass plumbing goods, soda- 
mander, was bom at Sinnepuxent (Md.) on Jan 5, 1779, ana I circuit fountain and ofice foctures, mai- 

entered the U S Kavy ns a midshipman in 1 79S He was promoted leable iron, grey iron, structural steel and sheet steel. The Wabash 
iieutenant and saw sernce m the short naval war with France has its pnncipal repair shops here, also its hospital for em- 
(1798-1800) In 1803 he commanded the ' Enterprise,'’ a part of ployes The James hiilhkin university (opened 1903) has an 
CommodoTe Preble's squadron in the hlediterranean, and in Feb endowment of over $2,250,000 Decatur was founded m 1S29 
rSo4 led an expedition into the harbour of Tnpoli to bum the and incorporated in 1836, and was named after Stephen Decatur, 
U S frigate ' Philadelphia.” which had fallen into Tripohtun one of the first settlers It was the first Tlhnois home of Abraham 
hands He succeeded and made his escape under battery fire vvith Lmcoln, and the Grand Army of the Republic was organired here 
only one man wounded. This e.tploit earned him his captain's tom- on April 6, t866 

mission and a sword of honour from Congress He was engaged DEC ATUE, a city of eastern Indiana, L' b A , on St. Mary s 

in ail the attacks on Tripoli during 1804 and 1805 river, room KE of Indianapolis, the county seat of Adams 

In the War of iSc3 his ship the “United States” captured H M S county It is on Federal highway 27, and is served bj’ the Erie, 

' Macedonian ” In 1813 he -was appointed commodore to command the Nickel Plate and the Pennsylvania railwajrs. The population 
a .squadron m New York harbour soon blockaded by tUe British -was 4,762 in 1920 (97% native white) and was estimated locally 
In an attempt to break out in Jan 1S15 his flagship the “Pres- at 5,500 in 1928 It is surrounOed by a farming and iumbcnng 
ident” was forced to surrender to a superior force. Subsequently ■ regton. and has various factories. Decatur was settled about 1836 
he commanded m the Mediterranean against the corsairs of Al- and incorporated in iSSa. 

giers, Tams and Tripoli with great success He was made a Navy dECAZES, ELIE, Dec (17S0-1S60), French statesman, was 
commissioner (Nov ^1815), an oSlce which he held until killed in gj Saint Martin de Laye (Gironde) on Sept 2S 1780 He 

a duel with Commodore James Barron at BHdensburg^ (Md ) on , became a Judge in the tribunal of the Seine in 1S06, 

March 22, 1820 A toast of his has become famous Our ^un- 1 ^.g. attached to the cabmet of Louis Bonaparte m iSoj, and was 
trj'i In her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in , tQ the court of appeal at Paris in iSri Immediately upon 

the nght, but our country, right or wrong tjjp gf the empire he declared himself a royalist, and remained 

dee A. S Mackenzie, Life of Decatur (Boston, 1846) faithful to the Bourbons through the Hundred Days He made 

DECATUR* a city of northern -Mabama USA, on the , the personal acquaintance of Louis XVIII. who appointed him 
Tennessee river 75m N of Birmingham, sensed by the Lcmsvdlie j prefect of police at Paris in July 1S15 His marked success in 
and Nashville and the Southern railways, the county seat of Mor- that difficult position won for him the ministry oi police, in suc- 
gan county It was formed m 1927 by the consolidation of Albany. I cession to Fouche, on Sept 34. In the interval he bad been 
loimerly railed New- Decatur (pop 7,653 in 1930) and Decatnr elected deputy for the Seme (Aug 1815 1 and borh as deputy 
(pop 4,752 in Ipso) and its populauon -was estimated locally at and as minister he led the moderate royalists His formula was 
over 20,000 in 1928 The city has many important mmmfacturmg to royaliae France and to nationalise the monarchy The 
industries, including a large cotton-mill, steel works, lumber-mills Moderates were in a minority in the chamber of 1S15, but Decazes 
and -wood-working plants, cotton gins and compres-ses, cottoa-geed persuaded Louis XkTII to dissolve the house, and the elections 
oil mills, silk and hosiery factoncs, tanneries, non foundries and of Oct. 1816 gave them a majority. As minister of police he had 
railroad "shops. to suppress the insurrections provoked bv the ultra-rovalists (the 

DECATUR, a town of Georgia, on the Georgia railroad, rm. f White Teiror) , then, after the resignation ot the due de Richelieu. 
E of the city limits of Atlanta, at an altitude of 1,000ft ; the he took the actual direction of ihe ministry, although the nominal 
county sefit of Dekalb county The population was 6 150 m 1920 president was General J. J P .A Desspile (lyhy-iSsa) He held 
(21 % negroes) and -was estimated locally at 13,500 in 1928 It is at the same time the portfolio of the intenor The cabmet n 
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_. .„e o: p^‘Ji:i, jc- Decides 

;;;LiAL'.e if.ir. ’..^e rtv''z.K of IT^ery R’s 
suJti ri^si'.ity ii t&e Lnaziber of 
:o Wi:ri j 3 :: siajc-nty artd :i 'averroriis :t 
r 5 g jieA Ljbti'ii jeer." He thea p-»£ed lae 

5 sj.~>?eisis ibe tepsorshV' By rLorjir..adUQn. 
tbe sKC'ecU'jn o; udjstri i-C.- *be carrjxa^ out 


C-; ];4‘'>.i. T^'.rki fr^oce regssrt^ it- n-OCG-’nic i.r<3^ptn:y, 

jr.i f>' 'ii.’&.-.rj leciTia popwar. Bi.^ "he 'he i^rand 

nUui.re Liii feen 'T.a’COJ.g tn® nrce .i of ir Brs.nce 

>iffc 4ii j~}i2:y tn^.' ft a? ipt’-tasrc* ay ibe deet’o-G cf :be ceV 


Gr,’,*'"’) Abk' G"* 
iSj-u the J^isouT Oi t 
a cxj:g<’‘ Ts 
35 Grt^oirc'a decc.or. 


»hiea; of foragn a2iei\**ntij>!: ratfcer 
Luras, forced Louis X\12I to urge 
ibvwid render sscfc a scaadii 
br-Z^isia'.e tor tne fui'jre Dessolie and 


Louis, tefusiB? to saibarL cu tins pobey', aou, resigned, and 
iJecuzes Ueeaxae bead ct iie uet^ rrlnisrry. as presidest of tiie 
eoo&cd fNci'v, iS:?} Eu: the esci'Jsiou of Gregotre froT. the 
ciataber and lie cUa^ges .n ibe irtttebise embittered the Radical 
rvKhcat caaJIiaung ife ' Uitras " The uefts of fhe revolution 
Ui Sp^tK in Jan iSrc added fuel to their furi', and when, or. 
Fea 23 the duke of Berry v»a5 rrnrdered cbntcroiia tongues , 
'.zkiSy atcused Deca&s tf bemg an ucompiice in the crime 
Becases indeed foreseeing the s.cme at once placed his resigna- 
tion in ±e lings nar.es LouiS at hrst refused BiJt la the end | 
he was iorcec tc jneic tc the iwportjnity of his family iFeb | 
i;:h;. and Deesaes raised tu the rank of duke passed into ; 
honcurabis eioie a-s ambassador to Great Britaa’i. ' 

In Dec xS:i he returned to ax in the .house ct peers, when ; 
he esnunuej lo mainufa his Liberal opinions .After iSyc he , 
adwred to the monarchy of Jthj, but after iS^S he re.naaisea m 
retirejnent. He had organized k iSrd a scciety to develop the i 
e<«l atccl koa c-f the Aveyron, and the name of Detazeville was I 
given in ;£:§ to the principal centre of the industry. He died 
on Oct 24 j i 36 o, 

Hjs son, Loti'is Chasuxs Sles Decazes, due de Giuckstserg 
(iSip-rSSi/j was htm. si Pans, and became mlmster planipo- 
tssisary si Madrid and at Lkboc. Is 1S71 he wsi elected deputy 
fo ihe hTstioaaJ Asseisy} bj the Gironde, and was chosen 1;^ the 
due de Brc^ile as minister of foreign affairs in Xov iSpy. He 
voted with the Orfeasiste the '‘cocsatutional laws ' of 1S75, ■ 

a^roied of MacMahon’s pardamentary coup detat 00 May i&, j 
'3 j 7 He dkd on i6j j&Ui ' | 

On tS» Due Decaa® lae E. Dauefct, lituis XVUI. ei k Jjtc Lenases ! 
1 jSw) sad kis '‘Larohmads da occ IJecarea ’ la the X'vu^ eies deux ) 
m&msx for j 

OBCAgEmtB, a town of souti-cenlrai France, in the ' 
dcparjr.en: of AvejTan, 34 m N W. of Rodez by the Orleans j 
ntiiway. Pep (1926^ It possesses iron mines and is the J 

ietktSiKal centre of the co^- asd kon-Selds of the Aveyeon, wbich 
si^y tbs iiiffli-works esUbikhed by Lhe Duo Decazes. 'minister 
ef Louis XA^ilL A statue conanemorates the founder. 1 

©ECCAK (Sans, Ikihsima, ‘ the South”;, a name applied, t 
aesea^ij^ re HMa geographers, to tbs whole of India situated 
aaath ef the river Ksbudda It ss soaielinies understood as the 
cfflastiy beiwtaia thar rives' and the Kistna, the latter having loc^ 
iortarf tie sewtiem botmdary of the MtAaromedan empire of 
BeM Is tie mesre eateefei mefinbtg it coaupsebeatfe the iriKife 
snd m Ms. view the Eastern aad Westsam rihai.; 
mjs&Jite siest feafar^ ■ Usese twa raises uoite in 

*h,e "'W'h vj'fh. Vkdbyu ■ I . iomx & vast 
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E ju A J D T Lh tm jcro of DeJn, la a ed he Deccaa 
f- D. -„.rx ...-U rejucea the ludava rajas oi Maharashtra 
to the poi’cioc of trioutary prmces [see Dvclatab.idj, then pro 
cetdlng soutb'ftard overran Telmgana and Catiiaca (.1204-1300 > 
Li tjc" utiirg IQ nan-paymeac of tnbute, a fresk series 01 
Musinr mcursicns &ega.i under Mahk Kafur. ending m the Snai 
n,jj; of tne i'adaru pc.ver: and in r33S the reducuou of the 
Daccun «,a& completed by SlMsmrr.ed ben Tughlak. Ihe impena! 
sway was no'yeicr. of brief duration Telingana and Carnaia 
speedily reverted to their former masters, and this deiecuon m 
tnc part of ihe Hmaj states was foi.owed by a general revolt of 
the Alcsiim goiemots, resuiung m the esiafahshnten-t m 1347 oi 
, the ir.arpendvnt Mohammedan dynasty of Bahmani, ana the con- 
I sequent withdrawal 0: the power of Delhi from the territory south 
! of ihe Nerbudna On the dissolution of the Bahrasiii empire 
f i4Sc>, its dommsons were diitnouteo into the five Mohammedan 
states of Goiccnds Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Berar, To 
the south, of these the great Hindu state of Camata or Abjayanagar 
’ '.?t y still survived, but this too, was destroyed, at the battie 
of Tahkota f 1563 . oy a league of the Mohaminedan powers, who 
also in ihei." turn soon disappeared before the victories of the 
Delhi emperors Their nJe was of short duration. In 1706 the 
Mohratiob acquired the nght of levying tnbute in. southern India 
and their principal chief rhe Peshwa of Poona, became a prac- 
litaliy incependent sovereign .A few years later the emperors 
viceroy m .Afainadnagsr, the nizam-al-mulk, threw off his allegiance 
and established the seat of an independent govemraent at Hydera- 
bad {17241 The remainder of the iropenai possessions m the 
peninsula were held by chieftains actmotiledgmg the supremacy 
of one cr other of these two potentates In the sequel, Mysore 
became the prize of the Mohammedan usurper Hyder All Mysore 
formed one of the earliest British conquests in the Deccan, Tan- 
jore and the Carnatic were shoruy after annexed In iSig the 
forfeited possessions of the Peshwa added to their extent, and 
these acquisitions, with others which have more recently fallen 
to the paraiDount power by cession, conquest or failure of heirs, 
form a continuous territory stretching from the Nerbudda to 
Cape Comorin. 

&s J D B Gnbble, ffntory cf ike Deccan (iSo6> , Prof, Bhandur- 
kar, “Eariy History of the Dekksij'* iBotnbay Garettcer ) ; Vincent A 
Smith, Ecfly Mtilcty 0; Ir.d»i revised by S M. Edn ordes (2024 

DBCELBIA (Or, Ae^eketa), an Attic deme. on the pass which 
led over the east end of Mt Parnes towards Oropus and Chalcis. 
com,»Bandii3g the Athenian plain Its eponymous hero Decelus 
was said to have indicated to the Tyndaridae. Castor and Pollux, 
the place where Theseus had hidden their sister Helen at Aphid- 
nae: and hence there was a traditional friendship between the 
Deceleians and the Spartans (Herodotus ix, 73). This traditioa. 
K^ether with the adrice of Alcibiades. led the Spartans to fortify 
Deceleia as a basis for permanent occupation m Attica during the 
later years of tie Peioponnesiaa AVar, from 413-404 sc Its 
poriuon enabled them to harass the Athepiana irequenUy and 
to form a centre for fugitive slaves and other deserters. The 
royal palace of Tatoi has been built on the site 

See Pnxoroir>msi'\U Wxaj also Jndeirii is Pauly -Wissowa, RedLen- 
cyklopadie 

DE CELLESi ALFRED DIJCLOS (1843- ), Cana- 

dian writer ‘wsa born at St Laurent, and educated at Quebec 
seminary and Laval universily He edited successively the news- 
papOTS Ae Jottnud de Quebec, Ln AIiiu:r''j6 and L’Qphtion Publigue 
beftse becoming librarian of the Domimon parli^ent m t8So 
Th^efonJi be devoied himself to historyq producing La cme 4u 
ri-^B psrhmentaire <1888)7 A la conquste de la hherti en 
Prmce au Canada (iS^o); Lex consUiuiions du Canada 
(iSpo)7 Lss Mtafs-Utus {rSgd), Papimnu, Cartier (1:905), Csr- 
ii& 4# mi t4>^ps (1907); papers in voL sv. of Can^ and- its 
Frovusces on “The Province of Quebec’' (1914); and Tfe “Pa- 
tmtes" of iSsT (t^so). 

(Lat Secern.^ ten), the last month of the year 
la the earliest Rtosg calendar, tie year was divided into ten 
iiK®fhs tie last of 'wiach was called December, or the ientk 
Bwoth, and this nmne was retamed for the last or 13th month 



DECEWIRI— DECIMAL COINAGE 


01 the year as now divided Julius Caesar gave the monta its 
present length The Saturnaha occurred in December, which 
aiqiiams the phrase of Horace “lifaertate Decembri utere Mar- 
tial applies to the month the epithet canus (hoarj and Ond j 
styles it gelidus (frosty) and ^imcsiis (smoky) The Saxons ' 
called it mnter-momth, winter month and hebgh-monath, holy 
month, from the fact that Christmas fell within it Thus the 
modern Germans call it Christmonat In December is the date i 
oi the winter solstice, when the sun reaches the tropic of Capn- 


semi-intoxication in which the truth was likely to be blurted nut 
Another test depends on the variaPon in electrical conductivity of 
the skm caused by the secreuctn of sweat under pressure ot emo- 
uon. The objection to these forms oi trial by ordeal is that they 
are considered too uncertain to be used with assurance in crimi- 
nal trials 

Ses C T McConnick, “Deception Test and the Law of Evidence,” 
Cakfarnta Law Rsvievi (Sept. igs?). 

DECEREBKATS RIGIDITY: see EQtnxxBEiUM, Am- 


com I 

DECEMVIRI, “the ten men, ’ the name apphed by the Ro- I 
mans to any official commission of ten, followed by a statement i 
of the purpose for which the commission was appointed, e% \ 
Xviri sthitbus tudtcandis, sacris facsundts, etc 1 

I Usually, it sigmfied the temporaiy commission which super- i 
seded all the ordinary magistrates from 451 to 449 bc, for the j 
purpose of drawing up a code of laws In 462 b c a tribune pro- 
posed the appointment of a commssion to draw up a code to 
secure for the pJebs a defence against magisierial caprice. In 

BC decemvirs were appomted to draw up a code; during 
their tenure of office all other magistracies were m abeyance, but 
they were bound to maintain the rights of the plebs The first 
board of decemvirs (wholly patrician) held office during 451 b c , 
the chief man among them was Appius Claudius {see Cixmius) 
The decemvirs ruled with singular moderation, and submitted to 
the Comitia Centuriata a code of laws in ten headings So popu- 
lar were the decemvirs that another hoard of ten was appointed 
for the following year, some of whom, if the extant list of names 
IS correct, were plebeians These added two more to the ten laws 
of their predecessors, thus completing the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables (see Roman Law) But their rule then became violent 
and tyrannical They were forced to abdicate (449 b.c ) . 

II The judicial board of decemvirs {sthitbus jidicandts') 
formed a civil court concerned mainly with the status of indi- 
viduals They were originally a body of jurors under the presi- 
dency of the praetor {qv), but eventually became minor magis- 
trates of the republic, elected by the Comttta Tnbuta 

III The pnestly board of decemvirs {sacns faciimdts) was 
half patrician and half plebeian. They were first appointed in 
367 B c., instead of the patndan dnumvirt who had hitherto per- 
formed religious duties Their chief function was the care of the 
Sibylbne books, and the celebration of the games of Apollo and 
the Secular Games 

IV Decemvirs were also appointed from time to time to con- 
trol the distribution of the public land {agrts dandis adsignandis, 
see Agrabian Laws). 

Bibliogeaphy. — J Muirhead, Private Latv of Rome (1S99) , A, H 
J Greenidge, Legal Procedure of Ctcero^s Time (looi) ; J E Sandys, 
Companion to Latin Studies (igei), with useful bibliography; W E 
Heitland, The Roman Repiibltc (1923J. 

DECEPTION TEST, a name given to the measurement of 
certain bodily changes caused by the effort of lying, or by fear 
due to a sense of guilt. Working at Graz, Austria, in 1914, 
Vittono Benussi devised a test based on the idea that the rate 
of breathing is affected by the effort of telling a he, and that this 
change could be accurately measured Three years later Harold 
Burtt further developed this method in the Harvard Psycholo^cal 
Laboratory In 1915 W M Marston, working in the same labora- 
tory, had tested the relation of blood pressure to the effort of 
lying, but found that all persons examined showed blood pressure 
Mgher than normal whether they lied or told the truth 

A psychological deception test, based on associatiijn of words, 
was devised in Austria by Wertheimer and Klein m 1904, and 
developed by Carl Jung m Switzerland in 1905 Jung read a lisr 
of words to three nurses suspected of stealing a purse. Some of 
these words referred to objects which would have been seen when 
the theft was committed, and the suspects were asked to give 
associated words In Jung’s view the guilty nurse gave words 
which would not have been in the mind of an innocent person 
and fimther revealed gmlt by delay in answering 


MAX 

DE CESARE, CARLO ( 1824-1SS2), Italian pohtical econ- 
omist and legislator, was born at Spinazzola He stuffied at Naples 
and was successively inspector-general of the banks of issue, secre- 
tarv'-general of agriculture, industry and commerce in 186S- and 
counsellor of the “cour des comptes ’ In his chief work, Manuale 
dt Economia pubUica (2 vols , 1S62!, he advocated the doctrines 
of Ricardo Of his numerous other works the most important are 
II monio civile e indusfnale ml secolo xix ( 1837 j , Ed potei e tem- 
porale del Papa (end ed , iS6ij. II primo tmitc.no itakano (’nd 
ed , 1S61); La Politica, L’Ecoriooiia e la Morale die moderm 
Italiam (1869), and La Germania Moderna (and ed , 18741 
De Cesare died at Rome in 1SS2 

DECHAMPS, ADOLPHE (1S07--1S75), Belgian statesman, 
bom on June 17, 1807. at Melie, in 1S42 became governor of 
Luxembourg, in. 1843 mimsier of public works, daring his office 
working for the opening up of railways, and in 1 845 minister of 
foreign affairs His intimate knowledge of contemporary politics 
is exhibited in his La Second Emptre (1S59), L’Empire et 
L’Angleterre (1S60), La France et U AUemagne (1863) and Le 
Prince de Bismarck et i’entreime des trots empereurs (1S73) He 
died on July 19, 1873 

See "E de Moreau, Decbamps (Brussels, 1911). 

DECHEN, HEINRICH VON (1S00-18S9), German geolo- 
gist, was bom in Berlin on March 23, 1800, and was educated in 
the university in that city He was in the service of the m inin g 
department of the Prussian State for 44 years in ail, bemg its 
director from 1841 to iS 64 He paid special attention to the coal- 
formation of Westphalia and northern Europe generally and 
wrote some important works on the mineralogy of the Rhineland, 
but his main work was a geological map of Rhenish Prussia and 
Westphalia in 33 sheets on the scale of 1:80,000, issued with two 
volumes of explanatory text (1855-82) He pubhsbed also a small 
geological map of Germany (i86g) He died at Bonn on Feb. 15, 
1889, 

DECIDUOUS, a botanical and zoological term for “falling m 
season,” as of petals after flowering, leaves in autumn, the teeth or 
horns of animals, or the wings of insects. 

DECIMAL: see Arithmetic, Fraction; Npmeeais. 

DECn^ COINAGE, any currency in which the vanous 
denonimations of coin are arranged in multiples or submultipies 
of ten (Lat decem) with reference to a standard unit Thus if 
the standard umt be i the higher coins will be 10, 100, 1,000*, etc , 
the lower -i, -01, oor, etc In a perfect system there would be 
no breaks or interpolations, but the actual currencies described as 
"decimal” do not show this rigid symmetry In France the stand- 
ard unit — the franc — ^has the 10 franc and the 100 franc pieces 
above it, the 10 centime bdow it, there are also, however, 50 
franc, 20 franc, 5 franc, 2 franc pieces as well as 50 and 20 cen- 
time and other denominations. Similar irregularities occur m the 
German and United States coinages 

Subject to these practical modifications the leading countries 
of the world (Great Britain and India are the chief exceptions) 
have adopted decimal coinage. The United States fed the way 
(1786 and 1792) with tie dollar as the unit, and France soon 
followed (1799 and 1803), her system being extended to the 
countries of the Latin Union (1863) Germany (1873), the Scan- 
dinavian States (1875), Austria-Hungary (1S70, developed in 
1,892) and Russia (1S39 and 1897) are further adherents to the 
deeiinai system The Latin-American countries and Japan (1871) 
have also adopted it. 
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A feuna scceme was put foriswrcl by the Decimal Assocmlion 
to rieet the otijecUcns rt,:see by the Royal Coinrmssion on Coin- 
age cf ic:S-co :a the proposed i-mill system (, =£ dirdcied into 
1 ooc parti j This Etheine leit ail the silver coins ur-changed bat 
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prooused to increase the value of the copper coins by 20?c. 
taat me shnilog would consist of ten instead of 12 pence 
For the general quesDon cf moneiarj scales see AIonev and 
for the decima. systen m reference to weights and measures see 
Metsic SvsxEir and Weights vnu ilEiSURES iC. F B ) 
DECIN, a town cm the nghi baint of the Elbe in Czecho- 
slovakia 3C oues Its chief importance pas: and present to the 
i-cc that it shares with the sister-town, of Podmokly {qv ) the 
guarcianship of the entrance to Bohemia from Sa-xony In addi- 
tion to being a cuitoms town and port and a great centre of trade 
A has 3 varied development of industry, its products comprising 
chemicals, confectionery, dyes, plaster of Paris, cotton goods 
cehulose, flour and beer. The town is dominated by a rocky 
heighl crowned bv an oid 17th century chateau and the fionber 
position ts evident in the fact that its control has alternated be- 
tween Saxony and Bohemia and m the composidoa of the present 
population, ’1.244 of whom p.tSg are German The town has 
road and rail connection with Podmokly by bridges 

DECroS, GAIUS MESSKTS QUINTUS TRAIANUS 

tA,B 301-25 1 ) Roman emperor, was bom at Budaba near Sir- 
rmum in lower Pannonia in 201 About 2^5 the emperor Phihp 
the Arabun entrusted him with a command on the Danube and 
in 245 tor end of 240!, having been sent to put down a military 
lAmg in Moesia and Paimonia, he was proclaimed emperor, 
a^unst his vnll Philip advanced against him and was slam near 
\erona- Decius had to take the field at once against the Goths, 
who crossed the Danube and overran Moesia and Thrace The 
csetails &f the campa:^ are obscure The Goths were surprised by 
the empercHr while tiesi^Ing N'icopchs on the Danube, at his ap- 
prewh they crossea the Balkans, and attacked Philippopolis 
Decies followed but was defeated near Beroe, Philippopolis fell 
and its commander, Pnscus. deckrea himself emperor under 
Goilac protection. The siege had so exhausted the Goths, that 
they ogertd to surrender their booty and prisoners on condition of 
being aUawed to retire unmolested But ^chis, who bad succeoi- 
ed fa sonomadir^ lefiEed thdr ofer The fenal en^igemeat 
look ^soe OE EwaB^ grouad hi the Dobrudja near Abritum 
0bddis) or Forum ’IktdiaBi! and «ided in the defeat and death 
of s®d Ills SOB. ItecSis a caffeMe soldier and adminis- 

tratej "Ife chfef hist an his reign was the sj-stematic and author- 
ised persacatma of the Christians, whach had for its tAiject the 
of tire reHgson and mstitiitions of anaait Rtsne 
Bec^ tried- to revrs® tfee separste ofice amd authority cf the 
H® dlKscer was left to the senate, who aamumousiy 
Y^^leriaw ^ssftetmr^ emperor'i who declmed the respon- 
wrofasB of tfee G®lis and the death of Deaus put 




DECroS MUS, PUBLIUS: see Mus 

DECIZE, a town of central France in the department ot 
X.evre, on an island n the Loire 24 m, S E. of Nevers by the 
Par.s-Lv or. railway Pop (intd) 3477- Julius Caesar mentions it 
as Deceth. stronghold of the .Aedui ana in 32 3C held there a 
meeimg of the senate to settle the leadership of tue tribe and to 
reply to his demand for aid against L'ercingetonx Later the 
counts of Xevars cv.ned it and granted it a charter of franemse 
in 1220 The church of Saint Are dates in part from the iith and 
12th centuries, there are also rUins ol a castle of the counts ol 
Nevers Decise is the starting-point of the Nivernais canal The 
coal mce of La Alachine which bctongs to the Schneider Com 
pany of Le Creusot lies 4 m to the north The mdustnes ot 
Decize and its suburbs on both banks of the Loire include the 
working of gvpsum and lime, and the manafacture of ceramic 
products and glass Trade is in horses from the Alorvan, cattle 
coal, iron, wood and stone 

DECKEN, KAHL KLAUS VON DER (1S33-1365), Ger- 
man explorer, -was bom on .Aug 8, 1833, at Kotzen He left the 
mmtary service of Hanover m i860 to explore East Africa He 
reached the volcanic mountain Kihma-Xjaro wnich he ascended 
to the height of 15 ocoft , and then explored the East .African 
coast In iS6s he attempted to navxgate the Juba river, but 'Aith 
three others was murdered in Bardera by the Somali, the rest of 
the partj' escaping to Zanzibar 

5 ee O Kersten. KK v. der Beckens Rei'isn m Ostafrika (4 vols, 
1S69-79; 

DECKER, SIR MATTHEW, Bari (1679-1749). Bntish 
merchant and wnter on trade, bom in Amsterdam in 1679, 
came to London in 1702 and established himself there as a 
merchant He was a director of the East India Company, sat in 
parliament for four years as member for Bishops Castle, and 
was high sheriS of Surrey in 1729 He was created a baronet by 
George I in 1716 Decker’s fame as a writer on trade rests on 
two tracts The first. Serious considerahom on the several high 
duties which the Nation tn general as well as Trade in particular, 
labours under, with a proposal for preventing the removal of goods, 
discharging the trader from any search, and raising all the Publich 
Supplies by one single Tax (1743 , name affixed to 7th ed , 1756), 
proposed to do away with customs duties and substitute a tax 
upon houses He also suggested taking the duty off tea and putting 
instead a licence duty on households wishmg to consume it The 
second, an Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign 
Trade, consequently of the value of the lands in Britain and on 
Ike means to restore both (1744), has been attnbuted to W Rich- 
ardson, but internal evidence is strongly in favour of Deckers 
authorship He advocates the hcence plan in an extended form 
urges the repeal of import duties and the abohtion of bounties 
and, m general, shows himself such a strong supporter of the doc- 
tnne of free trade as to rank as one of the most important fore- 
runners of Adam Smith Decker died on March 18, 1749 

See the exhaustive article by Prof, E C K. Gonner in Palgraves 
Diet. Pot Boon. 

DECLARATION, formerly. in an action at English law a 
jHecise statement of the cause of action Under the system of 
pleading estabhshed by the Judicature act 1S75, the declaration 
has been superseded by a statement of claim setting forth the 
facts on which the plaintiff relies Declarations are now in use 
cmly m certaiii local courts of record, and in those of the United 
States and some British colonies in which the Common Law 
system of pleading survives In the United States a declaration 
is termed a “complaint,” which is the first pleading m an action 
It is divided into parts — the title of the court and term; the 
venm or county m which the facts are alleged to have occurred, 
the commencement, which contains a statement of the names of 
the parties and the character in which they appear; the state- 
ment of the cause of action, and the conclusion or claim for 
relief tJee Piovctice am> Procepure j 

The term is also used in other English legal connections 0 g , 
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the Declaration of Insohency (see B^nkruptc^ ) the Declara* 
tjon of Title for which when a person apprehends an invasion of 
his title to land he may by the Declaration of Title act 1S62 \ 
petition the Court of Chancery (see L^nd REClSTRAnoN’) , or 
the Declaration of Trust (see Trusts) By the Statutory Declara- 
tions act 1835 a solemn declaration may be substituted for an 
affidavit In nearly ail ci\ii]zed countries an affirmation is now 
permitted to those who object to take an oath or upon whose 
conscience an oath is not binding (See AFPiDwrT; Oath ) 

\n exceptional position in law is accorded to a Dying or Death- 
bed Declaration Where the charge is one of homicide it is the ; 
practice to admit djnng declarations of the deceased with respect I 
to the cause of his death Unsworn declarations as to family \ 
matters, eg, as to pedigree may also be admitted as evidence, as | 
well as declarations made by deceased persons m the coarse of ■ 
taeir duty (See Evidence ) 1 

In the Umted States the declaration survives m such States | 
as still follow common law pleading It is a statement of ail j 
material facts constituting the plaintiff s cause of action m a I 
methodical and legal form filed appropriately Where code plead- 1 
ing has been adopted, the complaint supersedes the old declaration | 
In the United States, the declaration of intention is that 
statement of an alien that he intends to renounce his or her 
citizenship and acquire that of the United States Popularly it 15 
known as "first papers ” It may be filed at any time m a court 
competent in naturalization matters, even though the alien may 
not be naturalized until he has been a resident for five years A 
declaration expires if the ahen fads to file his application for 
naturalization or “second papers’' within a period of seven years 
thereafter If subsequently he desires to take out naturalization 
papers, he must file a new declaration of intenuon Two years 
must elapse between the filing of the declaration of mtention and 
the apphcation for naturalization. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE in Umted 
States history, the act (or document) by which the 13 ongmal 
States of the Union broke their colomal allegiance to Great Britain 
in 1776 The controversy preceding the war (see American Rev- 
olution) gradually shifted from one primarily upon economic 
policy to one upon issues of pure pohtics and sovereignty, and the 
acts of Congress, as viewed to-day, seem to have been carryu^ it 
from the beginning, inevitably into revolution, but there was ap- 
parently no general and conscious drift toward independence until 
near the close of 1775 The first colony to give official counte- 
nance to separation as a solution of colonial grievances was North 
Carolina, which, on April 12, 1776, authorized its delegates m 
Congress to join with others in a declaration to that end. The 
first Colony to instruct its delegates to take the actual initiative 
was Virginia, in accordance wnth whose instructions — ^voted on 
May 13 — Richard Hear}’- Lee, on June 7, moved a resolution “that 
rhese Umted Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States ” John Adams of Massachusetts seconded the mo- 
tion The conservatives could only plead the unpreparedness of 
public opinion, and the radicals conceded delay 021 condition that a ! 
committee be meanwhile at work on. a declaration “to the effect 
of the said . resolution," to serve as a preamble thereto when 
adopted This committee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Frankhn, Roger Sherman and Robert R Liv- 
ingston To Jefferson the committee entrusted the actual prepara- 
tion of the paper On July 2, by a vote of 12 States — 10 voting 
unanimously, New York not voting, and Pennsylvama and Dela- 
ware casting divided ballots (3 votes in the negative) — Congress 
adopted the resolution of independence; and on the 4th, Jeffer- 
son’s 'Declaration ” The 4th has always been the day celebrated, 
the decisive act of the and being qmte forgotten in the memory 
of the day on which that act was published to the world “Inde- 
pendence Day” is a holiday in all the States and Territories of the 
United States. It should also be noted that as Congress had al- 
ready, on Dec 6, 1775, formally disavowed allegiance to parlia- 
ment. the Declaration recites its array of grievances against the 
crown, and breaks allegiance to the crown Moreover, on May 10, 
i"'6. Congress had recommended to the people of the Colonies I 
that the> form such new gov a* their 


should deem desirable , and m the accompanying siatement of 
causes, tormulated on May 1 5, had declared it to be ' absolute’> 
irreconcilable to reason and good consaence for the people of 
these colomes now' to take the oaths and affirmations necessarj 
for the support of any government under the crown of Great 
Britain.” whose authority ought to be “totally suppressed” and 
taken over by tne people — a determination which as John Adams 
said, inevitably involved a struggle for absolute mdependence, in- 
volving as it did the extinguishment of all authority, whether of 
crown, parhament or nation. 

Though the Declaration reads as “In Congress, July 4, 1776 
The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of Amer- 
ica,” New York's adhesion was m fact not %oted until the 9th 
nor announced to Congress until the 15th — the Declaration being 
unammoas, however, when it was ordered, on the 19th, to be en 
grossed and signed under the above title. As read before the army 
meanwhile, it was headed ‘ In Congress, July 4 1776 A Declara 
tion by the representatives of the United States of America in 
General Congress assembled ” Contrary to the inference naturally 
to be drawn from the form of the document no signatures were 
attached on the nth. As adopted by Congress, the Declaration 
differs only m details from the draft prepared by Jefferson, cen- 
sures of the British people and a noble denunciation of slaverj 
were omitted, appeals to Providence were inserted, and verbal 
improvements made for the sake of terseness and measured state- 
ment The document is full of Jefferson’s fervent spint and per- 
sonality, and its ideals were those to which his hfe was conae- 
crated It is the best known and the noblest of American State 
papers. Though open to controversy on some issues of historical 
fact, not flawless in logic, necessarily partisan in tone and purpose, 
it is a justificatory preamble, a party mamfesto and appeal, rea- 
soned enough to carry conviction, fervent enough to inspire en- 
thusiasm It mingles — as in all the controversy of the time but 
with a literarj’ skill and political address elsewhere unrivalled — 
stale disputation with philosophy The rights of man lend digmty 
to the nghts of Englishmen, and the broad outlook of a world 
wide appeal, and the elevation of noble principles, relieve minute 
criticisms of an administrative system 

Jefferson’s pohtical theory was that of Locke, whose words the 
Declaration echoes Both Locke and Jefferson wrote simply of 
pohtical equality, pohtical freedom Even within this limitation 
the idealistic formulae of both were at variance with the actual 
conditions of their time The variance would have been greater 
had their phrases been applied as humamtanan formulae to in 
dustnal and social conditions. The Lockian theory fitted beauti- 
fully the question of colonial dependence, and was applied to 
that by .America with inexorable logic, it fitted the question of 
individual pditical rights, and was applied to them m 1776, but 
not in 1690; it did not apply to non-pohtical conditions of indi 
vidual hberty, a fact realized by many at the time — ^and it is true 
that such an application would have been more inconsistent in 
America in 1776 as regards the negroes, than in England in 1690 
as regarded freemen The Declaration’s influence upon American 
legal and constitutional development has been profound Locke 
says Leshe Stephen, popularized “a convenient formula for en- 
forcing the responsibility of governors” — but bis theories were 
those of an individual philosopher — ^irhile by the Declaration a 
State, for the first time m history, founded its hfe on democratic 
ideahsm, pronouncing governments to exist for securmg the happi- 
ness of the people, and to derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed It was a democratic instrument, and the 
revolution a democratic movement, in South Carolina and the 
Middle Colonies particularly, the cause of mdependence was 
bound up with popular movements against aristocratic elements 
Congress was fond of appeahng to “the purest maxims of repre- 
sentation”; it sedulously measured pubhc opinion; took no great 
step without an explanatory address to the country', cast its influ 
ence with the people m local struggles as far as it could , appealed 
to them directly over the heads of conservative assembhes and m 
general stirred up democracy The Declaration gave the people 
rect^itioa equivalent to promises, which, as fast as new govern- 
ments were instituted coHvcjted bywntten qqnstitu toons ntq 
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€1 North Caxchm; Efvrard RuCsdgt fi745-, 
ioc . HlKyno? EIe5“ftard. Tr. tr 740-3 509,5. Thorc-.; Lj’ncd, 
r / 1'*4?--3). Artior Ni.ddletor. ^7740-5--) of Sc’orh CaroJina; , 
ami.** CiiSe ':74;-iSii?. Wuiom Paca t^r“40-95i). Thcctas 
tons ^r745~S'-; CiirNs Carrcd (1757-7153} of Carreilion | 
Jd , Gtorge Wy^bs {:~z 6 ^ 7 iod <. Richard Herrj’Lee 1,1754-94). * 
acsKJS JtSenon (z" 43 ~ 7 Sz 6 Ber^amin. Harrison (z"4c--qj). j 
Eost.js N's'::cn, }r ' 1750-394. Francis Ligatfooi Lee (17.54-97). | 
arter Bresion ;ir3f'-'57 L of Virginia; Robert NIoms (1734-, 
Scd> Berj.inn Rojd ■,i745-z3i 5), Fsnjatraa Franklin. (1706-' 
0;, JoiiH lionoa ' : 7:4-7" ) George Cljmer (i759~xSi5), James ' 
ailN (IT :7iQ-jjot( George Ta>kr James Wilson I 

1740-5$'. George Ross fitjc-ry), cf Pennsj Ivscis ; Caesar 1 
od.’iey LI73$-S4), George Rene Ii75i-9S>, Tlioirias McKean ! 
J7i4-rSi7L cf Ffelatrare: William Floyd (r754-i£cr). Philip i 
ivisgsJim 1 1716-'$} Frincis Lev, is (17:5-18055, Letvis Morris j 
1706-961. of N’etv York; Richard Stockton (1750-S1), John J 
.'jtherspoosi {1722-94), Frauds Hopkinsoa (1737-91), Jobe 
jrft fi7o&-SG>, Abraham Clark (1726-94), of New Jersey; 
Kiah Bartkit (1705-95/, 'WslliaEi Whipple (1730-65), Mat- 
hew ThorsKm (i7:4-jS£>5/, of New Hampshire; Sainuei Atmms 
1722-5:8031, Jota .\dam3 {1735-1^26), Robert Treat Paine 
J752-;8 e 4,». Eibridge Geny (1744-1614), of Massachusetts; 
".ephea Hopkins (1707-35), Willmn Ellery (1727-1830), of j 
ime Iskao; R<^r Sherman (1721-93':, Samuel Huntmgton '' 
1732-96), W’dham Wiiliaffis (1751-18111, Oliver W'okotc {1726- 
;), of Ceanecticui:. Not all the men who rendered the greatest 
-•rvices to jidepeadcnce W'ere in Congress in July 1776, not aH 
ho voted for ihe Oecferaxion ever signed it, not all who signed ! 
were rsfflibsrs when it was adoptoi The greater part of the , 
inattares were ceftahny attacked on Ai^ 2 : but at least six were ! 
.tached iaier. With one exceptiori^ — that of Thomas McKean, 
t^sest 00 July 4, bm not on Ang. 2 and permitt«i to sign hi j 
78E— all were adcied before priat^ copses with names attached ■ 
nre fimt authorized by Congress for public cjicuiation in j 
m 1777. 

Bsauo€atAPHV;~-H. Friedsawald, The Dederathn af litds^ndcace, * 
j» Mer^atb’it md Amlydf iig<H} ; J. H. Harieton, The Deck- j 
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In zii-z. crzT-cs allowed tzemy goods ic neutral "essels lo go 
tree bu: ci^nhscated neutral goods ,n enemy vessels, wm^t Grea 
Brimin confscated enemy goeds m necirai vessels, but respecreJ 
centra, coois in enemy vessels. The srtuation was an. impossible 
one ;cc ntuirak Accormngiy e«eh Power abandoned part of its 
dnettines anc acceded to part of its ally’s dortnnes This coai' 
promise fir-d' egression in Articles a and 3 of the Beclaration, 
v.hick stawc four pricmipies of interaauoDa; law — 

r. ?m-3tei*nng is and remains Bboh'shed; 2 The nentra. Sag 
201 ers cremyk goods witn the e-veephon of contralKnd of '■.var. 
5. Neutral goods witn the exception of contraband of war, are 
not -mbie to capture under the enemy's Sag; 4 Blockades m 
order w be bTidmg rans; be eh'ective, that is to say, maintained 
oy a force safFcient really to present access to the coast of the 
enemy (See Flertelet, Treaties, x p 547 ) 

The Demaration was signed jy Austria, France. Great Entain, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia and Turkey, and acceded to fay all the 
Powers except Bolivia. Spain, Voiced States Uruguay and Vene- 
zuek- Spam acceded m rpoS Tae Umted States withheld formal 
adherence cn the ground that, not possessing a large navy, she 
was obliged to relj' upon privateers, and she would not agree to 
their sbolition unless the priacipie of the immuaity of private 
property at sea were generally accepted At the comniencement 
however, of the Civil War and again in the Spanish .Amcriran 
W'er iSgS, she declared her adherence to the Declaracion for the 
duration of hostilities only Spam in the latter war, whilst repucii- 
aiicg aaj' obligation to the Declaration announced that she would 
take a siitalar course 

Dumg the World War tt was declared in the Bntish Pri2e 
Court that the court would regard rhe Declaration not only in 
the light of rules binding in the conduct of war but as a recog- 
nized and acknowledged part of the law of nation'^, see Tie 
Marie Giaeser, i B aaa C F, C 38 (414). But with the dis- 
apf^arance of the ‘Free Fist”, by the extension of the term 
“contraband”’ to ail commodities of use, directly or indirectly, 
to the enemy in the operations of war; by the presumption of 
hostile destinaaon; by the application of the doctnne of continu- 
ous voyage Article 2 became almost wholly nullified Arucle 3 
was also rendered almost wholly nugatory bj* the German sub- 
marine method of indisenminate destniction. TVhilst the neutral 
owner of goods on hoard an enemy vessel was entitled to their 
restitution or value when brought in for adyaclication, he took 
the risk of a'J necessary acts of wsr. It was held by the French 
and German Prize Courts that in the case of lawful destruction 
of an enemy merchant vessel compensatjon for Joss of neutral 
goods on board could not be claimed. Sinking at sight, without 
visit and search, was, however, illegal, and it has now been pro- 
hibited by the Treaty of Washington, 1922, Pari Pap 1922 
fCmd 1627]. ratified by the United States, the Bntish Empire. 
Italy and Japan. Athcle 4 was reproduced in the Declara- 
tion of London and it was objected that the so-called blockade 
of the Getmaa coast on the Baltic was not effective, since neutral 
Baltic States still had access to German Baltic ports. The answer 
is that the British measures were taken under the law of contra- 
band and not under those of blockade (H H L E ) 

DECLAItATOH, in Scots kw, a form of action by which 
some right of property, or of servitude, or of status, or some in- 
ferior n^t or interest, is sought to be judicially declared 
DE CLIPPORB, BAEOK: see CntyroRO 
DECLINATION, in magTietism is the angle between true 
asrth and magnetic north, ie, the v ariation between the true 
(geographic) meridiaii and the magnetic meridian. It k derived 
from dedmare, to decline In 1596 at London the angle of 
dechnatkai was 11“ E. of N , in 1652 magnetic north was true 
north, ill rSis the tnagaetic needle pointed 24^” W rf N., in 1891 
iS” W, in 1896 Tf 56' W and m 1906 17° 45'. The angle fe 
gradually disds^iing and the decfa'nabon wiH n hmc again be 
o' when it »ai liowfy fecrtaae ra an eastcriy dJrtcUon the north 
pofe slowly aronnri the North Pole. Regulijr 
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\k3 STISSr TeaEaSTRlAL 

ir ustronoznj be dedana on s tJie aagjiar dis u.rce as seen 
irom the ea th of a hea ea.v body irom the ce,ca.^a. equator. 


M St s pp and 'V'^ay lo jn "Norfh Caroima and feonth, C^iclma, 
DSCORATIVE ART, tha: art %hich ts concerned with the 
decoration of objects 'vtmch la themselves are not necessanh 


thus correspond-ng T!,T,tjb terrestrial fadtuce (..Sec Astpongm^* ) 
DECOI/ORIZIHG, ia practical diemistr3’ and chemical tech- 
nolog>' the removal of coloured impuriues from a suDstance 
Ctacccal, preferably prepared irom fatood, is frequently used; 
srhen shaken with a coloured sosution it often retains the coloured 
substances, leaving- the solution clear Thus the red colour of 
r,ine£ may be removed by filtering me wine through charcoal, the { as 5 ne ait. 


beautiful, hence praciically the same meaning as applied art or the 
arts and craica Decorative art mav concern itse.f with the 
Ireatirent of srchitecturai units, furniture) textiles or any other 
object -^hich the human being feels should not only be useful but 
beauiiful. If the object Has no use other than that of its aesthetic 
appeal the art is no longer decorstive but falls into what js known 


removal of the daxk-colcured impurities of crude sugar may be 
similarly effected Other “decolonsers” acting through purely 
chemical reactions are sulphurous sad, permauga-nates and man- 
ganates aB of which have received application in the sugar in- 
dustry. (5cc Cu^iscoAi, and ADSOK?aio\ ) 

SisLioSRjPizv — “Decolounsing Carbons” T E Thorpe, Dictionary 
of Applied CliemiSiry, voi, u. p 4S7 Longnans. 

BECORAHj a city of north-eastern Iowa U.SA, on the 
Upper Iowa river, the county seat of 'Winneshiek couniy It is 
on Federal highway 55 and is served by the Chicago, IMiIwaukee, 

St. Paul and Pacific and the Rock Island railways The population 
in iijt‘5 (State census) was 4,141, It is the seat of Luther college 
{establi^ed iSbr) , is a market for thoroughbred horses and 
cattle, and has several manufacturing industries There is a fa- _ 
mous ice rave near by. Decorah was founded about 1S49 and was j Deidsrsn of 1S68 show great tenderness and feelmg His transla- 


Good decorative art is appropnate in its adaptation and seems 
fo ae a part of the object upon which it is executed, as though it 
had sprung irom wirhin, rather ‘ban as though it bad been applied 
on the surface In days past the craftsman who mane an object 
deconited it so that this prmaple was more closely adhered 10, 
but the modern method sometimes leads to the execuuon of a 
decorauon which has little or nothing to do with the structure, 
material cr feeling of the object. (See Paiktimg DfL.vi,itrc, 
Scui-PTrRE; Arts akd Crafts, etc.) (IV E Cx.) 

HE CORT, FRANS (iS34~iS7S}, Flemish poet, was bom 
on June ri. 1^34, at .Antwerp, and died on Jan iS, 1S7S. at 
Elsene He edited the Schelde from iSjS, ana from sShi to hno 
death was secretary to the general auditor of the Btrassels roiiita'-y 
i.ourt His Letderen (2 voL , iSj”) his Zin^zatig (xS 6 i 5 ) nnd his 


incorporated 0s a city in 1S71 
HECORATEH PERIOD, in architecture, the name of the 
second of the three periods into which the EngLsh Gothic was 
usually divided, generalh' embracing the first three quarters of 
the 14th century It may itself be divided into two, the earlier 
half being known as the Geometric period, and the later as the 
(iarvihnear. although no definite date .separates these two parts 
The Geometric Decorated style is characterized by window tracery 
based on the arch, the circle and the quatrefoil and trefoil, 
frequently much cusped (Ses Crisp ) Windows of great width 
and height -were thus treated with two, four, ais or even eight 
HghLs, or main aubdlvTsioas la the later, or cunniinear stjde, _tb.e 
ogee curve, or curve of double curvature, controls tracery design. 
Two main types thus developed, one, m which the tracery 
bars form a net, the other in which flame-like, or fiowtag forms 
predominate. (See Tracesy) In the entire decorated perioi 
mroiiding profiles are heavy and complex; carved ornameRt is 
iatricaie and of great naturalism The most famous examples are 
the east end of liscohi cathedral and the crossing and western 
part of the choir of Ely. During the riecorated period, church 
muhiag became much complicated and subdivided by the addi- 
uoa, first of tlercearons, which are additional vaulting ribs spnng- 
mg from the capital, and rising to the ridge; toward the end of tim 
period riiere also appeared hetnes, which are smaller nba of litrie 
structural value, connecring the more important nbs, and 90 
fOOTjing star or network pat! eras. (T, F. H ) 

DECORATION DAY, a holiday, known also as Memorial 
Day, ubsened in the nartbem States of the United States on 
May 30, originally in honour of soldiers killed in the American 
GvH War. but subsequently also in honour of those who feB in 
later wars Before the dose of the Cml War May 30 was thus 
cetehrated in several of the Southern States, in lie North there 
Was no fixed celebration untii rS 68 , -when (on May 5) Com- 
raander-m-Cfaief John A Logan, of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, issued a general order designating May 30, 1S6S. “‘for tie pur- 
pose of strewing with flowers or otherw'ise decorating the graves 
of comrades who died in defense of tbeir country during the Me 
rebellion'’, Logan did this “with the hope that it Will be .kept im 
irosn year to year.” In 1S82 the Grand Army urged that, the 
“proper designation of May 30 is Memorial Day” — not Decor a- 
tim Day, Rhode Island mane it a legal bohday in X-S74, Vetmont 
m 187$ and New Hampshire m SS77; and by 1910 it was a J^i 
hoSday in nil the States and Territories save Akbama. Alasia, 

A _y T-sT T n _ T T'cn'rvliTSa 



tion of poems from Burns appeared in 1862 He also made many 
i fine transJations from Jasmin, the Proveneai poet, and from the 
i German 

DECOY, a contrivance for the capture or enticing of duck 
and other wild fowl within range of a gun, hence any trap or 
enticement vito a place or situation of danger Decoys are usuaBy 
made on the follovving plan long tunnels 
leading from the sea, channel or estuary 
into a pool or pond are cov'ered with an 
arched net, which gradiiaOy narrows la 
width; the ducks are enticed into this by a 
tame trained bird, aiso known as a ‘“decoy * 
or “decoy-duck.” In America the “decoy” 
is an artificial bird, placed in the water as 
Artificial duck decoys if it were feeding, which attracts the wild 
USED TO LURE LIVE fowl Within rsuigc of the concealed sports- 
DUCKS WITHIH fiAWOE mp.n. The word “decoy” has. etymologi- 
cally, a complicated history It appears in English first in the 17th 
ceutmj in these senses as *'coy’ and “coy-duckj” from the 
Dutch keot, a word which is uliimaiely connected vrith Latin 
cavea, hollow place, “cage ” 

D^REE, in eariier form Decreet, a.a authoritative decision 
having in some places the force of law; also the judgment of a 
court of justice. In Roman kw, a decree {deerstum'} was the 
1 decision of the emperor, as the supreme jucficial oSScer, settlmg 
a case which had been referred to him In ecclesiastical law the 
term was given to a decision of an ecclesiastical council aetthng 
a doubtful point of doctrine or discipline (cf. also DECREiAnsL 
In Engbsh law decree was more particularly the judgment of a 
court of equity, but- since the Judicature acts the expression 
“judgment” (q » ) is employed in reference to the deciaons of 
all the divisions of the supreme court A ‘“decree nfri,” now 
‘“order md,'’ is the conditianal order for a dissoIuUoa of raarriage 
made by the divorce court tsee Divorce 1. Decreet arhitrnl is a 
Scottish phrase for the award of an arbitrator. 2 n some ^foreign 
countries, e g in Spain, royal decrees may amount to legislation, 
while in. some the subsequent ratification by the tegiriature is 
required. In the United States, a decree is the jatigineiit given jn 
courts of admiraity and equity In addition to the decree ■mi, 
courts of equity sometimes issue decrees of naffitj', for annul- 
mmit of marriages. 

DECRESCENDO (It.), abbr, decretc, ht “decreasing” is., 
as used in the familiar musical direePon, diminishing in loudness, 
conveys the same meaning 


Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carcteia, . 

South Carohna sad Texas In Virginia May 30 is obsemd as a . ^ r. - t a *7 n v r. 

Confederat--’ D’v Tur® 3 (the birthday of JeSerson j DECRETAES (Epistalae dscretalss}, the name (see Droee 

Davis) is * - 'i - ■' C ■ >’ !> Memorial Day ia j above), which is given, m Canou Law to those letters of the po^ 

and Ternifissee; .-ipiH ’.’6, in Akhama. Floriiia, Getngk and wM* formulate d m deal law they are generally 
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The false Deerttait — A iptvh* h'-are-: hi^evxr aiucxffi -o 
Ji'i ..ea’lnis- lU'jit.Jji a” wn £= '.at; Fal=e Devrefa'; ixis 
0).kx-cr ;n:i;ac; 7 ,r 35 cj at ) rr:.'',, xi aCta*:-i c-s 

Wwrs'ax. an I ’a'l corRilr.*-;? x. :: are no' a." f.jrjerii-s 

It s-' <’r j'T.ji'.f-' t;ri ar. ', irierp 4 ,,at.vr. u r,a_jns oi cpwi-at 
i.fkre’ L 'f T '^XiuraiSi citleclejc ir Jr. tee church jh xpatn 
in t't. i;h ccr-rary ^11 tht noc-ai:?n;^ ic ’.vh:ci- are 

Vt iih 'Le«a anu-IxicLton^ ttt v-o Vrtjij'j ds’es fro:ni tne 
x’t'eii ' 5 ne ter. jrj 

The ai-f|sQr aafum*- tie n^me c' Li'^ore evicend? the arch- 
c; Serj:^e, tshu Bas ^reJtfeii -fi-Kii a prependerating p<=rt 
'n lae compiiat^on rf rie <’ C^\Tt Lk^^ >• ae uaes 

'll adpticji tne pi ilercatcr, periupi because ce has tcade 

-•: z' wo pi'-sige? of Mar blercator Hence the cuitotr oi 
aJiadirig to the authar of the cunecractn jcder the name cf tae 
‘PsejdO'IaJdcrt, 

The conect'or, *s d. video into throe pans. The drat whirh is 
entirely spuncos contains after the preface and various ictrc- 
doctvfv sertioiii, 70 letters at.iibutecl to the popes of the first 
three eerturtes up to t'be cuuncii of IKicaea, s e . op to but not 
mclud^ag St. SiP. ester, ad these ate a fafancation of the pseudo- 
lidare eti:ej.t trio spjnous 'ettuts of Clencent which •{vsre already 
known The *eccad part is the coltection of cojacils dassmed 
aceoraina to tbe^r regions, as i: figures in the fftspam: the few 
spunoas pieces which are added and aotably the ramous Donation 
cf Censtaniine <>9 i (. 7«ere already ;a e-xisteace. In ±e diird part 
the author continues the senes of decretals which he had inter- 
rjBted at the cenned of Hicaea But as the coilecuon of authentic 
deers'dis does not begin lit! Siricius n&S /, the pseuda-D-dore first 
forges 30 letters, which he attributes to the popes from Silvester 
to Damasts; after this he mcrades the authentic decretals, with 
; j jpocrjpha* ones, ge&srall\ given under the name of those popes 
not represectec m the authentic collection but sometimes also 
under the names of the others, for eicample Damascus. St. Leo, 
\iphitts sue Si. Gregory, with one or two exceptions he does not 
interpolate genuine decretals The senes stops at St. Gregory 
tiie Great (d C04), except for ore letter of Gregory It. (715-731) 
The forged letters are rot. for the most part, entirely composed 
cf fresh material , the author draws his tuspiratiaa from the noPces 
on each of the popes given in the Liber Pami^dis; he inserts 
whole passages from ecclesiastical writers; and he antedates the 
evidences o*" a disc^iline which actually existed; so it u by no 
means all invented. 

Thus the authentic ekntenis were calcuDted to serve as a pass- 
port far the forgeries which were, moreover, skilfully composed; 
--Kid the eollettioii thus biended was passed from hand to hand 
without meefcj^ with any opposuion At most ail that was asked 
was whetifir those decretals which did not appear in the Liier 
emoHmi (the collection of Dmnysius Eriguus, accepted in 
France) had the force of law, but Pope Nicholas having answered 
that all the pontifical fetters bad the same authority, they were 
ncseeforward accepted, and passed m turn into the later cauoaica, 
coil&ttksas. No doubts found expression until the 15th century, 
when Cardinal Nkbolas of Cim fd 1464) and Jaan Totquema^ 
id liSS i freely expressed their suspfcioais. bfore than one scholar 
of the j&th ceaturj’, George Cassan&r, Erasmus, and the two 
editofs of the Beersiiait of Gratian, DnmoaiJii (d 1568) and Le 
Crisste (d 1577), t^rively rejected The False Decretals. This 
eameatlon was again u^jeid, hi the fonn of 3 viofent pafemic 
papacy, by ^ Cbaiurmtors of Magdeburg (Ecclesias- 
'Kff Basie, i 5 S 9 ~ 74 )t tho atcsnpt at refutation by the 

Jesuit TtHTes (Aitersm Cmiw. Mffigtfe&irg Mri qum^ug/ 
157x1 prcfSioted 3 vk^mt rejobaJer frata the Protestant 
ra^sstsr IfevM (Psejtih-JH&'rsir Twrirmus rapi/htnies, 

Gwesa, i€ao), Sfcc6 ftei, the coBthisioii has been accepted! 
swd ap 'XeSBsn&sss fesee tk^ of sb almost eandsisively his;oncal 


Date Tie at. 0 ho c mss acouantea v-tn the rafes 

. i-h.ee t ocri' oi capitularies of the Frankish kiixs 

, m'oii y s.p jriuui - purjtorcisc to hsi e Deeti wnttea by a certan 
Btueart n ceaecn of Maim These are for civil fegislation what 
me Folse Decretuls are for ecriesiaiiica!, ari'i their date 347 
31'. cs me earliest possmle date for the latter, on the other hand 
m a letter of Lupus abbot oi Femeres. wnrtsn in 858, and in the 
s.-rodical letier of the council of Quierzy m S57 s.te to be founo 
quetado'^s vhich are certairiy irem these false decretals, and 
:„r'her ar uiiicuot^d allusion occurs in the statutes of Hmertsar 
to hs ciccese on NTv i 851 The composition of the coilection 
me;, znea m dated cpprcximatety at 850 

Aira of the Forger — This is clearly stated in his preface; ths 
reform of the canon law' or rather its better application. But la 
real particular respects ha wisfies it to be reformed can be best 
deduced troin certain preponderant ideas which make themselves 
felt in the ap'icryphel doeuitietits He constantiy harps upon 
accu.'^arioes brought against bishops and the way they were 
judged his wisb is to prevent them from bemg unjustly accused, 
deDOSed or deprived of their sees- to this end he multiplies the 
saleguards of procedure and secures the right of appeal to the 
pope and tne pcssibib'iy of restoring bishops to theii sees His 
object, too. Was to protect the property as well as the persons, 
of the cfergi- ...gamsi the encroachments of the temporal power. 
In the second place Isidore wishes to increase the strength and 
cohesion of the churches- he tnes to give absolute stability to 
fne diocese and the ecclesiastical province, he reinforces the rights 
of the bishop and hiS comprovmcials, while he initiates a deter- 
mined campaign against the chorepiscopi; finally, as the ke> stone 
of the arch he places the papacy These aims are most laudable 
and in no way subversive 

Canonical IniBwenee, — It is certain that in 864 Rothad of 
Soissons took with him to Rome if not the collection, at least 
xinpofiant extrects from the pseudo-Isidore. M Fournier has 
pointed out in rbe letters of the pope of that tune, ‘ a literary 
infiueace which is shown in the choice of expressions and meta- 
phors." notably m those passages relating to the restkutw spolu, 
but he concludes by affirming that the ideas and acts of Nicholas I 
were not modified by the new collection ' even before S64 he acted 
in aSairs coacemmg bishops, eg ,m the case of the Breton bishops 
or the adversaries of Photius patnarch of Constantinople exactly 
as he acted later; all that can be said is that the False Decretals 
though not expressly cited by the pope, “led bun to accentuate 
still further the arguments which he drew from the decrees of his 
predecessors.’ notably with regard to the exceptio spoht. In the 
papal letters of the end of the 9th and the whole of the loth cen- 
tury, only two or three msignificant citations of the pseudo-Isidore 
have been pointed out, the use of ihe pseudo-Isidorian forged 
docaments did not become prevalent at Rome till about the middle 
of the nth century, in consequence of the circulation of the 
canonical collections in which they figured; hut nobody then 
thought of casting any doubts on their authenticity One thing 
only IS established and this maj- be said to have been the real 
effect of the False Decretals, namely, they ga\ e a powerful impulse 
in the Frankish termones to the movemer±t towards fentralization 
round the see of Rome, and opposed legal obstacles to unjust pro- 
ceedings against the bishops 

BiBTiocRAPirsr' — The best etJition is that of F Hinsciuus, Decretalei 
pseudct-Iiidcmmae et capiUtla Arigdrantfii (Leipzig, 1S63). In it the 
authentic^ texts are printed in tw o coimanSj the f orgenea across the 
whole width^ of the page . an impoxtant preface of ccsxviii page"! 
containa, besides the class-Scatwti of the mss., 3 profound studv of 
the sources and other questiota bearing on the coUection. The natiou- 
aity and place of composition has been the subject of much liis- 
c^oa. The view that they onginated at Rome has long been 
abandoned, Hinschms and others argue that they were composed in 
Renas- see for instance Hiuschius, Preface, p ceviu , 
rardif Utstotre des lonrces du draft cawiuque (1SS7I , Schneider, 
Ole Lehre der Kirrheiuvcktiquelien (1893). The latter afterwards 
indin^ to place ^em in the Province of Tours and at Le Mans, 
a cceaef^on defended by Simson, Die fEntsi^kung der pseudod^onan- 
urAm gabcmiiTgsn ti8S6) asd bj Fournier, “La Question des fau^ses 
uCcretalfis ui the O-uvellc de. droH franuaj si 

earner tiSa? iSSS) aixi m the Jtenne (fAutrarc e tme dt 

Looftn Y fn)o6 lutrj) 



DECt RIO DEDICATION 
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DECURIO, a Roman oinc ai f tie used in ''tee connect ons 
( ) A men be of the sena onal order n tbe I^au n ortus and 
r prov uc al towns o ganieed on the Italian luodei TJae number 
0 if c na ixs was usually lao Tie qjalificatioiis for the ofBce 
were fixed m each town by a special law (lex tnumcipalis }. Cicero 
alludes to an age limit, to a property qualiScatioa, and to certam 
conditsons of rank The method of appointment varied. Cicero 
speaas of the senate in the Siahan towns as appointed by a vole 
of the township But in moat towns the chief magistrate drew 
up a list (album ) of the senators every five year'. The docunoht ^ ; 
held office for hfe. They were convened bj' the magistrate who 
presided as in the Roman Senate Their powers were ettensive 
In all tnatters the magistrates were ooliged to act according to 
heir direction, and in some towns they heard cases of appeal 
against judicial sentences passed by the magistrate By the ume 
of Julius Caesar (45 b c ) special pnvileges were conferren on the 
decunones, including the right to appeal to Rome for tnal in 
tnimnal cases Under the principate their status undervi’ent a 
maiked decline The office was no longer coveted and means 
were devised to compel members of the towns to undertake it 
By the time of the jurists it had become hereditary and com- 
pulsorj' This change was largely due to the heavy financial bur- 
dens which the Roman Government Uid on the municipal senates 

(a) The president of a deamia, a subdivision of the curia, 

I? y ) 

(j) An officer in the Roman cavairy, commanduig a troop of ien 
men (de curia) 

BiEiiocwiPiry — Liebenam, Siadievenualtun^ im roim^chen 
Kaiserrmhf (1900’) , Pauly-Wissowa, Reslen<.ykiupa(ke (lyoi), 
A H J Greemdge. Roman FubCw Life (1901); J E Sandys, Com- 
punian to Latin Studies iioexj, with useful bibliography; W. E. 
Heitiaadj The Roman Republic lipsj) 

DEDEAUATCH, officially known as Alexandroupohs, a sea- 
port of Western Thrace in the Hebros province, to m hT W. of the 
Maritaa estuary, on the Gulf of Enos, an inlet of the Aegean sea 
Pop about 3,000 Greeks and Armenians A monastic community 
of Dervishes of the Dede sect, which was established here in the 
i5tb century, shortly after the Turkish conquest, gave to thepiace 
its name Until 1871 Dedeagatch was a mere cluster of fisher- 
men's huts Then settlers attract ec! by the possibibties of trade in 
the products of the valonia oak forest nearby gathered here In 
1884 made a sanjak In iSSp the Greek archbishopnc of 

Enos was transferred to Dedeagatch On the opening, in i8g6, of 
the Constantinople-Salonica railway, a large proportion of the 
transit trade which Enos, situated at the mouth of the Maritza, 
had acquired, was diverted to Dedeagatch, and an era of unprec- 
edented prosperity began, but when the railway connecting Bur- 
gas on the Black sea with the mcenor was opened, in 1S9S, 
Dedfiagatch lost all it had won from Enos. Owing to the lack of 
shelter in its open roadstead, the port has not become the great 
commercial centre which its position otherwise qualifies u to be. 
It IS, however, one ol the chief outlets for the gram trade of the 
Adrianople, Demotica and Xanthi districts Di the Balkan War 
of 1913 the town was occupied for a tune by Greeks hut later 
handed to Bulgana In 1915 when Bulgaria annesed the coastal 
pUins from the Maritsa to the Struma, Ded&gstch became per- 
2'anentlj' Bulgarian until 1918, After the collapse of Bulgarian 
opposiUon in igi8 the town was used for the concentration of 
Eriush troops against the Turkish frontier When the Peace 
Treaty drew the Bulgarian frontier along the mountains north of 
the coastal plains Dedeagatch fell to Greece After the treaty of 
Lausanne the Greek frontier was withdrawn from the Chatalja 
lines to the Maritsa river Dedeagatch became a frontier town and 
Efios fell to Turkey. 

See Admiralty Eandbooh of Macedoma, pp 463-464 (1920) ; Svr- 
lity of International Affairs, 1920-23, pp 33^-340 (1925) 

DEDEKIND, JULIUS WILHELM RICHARD (1831- 
igih), German mathematician, was bora at Brunswick on Oct. 6 . 
1831 He studied at Gottmgen, where he obtained his doctorate m 
1852 .After holding various minor posts he became prolessor of 
tnatiematics at the Tecbnische Iloc^chule at Brunswick ia 1894 
He died at Brunswick on Feb 12, 1-916 Dedekiiid’s most impor- 
taat work, Steiigksit nnd ^rationale ZaJilen (1872), deals with 


he neor o den n mners Fe % ote a preface to the collected 
or.,j 01 R-eroann (1876/, and edited Dirichlet's researches on 
the theory of numbers The later editions of this work have an 
appendix containiEg Dedekind s own work on ideal pomes He 
was also the author of a memoir on tne vibraiions of a liquid 
elhpsoid 

DEDHAM, a town of Massachusetts U S.A , on the Charles 
river, com S W of Boston, the tonnty seat of Norfolk county It 
is served by the New York, New Hav en and Hartford railroad 
The population was ro.792 in 1920 (26G: foreign-faom white) and 
13.91S IE 1925 The principal manufactures are woollens, car- 
pets and pottery (a variety of true craddeuare) Dedham was 
one of the first two iniand settlements of the colony, “planted" m 
1635 and incorporated m 1636 A free pubhc school, supported 
by direct taxation, w’as established m 16+5 

DEDICATION, the setting apart of anything for a special 
object; especially the consecration of altars, temples and 
churches, also itie inscription prefixed to a book etc and ad- 
dressed to some particukr person, fomirriv' designed to gam the 
patronage of the person addressed In law, the setting apart by 
a pnvate owner of a road to public use. (See Highway ) 

The Jewish Feast of Dedication was observed for eight days 
from the 23th of Kisiev \,ie , about Dec 12), to commemorate 
the purging (164 ec.J of the temnle after iG desecration by 
.Antiochus Epiphanes See 1 Macc i 20-64, H' 3 ^- 59 ^ 2 Mace 
i 9 i 3 , li 16, V' 13-16 VI i-ti, John 2: 22; also Joseuhus 
Anhq , vii 6-7 idi, \ 4 (where it is called the Feast of Lights) 
De^catiofi of ChurcJies. — ^The custom ox solemnly dedi- 
cating buildings set apart for Christian worship must be almost 
AS Old as Christianity itself Before the reign of Constantine 
Christian churches were few and any public dedication of them 
would have been dangerous in chose days of persecution But 
from the early 4th century allxisions to ana desenptions of the 
consecration of churches become plentiful 
Like so much else in the worship and ritual of the Cbnstiun 
Church, this service is probabiy of Jewish origin The hailovving 
of the tabernacle and its ornaments (Evod xl i, the dedication 
of the temples of Solomon and Zerubbabel (i Ki. viii . Ezra vn,), 
tbe rededlcafion of the latter by Judas Maccabaeus (see above) , 
the dedication of Herod’s temple (Josephus, Anttq. xv xi 6) 
and our Lord's recognition of the Feast of Dedication (John x 
22, 23) — -all support this hypothesis 
Eusebius (Hist, Eccles , x 3-4) speaks of the dedication of 
churches rebuilt after the Diocletian persecution including that 
of tbe church at Tyre in a.d 514-315. The consecrations of th^ 
church of the Holy Sepulchre built Dy Consianune at Jerusalem 
(ad. 335), and of other churches after his time are described by 
Eusebius and other ecclesiastical historians. From them we 
gather that every consecration was accompanied by a celebration 
of the Holy Euchanst, a sermon, and special dedicatory prayers 
St Ambrose and other writers mention ako the deposition of 
lelics. and a vigit overnight, and there are occasional references 
to the tracing of the Greek and Latin alphabets on the pavement 
of the church 

The separate consecration of altars, by sacerdotal blessing and 
uncLon with chnsm, is prescribed m canons of the councils of 
Agde (506) and Epaone (517) St Columbanus (d 615) is said 
to have also used holy water CWalafnd Strabo, Vita S GaUi. cap 
6) At an early date the right to consecrate churches was re- 
served to bishops, as by tie council of Braga in 563 and m the 
Sth century Irish collection of canons known as ‘Synodus 
Patntii ’ Accordingly, it is in tbe pontifical that we find the 
fully developed consecration service This occurs m a form 
closely resembling that now used in ms pontificals ol the loth 
century, one of which, believed to be a copy of that of Egbert, 
archbishop of York (732-766), w'as printed in 1S53 by the 
Surtees Society Some idea of the general character of the service 
may be obtained from the following outline of it as performed 
m England before the Reformation, according to the use of 
Sarum (printed by 'IV Maskell. Mommenla lihmlui eccleszae 
AnglicmKie, 2nd ed., vol i pp r95~239, trom an early ryih cen- 
tury pontifical). 
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Hi 

^iiV? a ipc'i. pe.xticn 
He ac-: i^tcuj-cs th? 

I I.'.'r. n ‘or.,’ r' a St Ary''rsT^'s cr.::; or 

'I'ji r<«vt'r.‘ Kti. -■•'.r''if rfr’ isr rao r ii;t.55>*s varer nrantVe 

ST?:.'? ci’ *t'i:.'5 is>.c =:,."njf:JL-" irrkt tJs* wa^b isahc 
•b; ,’iUrch. hcc tbs of rrs \.\'^:c:. ic'rp^S'tt srd CTJ'Sm.so 

ra the piivt-rornr .csr. sees lojr.d ifae o’atsrie of the church 
>pr:riha£ h ihrke. SeUra'rg co the centre c: ths cQurch he 
sprtrades hoiy ’A^rer to :he tour py.n'.s o: ihe compass and 
*;*3"d the rocn X^r: he m’h ctirism ths t-^CAe internal 

and :v.elve earerrji! 7ail-crri!£;, afterwards percmbdating the 
cherth thnee ms’dc ann ov^side cersine 't 
Cojosecratasti of Aixa?. — Then lohcRs the consecracica of zbe 
a.tar Hoi\ Ti_ier is raored vdth ert-dem and uriih the mixture the 
■'agbep m-ices easen ricsyes on the eixar. The altar ie sprinkled 


na:nts the axrtr r.ith warn v.atsr anc with v.iue and ,niake- 
emsses ca jt v± chrism The := vested and ihe straice 
ends n:± *ha h£>.’ra> vh/'ch iS repeated daily for seven days, 
Tnere is no anchcriced form ter the dedication of a church 
m the refcrc'sd Church of England A form was approved by 
tre cozrocrion of Canterhurj iprc, and an almost identical 
icrtn ?,33 sni.vn.tted iz 1715 but neither form ever recened royal 
Sitnenca. Anghesn blsnops have ho-trever dravn up forms for 
use m ihefr vmrioLts dici.e5es In the dlccese of London for in 
stsme, the bishop attended by clergy and churchwardens, re 
ceitco cufside the west door a pebPon for consecration; the 
jr<!~£'Sloi then moves round the whole chtrch outside, while 
(.ertam pialms art chanted On again reaching the west door the 
oishop i£ admiiled after knocking tbnee and advances to the 
emt end of the church He there Lavs the keys on ths table 
whicn is to be hallowed * The Vent Creator is sung fohowed by 
Jie htany mih speda; suffrages The bishop then blesses the 
font crarncel, leccern, pulpit, stalls and holy table The deed of 
foasecranon is read and signed and Roly Conununion is ceJe- 
braied The Church of Ireland and the episcopal Cimrch of 
Scotland have no fully authorirred form of dedication, but vari- 
ous forms have beer, issued on episcopal authority. 

DEDIFFERENTIATIONj a biological term mearing the 
reverse of differentiation, ie . for processes which lead to organ- 


J . . - . u..k«.wr#. k.Fjyk I *,4,1 , * WA rrAU-UAX U<J’ UigctAA*' 

srv^K tines or tcnce wnth water not .mixed wilb d!rij.m, and the . I'm.'; or their parts reverting 10 greater simplicity, the term 
alra«--Mbk- :s washed, cecsed and wiped A cross is made with oil reduction has also been employed, but is unsatisfactory as it .s 
of careihumens m tie centre cf the altar, the nltar-s'ore is m demand for chromosome-Teduction. [See Cytologv) Dedif- 
anonted with rhrh'm eng the tvnole altar is rubbed -svirh oil of fere.ntiatjoc ir. its stnet sense should not be applied to simple 
crtedumeois and with chr.sa Incense is biassed and the altar ' cases oi degeneration, but m practice it u often jrapossible to 
censed tr*c grams o' incense t>r:ng p^aceti crosswise in the ceiure . draw the bne. 

and cornefs and cn ihe grajos five sle ider candle-crosses wnicb | Eetuffereaiiation in many Protoaoa (n.v.) may be a regular and 
are iit Afterwards me ahar is scrapea and cleansed; ihs diar- f physivlogfcal pheno.menon t\ hen Protozoa with complicated 
cloths and oninmtnt', are sprinkled with holy water and placed • structure, such as nany Cdiaces reproduce by simple fission, many 

an the a.tar, which is then censed The service ends with the 1 (iia j.j.'or — 

ceiebratiO-n of mess. The various collects, psaims anthems, bene- < 
dictJtina etc , have been cnettted for the sake of brevity, ‘ 

The Sarum rite desenbed abo\e is substantially identical with 


that oi Borne; but the Utter coataias m addition one important ' 
feartire, va . the translatioa of relics, found also in the Galacaa ' 
aad other uses. After ths spriitkliug of the church, the bishop 
prepares cement at^the altar. He then goes to the place fDmadc 
.’He church.! w nsre the relics hst'e b^a placed ovgrcLght and carries , 
thers. ffi soisnm procession to the church doer, where he addresses ! 

‘he fseopte and ihe fouader. and two decrees of the council of 
Trent .are rpd, ic^ether with the deed of fouatkdoa. Then tte 
fssliop aaohitiag the door with chrism, ^cers the church with 
me rehes a^i deports them in the caiity oa the altar, ceases 
and cuvm them, and anoints the cover. The altar is th^ ceased 
sac wiped, as in tic Ssniru order. 

This use of rehes goes back to the iline of SE Aithmse {see 
abcc-eh but was not universaL The cotmcE of Ceafebythe 
iChefee) in Sj 6 cs-dered that part, of tiie ccmsecrated Host , 
he endpsedjf relics were not obrahable. The tracing of ' 
the Greek and Latin alphabets m the church floor can be traced 

biKfe asrtmnly to the b^naisg of the rotfe century, and k doubt- ( 

te esrii^ and pmdsa meamnn am unknom, bm s 

vatioas esjnanatjiajs feve been si^ested by Rosa and others 
The ansiisai cofitmemomltmi oi fbo dodicatios of church fe 
|»ehab^' ^ 0^ a custssB as that of dedieation itself. In the 
C^MBc Omreb h fe, obsenied ns a doidjle feast of the 
Si^' cfcs. "wEb fXiMW. 

Tfe setvke of the Eastern Church is hag and J ^ <*«ra 5 taftstic sSuoture 

J, Sfsi. 9/ sAf Ho/y Mnsisrn Chw'ch, 



of the old structures dedifferen- 
tiate, the daughter-cells acquiring 
new organs of the same kmd b> 
rew differentiatioia. In Bwstsia 
Lund has shown that, in addition, 
damage or uaiavourdble con- 
drtioas will cause the ’S'hoJe aiu- 
mal to revert to a sphere without 
any trace of normal differentia- 
tfoD, Rediffereatiatioa to the 
normal form may occur from thh 
state or from any stage in the 
, process. Similar total dedifferen- 
I tiaiion occurs in the encystmeal 
of Bwiurm and many other uci- 
cellular forms 

Stanation is a frequent cause 
of dedifferentiation. The com- 
laon Sydra, by this and other 
means, may be made to lose ah 
its tentacles, and eventually re- 
vert to a mere spheroid with no 
mouth, and similar phenomena 


s -OTAoes IK THE DEBiFFEa. fajiVe been described in aea- 

Bnemones. The common jelly- 
AnreUa, kept without food, 
.brinks eeomjousjy in bulk, some 


OF AUREXIA BY STARVATION 
(X) o r a I ieirtacaiocyst _ (2) 

<t«dtfe«nttat8d {3’i 


gelatinous beU, 
o^mg. muck mojre reduced than. 



- •> ni= ’'IT” j . “7 ttKuc w.in dearly be a “stable of the parts," 

’ ’ resEtaat breaking down md ^rving as fond for fi?S. 

I A mca-M and nm. S favpumMe to dedifferendatinn, but 

le d&stie can be more readily made 
['Hjatecials This thfferentiai sesist- 
iumed to pbysiolngica! ao- 


dt." .*.1, li , u 



TOMV ASO SlOWCYt fSOH LUfIB, “*1/475.3. IfTY OF HcJUPHOCtUrTlC PftQCRSSBS tH 8ya««.FU“ 

a — mA5RA« II.I.QST(iATTNG REVERSIBILITY OF DEVELOFMEKTAL PROCESSES IN BURSASIA 
j (4) D«di#fEr6niiat/on preparatory to division. fS) and (6} A product of division, radifferentisling. (1) (2) stid (7), 
a as raaotion to unfavourab 9 conditions. 18) and (9) Formition of restin 3 .sTaas (oysti Tha arrows indicate the 
s may be taken. Many steps are reverstWe 


the salnQon’s sesual organs grow 
in fresh water, though it takes no 
is time The necessarj- material is 
tion and later degeneration of the 
-tnuscies of the queen ant are so 
eaks oS her wmgs after the nuptial 
flight, they dediSerentkre, even- 
tually becoramg converted into 
food-material. 

Dedifierentiation is often com- 
plicated by resorption. 'When 
the process has reached a certain 
stage, many kinds of ceil migrate 
, mt of the tissues In higher 
f forms with massive tissues this :s 
not possible, and resorption is 
usually effected by phagocytes 
devouring the dedifferentiating 
cells. This is so la the tail- 
resorption of metamorphosing 
tadp^es; the tissues begin to de- 
diffearentiate, but are subsequently 
attacked by phagocytes. 

In lower types, the fate of de- 
ls, differentiating organs is largely 
determined by the space avail- 
^ able to the emigrating cells, e.g., 
(jj in colonial Hydroids, such as 
9. Obelia, when exposed to un- 
favourable conditions, the polyps 
start to dedifferentiate as does 
if the less susceptible stalk are avaii- 
jt of the tissues, and accordingly the 
3cd into the stem. The same is true 
ra In both cases the amounjt of stalk 
1 individual (zooid) determines the 
if stalk is relatively large, total re- 
le result is a dedifferentiated zooid 
g point has been elicited by Child, 
its such as weak alcohol to jaeces 
’■pka) be obtained dedifferentiation 
ratioa of the origmal, polarity. On 
regeneration took place, bat ?ft right 
rwid. have taken if no.dediffei^OH' 


tiatlon had occurred. 

The Astidians are the most highly organized animals in which 
total dedifferentiation is possible. This has been best worked 
out in ClavelUm Halved animals may, in the midst of normal 
regeneration, dedifferentiate to a small opaque spheroid, from 
which later a whole orgaaism may arise. Intact whole animals, if 
small, may also dedifferentiate thus Dedifferentiation may he in- 
duced by leaving in unchanged water, rediSerentiation by change 
of water. Two successive dedifferentiations, e.sch followed by re- 
differentiation have been obtained in a single animal, though de- 
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ptived of food throughout. Tat 
mternal organs become greatly 
simpLfied, and different part* 
are affected at a very different 
rate; the cells revere to an em 
bryonic type. Recovery is not 
possible from the most extreme 
stages, but at all earlier stage' 
the process is reversible. 

Schultz has attempted to shov 
that dedifferentiation is a true 
reversal of normal development, 
but later work shows that this 
view is untenable. The struc 


*>'' sicBosconsAc changes seen are mainly due 

Fig 4 . — DEOiFFCREfinATrofi AND fbe ceils reverting to the “em- 

RESORPTION IN OBELiA bryonic” type, roughly cubica 

(IJ to (3) When a section of stem rvhert M epithelia, spherical w*her 

JS left attached to the poHp- tl) Thi'c hnwever ic nol 

Uw-mal Rolyp. 12) Dedifferentiation tS‘5“Cea. IIUS, HOWever, IS noi 

begins, and cells start mloraiipa intp 0116 to any myStetlOUS fOrCE 
ihB diswifw cav.ty. O) Mo'itti compelHng return to the embry 

closed, iortacles rasarhed to knofe. ^ i 

<^4) and (S) ToUf f^serpiton of beC^US8 it 15 fiictbry 

taoias and jftrmfcageefihe pohn. (6) onic, but because this type ha, 

No stem fe laft attached to the polyp-. qI surface rsk 

Dedifferentiation alone occurs , , , , ... 

five to volume, to mamtem atL]i 
other form d«nands a contmual performance of work against the 
farces of surface-tension, which is beyond the powers of cells ex 
posed to other unfavourable condMons- The picture is compli- 
cated by two i^her factors — ^fftst, the facility with which diSerenf 
kinds of cells migrate out of their tisanes; secondly, tbe different 
xmstance-of cells, leading to the least resistant breaking down anc 
becoming food-matenal for the others. 

Behavioar which may peritapa be metojed pnebx de^erct 
tiriiaq ip that rf ,g ) carimn fimanaA flat -wbeu 


Fig 4 . — DEOIFFCREfinATrOfi AND 
RESORPTION IN OBELIA 
(I) to ( 3 ) When a section of stem 
IS left attached to the PoIvP- tl) 
Normal Rolyp. 12 ) Dedifferentiation 
begins, and cells start mloraiipg inlp 
IhB dlgesifve caVity, <31 Mo'ltti 
closed, tentacles rasarhed to knoh. 
< 4 ) and (S) Total rcjorption of ten- 
tacles and shrinkage et the potyR. ( 6 ) 
No stem is laft attached to the polyp. 
Dedifferentiation alone occurs 
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'JraiK EfWkf^CTiEtfttATlCN' 

Fie e — srawcTjijaf pkekomesa in the j^sctiiiAN cwvEuuiKii 
(1} tfjHSM? pwt a' narttsal spwintsn, stawlra heart tlieJovf ta auKet, 

atei«j»e*!, and iisrtoias (fee!»« lo 1 ^ 1 , w!th ateva. Ursw pfcirVPx tpenjna 
iiy tJtjoef ajMrfrfre of rtrltim 'openmp cjr to feftl Th* ainaf! clrtSei 

K« VeariisB from sbarycs to atf*ur!- <2> to (5> ttogss m <iedlffer~ 

eaiSad^ #f tfee *»®ft spoahton, to seaie 

S&rfls. elc . ai^ cafj^ cfasstnwted and nainiasned when the cell’s 
asrff^itfe are feyed at a cestam pitch, and are broken down when 
>&re jist as, t® use a aisiogy, sandbanks a^e 

mi3v liid daws ip a vhs& its me of fl-ow is suitaMe and 
fetwyed if ks ^i6«d increases Or the farincipfe of the 
sir^le of: ^ parta, ji wotdd fee expected further that if cell- 
’sfierfe shered so as to eaooorage celi reproduction, less 
faw fOeltefiJ ^BOkf lie avafltl^ for — ’ stroctuta! dif 

jadi as H tfeesc 

They <k» 

iv . ^ 


] diSerentiation, as v,hen non-cornifled 
into comified under abnormal stimul 
a new direction after passing tferoug 
which celi-multiplicati'on has taken 
example from regeneration The = 
solve several of these problems 
See also Regeneration Geartini 

SUE-CUPTOTE 

BibijoGraphv.— E, Schaltr, "'Cber 
aesse,” R&u.x' Vortrage vtid AuhaHt 
figoS); C M. ChfltL Senescence an. 
Darken, j&«./uAnt»g in, die Rxperimenti. 
Qimt. J. Mien Sd (i§ 2 i): Morh 
EvaiuUon { 1526 ) 

DE DONIS CONDITIONAL 
DEDLfCTION, a term used n 
of taknift away from or subt 
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ard pec a v or the argum ntat e proces o arr ing at a or 
c j on rom e dence z g o an h*nd of m erence ( trom Lat 
t^ed e e to taLe o lead from o out o der e, forms of 

[he verb are used “'deduce' and deduct’ originally Evnonjanous, 
are now distinguished, ‘“deduce’ being confined to argu- 
ments, “deduct’ to quantities In this sense it includes both ar- 
guments from particular facts and those from general laws to 
particular cases In logic it is generally used in contradiction to 
induction ' for a kind of mediate inference iti which a conclusion 
( olten itself called the deduction ) is regarded as following neces- 
sarily under certain fixed laws from, premises This, the most 
common form of dsducuon, is the syllogism {qv ; see also 
Logic), which consists in taking a general principle and demirg 
trom it facts which are necessarily involved in it This use of 
deduction is of comparatively modem origin, it w-as ongmally 
used as the equivalent of Aristotle's diraywyi) (see Pnor Am- 
hhcs, B xsv ) The modern use of deduction is practically iden- [ 
tical with the Aristotelian avXkoyLaua^ Logical usage is some- 
what inconsistent On the one hand. Deduction is said to be from 
a universal premise ; on the other hand, even syllogisms consisting 
of singular propositions only are described as deductive To se- 
cum consistent usage it is best to apply the term deduction lo all 
inferences from a universal proposition feven to immediate in- 
ferences of a singular or particular proposition from a universal) 
and to no other inference (such as smguiar syllogisms) Another 
source of confusion lies in the fact that m Mathematics the term 
deduction is sometimes used as synonymous with Amlysis Des- 
cartes' “deductive method' is often misunderstood for this reason 
as it covers both deduction proper and this analytic method 

DEE, JOHN (15^7-1608), EngKsh mathematician and astral- | 
oger, was bom in London, and educated at St John’s college 
Cambridge, becoming a fellow of Tnmty. He spent two years at 
Louvain and at Rheims in study and lecturing, returning to 
England m 1551, when he received a pension from Edward VI 
which he exchanged for the living of Upton-on-Severn Soon 
after hlary's accession he was imprisoned on a charge of using en- 
chantments agamst the queen's hfe, but was released in iSSo- Dee 
enjoyed the tavour of Queen Elizabeth, He was asked to name a 
propitious day for the coronation, gave lessons to the queen in 
the mystical interpretation of his writings was sent abroad in 
1578 to consult with German physicians and astrologers on the 
nature of her illness, and was employed by her in establisaing the 
claim of the Crown to the overseas countries discovered by British 
subjects In 15S1 began his collaboration with Edward Kelly, who 
orofessed to have discovered the philosopher's stone and to be 
able to raise spirits The two spent the years 1583-89 in Poland 
and Bohemia under the patronage of Albert Laski, palatine of 
Siradez. Dee returned to England in 1589. He was helped over 
his financial difficulties by the queen and his friends In May 1595 
he became warden of Manchester college, In Nov. 1604 he re- 
turned to Mortlake, where he died in Dec 1608, at the age of 81, 
in the greatest poverty Dee’s Speculum or mirror, a piece of 
solid pink-tinted glass about the size of an orange, is preserv ed in 
the British Museum 

His prmcipal w'orks are' Propaedeumata aphonstica (155S), 
Ifowos hieroglyphica (Antwerp, 1564); Epistola ad Fredencum 
Commandinum (Pesaro, 1570), Preface Mathematical to the 
Enghsk Euclid (1570) , Divers Annotations and Inventions added 
aper the tenth hook of English Euclid (1570), Epistola praefixa 
Ephemendtbus Joannis Felds, a lypT; Parallaticae coinmenta- 
iionts praxeosque nucleus qmdam (1573)- 

The catalogue of Dee’s printed and published works is to be found 
in his Compen^ous Rehearwl, as well as in his letter to Archbishop 
Whitgift The PtTvate Diary of Dr John Dee, oad the Catalogue 0} 
hts Library of Manuscripts, edited by J 0 Halliwell, was published 
bv the Camden Society m 1842 There is a life of Dee in Thomas 
Smith’s Yilae iCiarmim vtrorum (1^07) " Eng tauiE by W A. Avton 
the Ijfe of John Dec ( 900) £t- J Lasts of Manuaenpts 

Fonneriy owned by D John I>ee, BibHog So Trans Sup no L 
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D e a pnng on Ben Brae acn on or the Ca moo m at a he gh 
o 06 It \\ h ts r butares he r er dra ns an area ot i 000 
sqm Rap-d ana turbu.ent dunng -he fir-. haL of cou -e of 
90 m , -t broadens below Aboyne and the rate of Sow is dimimshed 
The channel cowards its mouth was aruficialiy altered in order to 
provide increased dock acccmmodation at Aberdeen, but, above 
the stream is nav igable only lor barges and small craft for a few 
mites. Ic runs through beautiful scenery especially in Braeiua’- 
About two iniies above Inverey it enters a narrow rocky gorge 
300 yd long and oniv a iew feet Wide at one part and forms the 
rapids and cascades of the famous Linn of Dee One of the finest 
of Scottish salmon streams, it retains its purity almost throughout 
The principal places on t'ne Dee are Castleton of Braemar, Balia- 
ter, Abovne, Kmcardine 0 Neil. Banchory, Colter and Cults. 

DEE, a river of Wales and England It r.ses in Bala Lake 
Merionethshire Leaving the lake near Bala, it flows north-east 
to Corwen and turns east past Llangollen to near Overton and 
then bends nearly north to Chester, and thereafter north-west 
through a great estuary into the Insh Sea In the Llangollen dis- 
trict the Dee cresses Denoighshire, and thereafter forms the 
boundary of that county with Shropshire a detached part of Flint 
and Cheshire From Bak to Overton (33 m ), the nv er falls about 
330 ft , and its course hes through a narrow, beautiful vaUey, en 
closed on the south by the steep slopes of the Berwyn Mountains 
and on the north by a succession of lesser ranges. The Vale of 
Llangollen is especially famous Here an aqueduct of the Shrop 
shire Umon canal bestrides the valley , it is a remarkable engineer 
ing work completed by Thomas Telford in 1805 The Dee has a 
total length of about 70 m. and a fail of S 3<5 ft Below Overton it 
debouches upon its plain track Below Chester it follows a straight 
artificial channel to the estuary, and this is the only navigable por 
tion. The estuary, which is m. long, ana 5^ m wide at its 
mouth, between Hilbre Point and Point of .Mr, is not a commercial 
highway like the Mersey, for at low tide it becomes a vast expanse 
of sand, through which the river meanders in a narrow channel 
The tide rushes m with great speed over the sands, and their dan- 
ger IS illustrated in the well-known baUad “The Sands of Dee’’ by 
Charles Kingsley The Dee drains an area of S13 sq m, 

DEED, m law, a contract in. writing, sealed and delivered by 
the party bouna to the party intended to benefit Contracts or 
obligations under seal are called in Enghsh law specialties, and 
down to 1869 they took precedence in payment over simple con- 
tracts, whether written or not Writing, sealing and delivery are 
all essential to a deed The signature of the party charged is 
not material, and the deed is not void for want of a date De- 
Uvery it is held, may be complete without the actual handmg over 
of the deed , it is sufficient if the act of sealing were accompanied 
by words or acts signifying that the deed was intended to be pres- 
ently binding, and delivery to a third person for the use of the 
party benefited will be sufficient On the other hand, the deed 
may be handed over conditionally as an escrow, in which case 
it will not take effect as a deed until the conditions are per- 
formed .A deed indented, or indenture (so called because written 
IE counterparts on the same sheet of parchment, separated by 
cutting a wavy line between them so as to be identified by fitting 
the parts together), is between two or more parties who con- 
tract mutually. The actual indentation is not now necessary to 
an indenture. The deed-poll (with a polled or smooth-cut edge, 
not indented) is a deed m which one party binds himself without 
expression of any obligations undertaken by another party, ( 5 es 
Contract ) 

Statutes have been enacted in many of the United States, as 
in Great Britain and her colonies, setting forth certain short 
and convenient forms for deeds thus giving effect to statutory 
provisions and fonns. In the United States a deed has the efiect 
of feoffment with Kverv of or as a deed under the Etzitute 

of uses or of any species of conveyance to effect the 

intent of the parties and not rep t to the legal req ents 

DEED REGISTRATION see Tituk to Land 
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Lrlil-L *He i>.e Tn. ersit> t-: Xorti C^rci-ca .inr 

41' ip>iI^C4.n 4.:^ wr fear ja£.r5 

c: [r.4 Gr^ri-*i'':rc '-\ C t TsrS.t co.-zze. «nd prpccea in 
d. 01 sju-rem oh-rchc!! I:i : 55 i be tc^Jaed m 

V ‘i: ■•'::■ Ct^-rch of :ac Stranger? 'wbe'-e 

iie T-itiuiitd It--; dio c ca Xc%’ Z'i, iSoj Phoebe ^^-.ar;4 . 

tt”' uf I".' '■i^ri=uiun£i=, he c-mri.ui siy?'.?:s xjr AJ Ch~is-iJ}.s 

t'ei; - • ac t'O ■s'Ot the oaih'ir of mr.y nooks ror te’* je^rs 
£*0 £d.4.i.i C.''ir^rr?3 Thi^iz't rrgan ot rl.e Anosneas InsLtiite 
tt ^Shrl'U-'r. rh:!-';>-pni} oj he cne c; »he fojnd'='r> 

xf'il pro?*cl;Ml :,itd throash ■Eh c the Charles F Dasr.s leclce- 
'£ n in post'’'.t!ni y yos csuhasri-d »" iork itoi'versty 

i> tat sniiTijjr iS y-att ^lu'ob' "'CraDhy in part tne liicrk of 

iOrs , aedts*; nttmocc rijo’her oi ChnKtitn (Feb iSg4) 

DEEMSTEE t-r DOOMSTEE, the former title of an officer 
a_L2Ci;eti tc tb; Kich Cc ’rt ct Jast-ce tn Scotland jin pronoim^ed 
the doom cr s;r4ter4ce cn cendemnect persons ilention oi this 
cffice 13 made in tae Boomsdny Book Deemster is the title proper 
to each ot 'lie Jjstices of tne Isle of Man 


DEEE, origirciLj. ths 


ot 


one of t’^o British species, the 


rec-Cecr or the filiow deer rut r=ow emienceci to all the family 
Cervndae Fecor.^. ^PTioDAr-ryttA, i:moi:lata;i Briefly, deer 
naj be defined as Pecora :n 'Jib’ch antlers are usuaLy present 
m the male, trben tjo antlers are developed, the upper canine 
teeth are elor.sated crsfl sahre-l-ire The antlers arise from pedicles 
or non” projecticr.! of the frontal bone; ■when a new antler is 
to be termed the sumirits of these pedicles become highly vascular 
■nd from the blood thos supplied a bony secretion is deposited 
Duntg Its gresth the antler is covered wkb soft, hairy slnn, 
through winch run a number of blood-vesseis, this skin is kno'wn 
Es *he \ei%et Tosvsras the completion oi the antler’s growth a 
note or less prominent ring of bone, the burr or coronet, is de- 
posited at its base jasi above the junction with the pedicle, this 
-ends to coastnet the blcod-vessels. and thus cut oS the supply 
of blood from the antlers When the antlers are freed from the 
velvet — a process usuall> assisted by the animal rubbing them 
cgaittst trees — they have a more or less rugose surface, owing to 
the grooves formed in them by the nutr.ent blood-vessels. In 
the antlers of the red-deer group ■which form the type of the 
whole series, the foilowing names have been applied to their 
diEerent co-mponent j^rts and branches The main shaft is termed 
tise beam; tli first or lowest tme the brow-tine; the second the 
bea-tine. the third the trea-tuie or royal; cad the branched 
summit ibe crown, or surroyab 

The Cemddas are distributed all over Europe Asia, northern 
Afdca and America, but are unknown in Africa south of the 
Sahara. They are essentially wocjdiand animals and where forced 
to dwell in open country, as in the highlands of Scotland, become 
stunted Thus the prehistoric lemains found in the Scotti^ 
peat-lK^ bdicate that a moderate sized, oM time red deer 
(CsrsMS ehphm), which was a for^t dweller, was a third as 
large again as vrell-groira modeia forms. That this is not due to 
cfetsriaratKffi of the stock, but prEnariiy to the ecmditiciis of the 
ctvinsHsent, is ^own by the fact tiat the descendants of Scot- 
ti^ deer introdaced feito Mew Zealand are amongst the largest 
^cimeos knoro. 

The exi^rag laernberg td the farsiily are arrar^ed in two sub- 
fanates, fe Moschinae contaMitg only a single species, the 
^ Cervins^, indudrr^ not oi^y the tree deer 
htft the us^Jafe. roe deer, umie deer, etc 

Tf^ s#famSy Masobhro fe i^ingubhed bj- the presence of 
» fu the scafea, a large caaM g!ao4 and by the 

States; &see-^diids'aBd foot-giarife. The hemi^iheres 
of' 8Sfe' etKnpsmtsvdy shkj^, with few convolaaons 

Sgt'ssispsdffis are ^tibuted over s large part of central and 
item rags, soutlrwamfe ■es Cochii Chirta. and 
W Kswa Ths? dte or kast tmt (Mesfkm mmcM- 

so-'m, M. the ■a^k li® faitid-qcarters 

& Eorww }=■ sfcsiier aod more Eleaderiy 

1 #*"’ T'l* !-i!' 's ,h'.. V bi'f’l rr'-encKsg pi^; tie geaeral 
r-'iVA* is jpickv'! v/i .fc.' The w6 ere large and 


the -upper canloe tse'.h of the males greatly enlarged projecting 
well Dfijor.f -Jie to margin The tail is i-ery short and the naked 
area of the rr.t.z2lc is extensive Musk deer are forest dwelling 
animsls, osuai.v fo'jnd at consiaerable elevations; the males 
secrete the musk,'' from v-hich the animal derives its name, in an 
aodommal siand. The record specimen carnes canine teeth which 
prcieic out beyond the jaw-bene for a distance of 3^ in ; these 
weaper.* appear to be chiefly used for fighting, the bucks engaging 
m severe comnats during the pairing-season 

The Cervinae ha-.-e no gall bladder or caudal gland, but there 
are foot-nlands at least in the hind-hmbs (absent in Pudn) 
antlers are as a rale, developed and are characteristic of ail true 
deer The cerePra. hemispheres present namcrcus convolutions 
It IS an interesung pemt that the ratio between body-weight 
and aatler-w eight increases with the absolute size of the animal 
Thus in the red deer iCervus elaphi^s), it "was found that xr 
stags of mean weight 744 kg the antler-weight was 22% 
of the tcial in stags of mean weight 1306 kg, it was 303% 
and in those of 2118 kg 42iii', a point of great evolu- 
tionary significance The growth of the antlers depends also 
upon a number of other circumstances, which are favourable or 
unfavourable to the production of large, heavy antlers Lime in 
tke soil is very important and the amount of food available, de- 
pending on the ■weather, is also influential The successive antlers 
of a stag mcrease rapidly in weight during the first few years, 
but after the nth year, and sometimes before, decrease again 
(‘‘go back’) The percentage increments for the red deer from 
Wamham Park are — 2nd year, 250 6% , 3rd, 72-2 % ; 4tb, 38 6% 
Sth, iS x<Pc', 6th, 8 5^ ; 7th, 5 2% (see J S Huxley, Proc Zool 
Soc, London, 1926J The antlers are used in fighting other stags 
and only exceptionally, or as a last resort, for defence, deer 
trusting rather to tbeir fleetness to escape from an enemy It is 
a remarkable fact however, that antler-less stags, which fight 
■with their fore-hooves, seem often to be able to vanquish their 
antlered rivals Most deer (but not the roe) are polj'garaous, the 
males fighting fiercely for possession of the females 

The subfamily contains 19 genera which vary m size from the 
pudu, standing only about 13^ in, in height, to the gigantic moose 
and elk. 

I. Muntiacus. — ^The members of this genus agree with all the 
other Cervinae, excepting the reindeer and caribou (Rangifer)^ 
in the absence of antlers in the females and the presence of a 
small, bare muzzle Tney are kno^wn popularly as muntjaks or bark 
ing deer and are characterized by the tusk-like development of 
the upper canine teeth in the males, a feature m which these 
animals approach the condition found in the musk deer and re- 
sembling m this respect the tufted deer (Elaphodus) and the 
Chinese water deer (Bydropotes') Sk species and numerous 
subspecies have been describe, all are small animals, ■with small 
and simple antlers consisting of a small brow-tine and a beam, 
arising from long, bony pedicles which are continued downwards 
Eo form prominent ndges on. the frontal region of the skull. In 
the females these pedicles are represented by small, bony promi- 
nences surmounted by tufts of hair. The ears are small and the 
tail long and thin. The vanous speaes are distributed over the 
Indo-Malayan region eastwards as far as Sumatra and Borneo, a 
n^umba: of forms occur in China and one in Formosa; muntjaks 
do not extend into Japan. The record length of the antlers taken 
from the burr to the up, is ic| in. The males stand about 20 to 
2S in. in height at the shoulder and weigh about 381b. 

IL ElapliodTis contains but a angle species, E. cephalopkus, or 
Chinese tufted deer, distingmshed from the mimtj'aks by the small 
size of the antlers and by the supporting pedicles diverging in- 
fenorly. Further, the pedicular r^es on the frontal region are 
absent Four races are known all confined to Chma. In size 
these deer about equal the larger species of mimtj'ak. 

Ill Damau — Two species of Dama are now recognised, D. dama 
and B Tssesitpsiamica from Persia, they are popularly known as 
fallow deer In this genus, as in all the remaining genera except 
Hydfopotes, the male canine teeth when present, are not tusk- 
iike antfers are large and are supported on short pedicles 
which da not form frontal ridges as m the mirntjaks: tbe’bea- 
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fme JS nonsall} absent and the bear s p lira ed aad be rs 
njmsrou saags on the b nder edge Tre coaz s osua j opcttea 
TV tb Tuiu £ IB snninier and tne he ght a, tne sbomder is about 3 
ft OngiBaJjy the species Viere restneted to ibe Mediterranean 
tcimtries and Persia, the typical species faas, however, been 
introduced into many parts of Enro-pp The esPnci Irish eik 
i^Iegaceros) is an allied genus, 

I\' Axis. — Some authors regard the genera Axsr, Byslaphus, 
Rusa^ Ruce/vus and Sika ns subgenera of Cercus but it seems 
more convenient to regard them as distinct, The chiral or spotted 
deer (Axis axis) resembles Davis ki ihc coat being spatted with 
l^hite, the antlers are, However, verj- di&erent being long, slender 
and not palmated They are tfcree-tined, the brow-tme fonaing 
a right angie with the beam These Indian deer are of medinm 
size standing about 36 in at the shoulder, fine antlers measure 
as much as 59 m. along the outer curve 

V, Hyelaphrts. — Closely allied to tie chital tie hog-deer of the 
genus HysJapkiis are more stocky -n bmid and tie bom pedicles 
longer The auditor}* bullae are very Large and the coat is either 
spotted in siunmer or ucifonnly coloured throughout the year 
Tie two species are confined to the Oriental re^on.: F porcinus 
IS the best known 

\T. Rusa.— This genus includes large, medium-siaed and small 
deer, normally carrying three-tined antlers in which the brow 
tme forms an. acme angle with the beam. The coat is long and 
shaggy and uuifornily coloured in the adults The species are 
widely distributed over mest of the Oriental region, extending 
northwards as far as Sre-chuan, Five species are recognijed, of 
which the sambar (R umcolor) is the best-known This species 
IS tjpicaily a, very massive animal, standing as much as 54 in. 
at lie shoulder, some stags carry exceptionally large antlers (45 
to 50 in in length). 

VIL Rttcervxe. — In this genus, the species of which are all 
large, both the second (bez) and third tine are wanting and the 
beam divides into four or more branches, the brow tine forms 
eirher a right angle or continuous cur\ e with the beam The range 
includes a large part of south-eastern Asia, extending to the island 
of Hainan. R duvsucdb, the barasmgha or swamp-deer (con- 
fined to peninsular India), R schomburg^i, Schomburgk’s deer, 
(lemarkahle for its many-tmed anriers) and R. ikamitSf the 
thamin (with cylindrical and rugose antlers), which ha\*e a long 
hrow-iine fonaing a continuation of the curve of the beam), are 
the best known 

VUI. Sifea. — ^The sika or Japanese deer of Japan and hlan- 
chuna are medium-sized deer related to the true deer but with 
smaller and simpler antlers; the latter are flattened and usually 
feur-tined The coat is spotted with yellowish-white in summer; 
there is a ■white area bordered with black in the caudal region. 

IX, CetTOs. — ^la this genus, which includes the true deer, the 
mitlers are more conaplex, usually baring at least five tines The 
tail IS considerably shorter than in Stia, and the coat-colour uni- 
fona IS the adult. The following speaes are here regarded as 
belon^ng to the typical genus. — the red deer (C elapkics)^ wapiti 
(C mmdetists), h^arkaud stag (C ywkmdetisis)^ shou (C. wof- 
IkM), Macneiirs deer (C imcnsUB), hangul {C cashmmemis) 
and Thorold’s deer (C albirostns) The typical species (C. 
ehphus) is widely distributed, tanging over the greater part of 
Europe tevciuding the Itaiian. peumsuia) and extending eastwards 
to the Caucasus and Caspiau provinces of Persia. The largest of 
these red deer is the maral (£ 7 . e. utard) from Persia, the height at 
the shoulder reaching as much as 45 ft The 'wapati (miscalled 
elk ia America^ is typically from eastern Canada; but in addition 
to the New World forms, severs! local races have been described 
from central and north-eastern Asia, The wapiti my stand as 
ranch as s ft, 4 in. at the shoulder and carries very masive ant- 
lers. Both red deer and wapiti haws been successfully introduced 
into New Zealand. The shou and the haagui occur in the Hima- 
feyan region. 

X. RlnpImrtfS is apparently most nearly related to the true 
decs' The antlers divide a short distance above the burr, the front 
iwanch curving forwards and; again dividing, and the single hpwJ 
tench projecting backwards - Only one sproes. is known, £, 


da id s the mi lu o Prre Dsv d s deer, toe distributional 
range .$ imcercam. ss this deer is known only from a held for- 
merly kept m the gardens of the Summer palace, Pefcm. and them 
descendanrs, notably at Woburn abbey, England, 

XI. Odocoileus includes the white-tailed deer (£>. vb-^tanns), 
mds deer (0. he^etonus) and black-tailed deer (0. columbiaiius t 
In this genus and those following unlike JJama, Cemis, etc , the 
lateral metacaipals are represented by then lower, and not their 
upper, extremities The antlers are large and the beam dichotom- 
ously forked a sabba.sal snag is developed The deer included in 
this group are exclusive!} American, the range extending from 
.Alaska to Peru, Bolivia and northern Brazil A large mimber of 
local races of the white-tailed deer have been described, from 
both Xorth and South America Tne mule deer and blick-taiied 
deer are found only in North America 

XII Blastoceras. — Closely alLed to the foregoing but wiihoui, 
metstarsal gland The antlers are large, complex and lack the 
sub-basal snag of Odocotlms, Two species are known' — B. dicho- 
tomiis, rhe marsh deer, and the smaller B. hi:aoa>-t,cus, the Pampas 
deer, both South Amencan The former speaes is the largest 
South American deer, nearly equalling the red deer B, besoarhem 
is a little larger than a roe deer 

Xlil Hippoeameliis is distiaguished by the small, simple 
chchotomously forked antlers, of which the front prong is the 
shorter, and absence of metatarsal glmds Two species occur, 
both m South Arcerica. 

Xrv. Mazaiaia, — ^Tbe deer of this genus are all smaB species 
allied to Htppocamelus, but distingoished by their antlers being 
unbranched spikes A large niunter of species and subspecies 
have been named, distributed throughout central and tropical 
South America, hut the distingoishiag characters are in many 
mstances only very slight. The tj-pical broctec (If. amm'carta) 
is about 37 in in height at the Moulder and tne coat is bright 
rufous in colour. Some speaes are cansiderably smaller, notably 
Af nana from the Matto Grosso. 

XV. Padtt.^ — ^This group contains two very small species, stand- 
ing only 13^ to 15 in. at the shoulder, -with very sn^ spite-hke 
horns, both from South America 

XVT. Capreolus. — This genus, comprising the roe deer is 
distinguished by the antlers arising almost vertically from the 
bead; die beam divides into two upright branches, the hinder one 
of which again divides. It includes three species, varying la 
heighr from 26 (tyiiicai roe) to 34 in. (C. pyigargias}; they range 
over central southern Europe across Asia north of die Hinujlayas 
to the Pacific coast. The roe is monoganxoas. During the rutting 
period, the stags pursue the does in circles and often several pairs 
may te seen, thus engaged Although the rut takes place in 
autinnii, the fmale roe shows no signs of pregnancy until the fol- 
loimg spring, and it is suggested that development of the embryo 
is suspended during the ■winter. 

XVII Aloes* — The members of this genus are at once dis- 
tinguishable by their massive pakoated boms, bordered with 
snags, large size (height at Moulder si to 6|- ft.) and broad, 
overhanging muzzles. The European elk {A. alee? akes) at one 
time extended throughout the greater part of northern Europe 
and part of northern Asia, hut is no-w extinct in most parts of 
Europe the American moose {.d dees awencanui} from eastern 
North Auierica is the tvfacal moose. During tne ■winter, a herd 
of moose ■whl often trample doiva a space in the soft snow* (‘‘moose 
yard'*) to give fhean firm foattng The gait of these animals is a 
cunoasly stiff-legged nm, but they nevertheless possess a con- 
siderable f i f ^ -"('•d . **■, ■i-'' .d ’ their uugaiiy appearance. 

XVin Tlangifor.- 1 *■ ■rii ■ .nd caribou differ from all 
the preceding genera in that the female bears antlers and the 
nuizzle IS completely hairy In size medium or large; in some 
subspecies the antlers are massive and broadly piakaated (i?, tar- 
amiss teir&smvm), in others long and slender (R. t. arcticus)-. 
The various races range over the northern parts odf Europe and 
North America as far south as northern Coltimbia and New 
Branssvic-k. In many parts of its range, Rm^fsr is migratory 
and is indispeTisable as a domesiiic SBimaf to thoLaj^ of northern 
Eari^se. 
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e trad t oz^ m de a. tbe.v f^anri tot althougii he 
.'iciieve' tftat the irocautj of folk-ttices should, and does fonn 
’o IE I the DJ.SIS of all great music his bdief implies not only a romplece 
^bserpi'ca of the spin: of tbaf modality out a tburough tescag 
0! the mstena. m the light of the coir.posei s aesthedt and ethical 
pnnc'pies Attmg upon this, he submits ms own work to the 
mest seurtiJirjg retision before it is given to the public though 


Fr. 


If? f onasi.!;! 0! ar,'* ae D<*urticld nvers 
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H'n-t'd )'j the Boater, ano* and the New York, 
Xtv Hutet' aid r.,ioa\' The rcpuhtion in. roc? nsis 

f 'iti The greiier par' of *ht u-^.pjintJon is ctetrei aoom the- 
i.ihige of it'jctfa. DeeXx!: a supply ind shipping point fora Jarge 
viioa and :ob:cct-g"jt',irx urea. Tee ojJest of the several villages, 
i dd Detroeld sometimes railed * Tne Street", etttends along one 

, 1 . 


lortunifely wtioit desfreying its ehec: of spontaneity He is a 
hrm be’icvcr in tonality and in consonent chords having no love 
of mssoaancfi for its own sake His best-known w'ork is the 
fcrilhcni seccRd bsjiet, Tks Three-cornered Sat, winch was firs* 
nlay'eo by the Russian Ballet a; fie Alharnira London in igig 
Els ant haitet. Lave the TTspeien, was performed in Madnd in 
xCfT .Lnother dramaitc work is Master Peter’s Ptep^et-Shou', 
a scsnic version of a chapter Ircm Don Qzsxote He also wrote 
-Tiger r ijs the Gardens of Spain for pmno and orchestra. Con- 
lerto for harpsichord {or pf i 3 , ob, clar vim and ‘cello, 
Piece.- espjsnoles for piano and Seven S paras h Folk-Songs 

:rtwd thoroccilare Iired wtii tlccs ihrnusb a besjtifnl vaJej'. | See Sl&mel de Fslh, J/inhiii^e Essays ij. & W Chester, Ltd, 
bordered cv fcihs on the east and the west ilany or the houses ! li'On^nn' > DiUwnwy oj Mod Music & Mnsesisns (London) 

(hits froir; the lati century and the grotiad is dotted wjuS fab- 1 HEFAMATION, the publication concerning a person of 
fits marking the home lots ct easily oeaisn and oHces where his- ' matter wnmn is untrue and teads^to lower Mm in. the estimation 
tcnc triCidenrs occurred. In Memona! hall, built m 179S for the j of ngfat-tfamking men or causes him to be shunned or avoided or 
Oejtr.2id iccueniy the Pocarrliick Talley Memorial Associatwti ' exposes him to haired contempt or ridicule. (See Liks'::, and 

5 L- 4 VDER ) 

^ DEFAULT, in common law a inihire to do some act required 
by kw either as a rcgiilar step in procedure or as being a auly 
imposed- Default in compliance with a statute renders the de- 
faulter liaple to action by the person aggneved or to indictment if 
fheraaf ter of command is of public concern, subject in either case 
and 16::; and agsir on Feb ag, 1704, the v liage was surprised | to the qualification that the staiute may hrm't the remedy for the 
in the eafjv morning b; a force of French and Indians who MBed j default to some particular proceeding specifically indicated, and 
ap capturen i s i tmcluding the Rev John Wiluams. who lived to ' ‘ " ’ ' ' ’ ' ‘ ' - - 

nubiish an account of his e.tperiencesi, burned the town ana on 
the way back to Canada kided ao of the captives. 

DEES. PARK, an ea unsure of rough wooded pastureiand for 
the accommodation of deer. Orimnally, the posses.-aon of a deer 
park ir. England was a royal prerogative and no subject could 
enclose one without a direct iicence to impark from the crown 
After die Conquest deer parks increased rapidly in number, "tmt 
irotr. about the middle of the i 5 :h cfenrory they declined, and by 
Qifeen Eiirabefif's time a considerable proporuon of fie great 
estates had passed into the possession of rich merchants who 
found it more p.-ofifable to breed bullocks than deer. This process 
af decline was hastened by the Civil Wars of the i7tii century 
The largest e-tsstiog deer park In England is rhat at Savemake 


Ms dssemhlec a toilecfion of co'oakl and Indian rel'cs la 1856 
.nanv or the old ‘aousehuLd arts and crafts were revived and placed 
wj ,1 b Ji.ness boiis oy the lormatics of a society for the niarket- 
mg of the prociucts For manj vears Deerfield (se,.tled in 1669 
and m^o-Ttorated sa 1673) was the trontitr pCit of New EngDnd 
c‘2 ike aorfh'ivest, Jt sunered severely from the Indians in 1675 


in some insrances, e g, m the case of local authorities, default m 
the execution of the.r public duties is dealt with administratively 
by a depanment of the Government, and only in the last re- 
sort. if at ail, by recourse to judicial tribunals. 

DEFEASANCE, in law, an Instniment which defeats the 
force or operation of some other deed or estate 
DEFENCE ; see Practice a.nd Peocedupe 
DEFENCE MECHANISMS, a psycbological term, refc’-- 
mg to various devices unconsciously adopted by the human mind 
to escape attack or 10 av'oid unpleasant experience The same 
mental mechanisms of defence which are employed by normal 
mnds, appear in enreme form in the mental processes of the 
insane 

Ifefeoce Mechanisms of Normal People.— Whenever a nor- 
(4.CXJ0 ac’-esM nest cmnes Windsor, which contains about a.fioc j tnal person anticipates attack from an antagoni,st so much stronger 
acres in aduiiion to the 1,450 acres of Windsor Forest. | than himself that be thinks he ■wilt be defeated if the contest ever 

See J J Descriptive List of the Deer Parks of Eng- 1 comes to a decisive issue he immediately tends to act la a way 

' calculated to prevent the conflict from occurring Such responses 


iSMl ilScS), 

D£ FALLA, MANUEL fi87&- ) Spanish composer, 

W3f at Cadia on Xov ’3. 1S76 He studied paano with Jose 
Trapo and eorapostd® with Fehpe Pedrdl in Aladnd In 1905 


are^termed defensive reactions. They are of two general types 
an'icipatoiy attack upon the supposed opponent, and precau- 
tionary withdrawal^^ from the anticipated danger Lies told by 


he wirn nhe pme oSered^- the Acadenmde Bellas Artes with to avoid incurring punishment andlhe displeasure of 

I4 Fids brsve "Dvo years later he went to live in Pans, j hjved parents exemplify both types of defence mechanisms. Con- 


waese mei. with mifdi help and encouragtaneut from Debussy, 
RsvtcJ. Dukas and others, who reengmaied, the ssneerity of his 
^seis L(t Ftdn brsve vsas produced at Nice in 1913 and in Paris 


cealmerit of the child’s true actions represents withdrawal from 
threaten^ed conflirt with an antagonist (the parent) who is sme 
to win if the child tries to contest the case on its meriu. The 


^ year When at hst R reaped Spam it was received j faistsly imagined story constitutes an inducer/ient response wherein 

liCSlM STP^tf HUS' in TnA-cr* f ..u_ _T_rij- c t - , . . ^ 


wstfc giesi ^thushtsm; but in view of the tardy recognitioa of 
the ceciposet in Ms emt country overtures wene made to Mm to 
a rt^ursEsed Fronchman and go improve his chances of 
neittg' hsord fe Paris, This he decfeied to do, and on the outbreak 
el the Wsrid War in 1914 he went badk to Spaia, where he macfe 
a* esi^rive ijf Sfffitsisfe fMfe-iansk—m particular of the 
cmfs of As^hMa— before settling In i® new bemie in Granada 
in dw n* Ai^mbm The teriiionM music of Spcoi 

'ur.'.c ' iT.; , r ’i "r.e of mspiraPojtj, eoatalnii^ as it 

“does etewrto item the cksrrh modes fctroduc^ by 

aad E&stere rhytkng broi^ht by the Moors De 


the child takes the initiative in an attempt to gain the approval 
and favour of the parent, thus preventing anticipated attack 
Emotional irritability active dislike of superiors and blustering, 
pcanpous man.ners frequendy represent aggressive defence mech- 
amstss of aoniial people. Shyness, seduaveness, timidity, and 
sometimes day-dreaming atid forgetting the names of real people 
aiM things represent the passive type of defensive mechamsm. 

Defend MeChaaisms of Abnotmal People.— Whenever a 
person tries ultimately to comply with some unpleasant emotional 
situation instead of d(rminixtiTi.g it, the result is an afajionnal state 
of miad By permitting the conflicting emotions to remazn in 


*hr mAUm a narionM corner | conscicfusness withoot getting rid of wie or harmomung all, a 

WWA He mxlsei, nimiber of ahiionnM states may resmt The wesker emotion may 



DEFENDANT DEFIANCE 


^ svpprr ed nto a repressed conplex C3J r„ ’it Der or o 
pe io m acts o er 'nhjch be ha ro ontr i be au e he coes not 
unde stand bat eniot on s ca ng the ac s Gr each confiicting i 
emo on ma, organize about Jtseif a separate personality restilD J 
mg in “dissociauoa of personaiity, the afflicted indiriduai an- i 
cQiitToilably changing from one personaiitj- to anotner at di&erent ' 
times Many psycfaiatnsls (Harti atlnbute somnambuyEra, ob- } 
sessions haiiucmations and deiusions w abnormal defence mech- ; 
aaisms simiLir to diasocmion Symbolization stereotyped ar - ) 
tions, rationalization, projection Y/here the patient believes other i 
people are expresi.mg toward him the very emotions from which j 
he is sufl'erijig, and insane phanus;- are attributed to repression | 

av, M M i I 

yfeHart, The Psychology of Insanity, 1925, Mar^ton, The Emonons 1 
ot Xormal People, i^aS I 

DEFENDANT, in law, a perso.n against whom proceedings I 
ate instituted or directed, one 'who is calied upon tu answer in 
legal proceeding {See Practice and Proceditke 1 I 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH (Lat Ptdei Dejensor), a 
title belonging to the sovereign of England m the some way as 
Chnstiamssimcs (Most Chnstian) belonged to the king of France 
and Catlwhchs (CiithoiicJ belongs to the ruler of Spam It 
^exns to have bren suggested in 15x0, and although certain char- 
ters hate been appealed to in proof ot an earlier use oi the tdle. 
it was first conferred by Pope Leo X on Henry \TII The Bull 
granting the title is dated Oct rr. 15:1, and was 3 reward for 
the king s treatise against Luther When Henry broke rwth the 
papacy, Pope Paul III deprived him of his designation, but in 
1544 the title of “Defender of the Faith’ was confirmed to Henry* 
by Parliament, and has since been used by ali Ms successors on 
the English throne. 

DEFERENT, in ancient astronomy, the mean orbit of a j 
planet, which carried the epicycle in which the planet revolved 
(,Lat. deferens, beanng down.; 

DEFERRED ANNUITY, a periodic fixed money payment, 
generally arranged on an annual, semi-annual or quarterly basis, 
but upon which payments do not begin until the expiration of a 
certain time or the occurrence of some certain event It is quite 
castomary for insurance companies to sell deferred annuities 
whose payments begin when the beneficiary reaches a certain age, 
oiten bs years or more The deferred annuity may continue tor a 
stipulated number of years, or for a speufiecJ number of payments 
(a deferred certain annuity) , it may be contmued for an uncer- 
tain psnod I A deferred contingent annuiiyl ; or may be continued 
during a person’s lifetime (a deferred life annuity). (See 
A^nvity ) I 

DEFERRED ASSETS, also known as deferred charges to j 
expense, and prepaid expenses, are items of expense which have j 
been paid or for which liafaihty has been assumed, but which 


DEFFAND, MARIE ANNE DE VICHY-CHAM- 
ROND, Marquise vt (1697-1780), a celebrated Frenchwoman 
was bom at the chateau of Cbamrond near Charolies (demrrment 
of Sadne-et-Loire) of s noble family on Dec 25, 1697 Edncatea 
St a convent in. Pans, she snowed a sceptmai and cynical turn ot 
mittd. which lea the abbess to arrange than Massillon should 
reason with her, but he accomplisheo nothing She was married 
at zr to her kinsman Jean Baptiste de k Lande, marquis du 
Deffand but they were separated as eariv as 171c. hlme du 
DeSand, young and beautiful is said oy Hurai.e Walpole to have 
been for a short time the mistress of the regent, the duke of 
Orleans (Waipoie tc Gray, Jan 2^, 1766; In 1721 began her 
friendship with Voltaire hut their regular correspondence dates 
only from 17.36 She spent much time at Sceauz at the court 
of the duchesse du Maine, where she formed a close fnendship 
with the pre.sident Henault, In. Paris she was in a sense the rival 
of Mroe. Geo&na but the members of her salon were drann from 
aristocrab'c society more than from literary cliques, though Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu Fonteaelie and Mine de Staal-DekutiLiy 
were among the habitues WTien Henault introduced D’Alembert 
Mme du Deffand was at once captivated by him With the 
encyclopaedists she w'as never in sympathy, and appears to have 
toierated them only for his sake. W’hen s^he lost her sight in 
1754 she engaged Mile de Lespinasse to help her in enter- 
tammg. This lady’s wit and charm made some of the guests, 
D Alembert among others, prefer her society to that of Mme do 
Deffand, and she arranged to receive her fnends for an hour be- 
fore the appearance of her patron When this state of things was 
discovered Mile, de Lespinasse was dismissed (1764), but the 
salon was broken up, for she took with her D’Alembert, Turgot 
and the literary clique generaiiv. From this time Mme. du 
Deffand rarely received any literary men The principal friend- 
ships of her later years were with the duchess de Choiseul and 
wdth Horace IValpole. Her affection for the latter, wnich dated 
from 1765, was the most durable of all her attachments Under 
the stress of this tardy passion she developed qualities of style 
and eloquence of which her earlier wnemgs had given little prom- 
ise In the opinion of Same-Beuv'e the prose of her letters ranks 
with that of Voltaire as the best of that classical epoch. Walpole 
refused at first to acknowledge the closeness of their intimacy 
from fear of the ridicule attaching to her age. but he paid several 
\isits to Paris expressly for the purpose of etiioying her society, 
and mamtamed a close and most inieresD'ng correspondence with 
her for 15 years. She died on Sept 25, 1780 leaving her dog 
Teuton to the care ot Walpole who was also entrusted with her 
papers Of her innumerable witty sayings the best known is her 
remark on the cardinal de Pohgnac s account of St Denis’s mirac- 
ulous walk of two miles with his head m his bands , — /I n'y a qm 
le premier pas qid co&te 


are not properly chargeable to the current accounting period 
The charging of such items to current operating casts is deferred 
until Che period arrives to which they are applicable The premium, 
for example, on an insurance policy may he paid one year in ad- 
vance Obviously*, the entire premium is not apphcable to the 
month HI which payment is made or obligation assumed but to 
the 12 months Thus at the end of an accounting period, only 
that part of the cost applicable thereto would be charged to ex- 
pense the remainder is a deferred asset 
In addition to unexpired insurance, the other commcin deferred 
assets are advertising paid in advance development expense, mov- 
ing expense and organization expense "With such items as insur- 
ance and adverdsing, the problem of pro-mtmg costs is relapVely 
ample, with such items as development, movtng and organization 
expenses the problem becomes more involved Organization ex- 
pense, theoretically, extends over the entire life of the enterprise 
to which it applies Since there is no way of knowing in advance 
how long a concern will remain in business some arbitrary basis 
must be selected for writing off the organization expense Some 
organizations spread the cost over a five year period, others over 
a ten year period or even longer Conservative accounting prac- 
tice suggests the desirability of writing off such expense as rapidly 
as the profits of a business will permit 


The Correspondence znedite of Mme du Deffand with D’Alembert, 
Henault, Montesquieu, and others was published in 2 vofe (1809) 
In 1810 Mary Berry* edited Letters o; the Marquise du I>e§attd io 
the Son. Soraca Walpole, afteruords earl of Orford, from lycd to- 
j?So (4 vols}, and gave numerous, extracts from Walpole's imers 
to Mme dn Deffand, since destroyed In 1912 Mrs Pager Toynbee 
published m j vols Lcitres de Mme. da De§and a Borate Jyidpole, 
with tS of the supposedly last letters from WApole, Her letters were 
also edited by M. de Lesciire in Correipondtirtce complete de la 
marquise du i>effaitd (1SS3). and by the marquis de Ste .Aulaire m 
Correspondmee rnetSte, etc tiSjo and tS66) See also Samte-Beuve, 
Caitsrnes du Lundi, vols, 1 and xjv, 118511-63) ; L Percy, Le presideni 
Senaidt et Mme. du Deffand (4th ed , 1894) , P. de Sigut, Msqttisses 
et Teats; Mme. dtt Deffand et sa familh (igoS). 

DEFIANCE, a city of north-westeni Ohio, U S A., at the 
confiueoce of the Auglaize and the Tifiin rivers wth the Maumee^ 
the county* seat of Defiance county It is on Federal highway 24 
and several State roads, and is served by the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Wabash railways The population was 8,876 in 1920 (94<5?, 
native white) and was estimated locally at 10000 in rgrS. It is 
the central market of the Maumee valley a rich dairying and 
farming region Dairy products, steel barrels and drums, automo- 
biie bodies and trucks, cotton gloves and mittens metal and can- 
vas specialties are some of its leading manufactures. It is the 
seat of Defiance college (Christian), established as a wnnal school 
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The " erb zo cetiA is u^ep of troops marchntg on a 
larrc-ft ir^rr. or t^.v-o'y-s front, under aU cmcuastances. 
..’ll* in th‘= sEit-e is the Curtr.iiy of ’■ deploy ” 

‘ Defii- ‘ -n fbe sense of ' pollute '’ is another form of '‘defoui'’ 
DE miFPI, FILIPPO &tg~ ), Iiihan scientist and 
explorer was born in Turin Apm 0, 1564 After graduating in 
“neda'int- s: the Turin Umversity, he oecame assistant the 
sj^S’ca! riime and lecturer in operative surger:/ in the Univer- 
~it; ci Bologna He paoiisbec a number of important papers on 
ohtsloiogicul and biological chemistry In i 5 Qr he -Rent with the 
Dnke ef the Abnnm to Alaska as scientific oosen-er and ascended 
Mcnnt St E.U'^ AlEboush he did net accompany the Cuke to 
the RjtEcnron in Central Africa in 1906 Ce Filipp: wrote the 
reoon 0; il.a espemtion In 1909 De Fiiippi joined the Duke’s 
expcditicn tn the \\estera Himalaya and Karakoram Mfs where 
a point rn ficeft high was reached on a ridge of the Bnde Peait 
close to Ki, which established a record of altitude unsurpassed 
un'i: the esp’oils or. Maunt Everest (1922 and 1924) He later 
1 19:3-14) organized and led an important scientific expedition to 
•he Karakoram range m Central Asia, under the auspices of the 
Indian, and ItaHan Geveraments 

Hi publi^.C'd T/w Ascetti of Si. £l>cs, Alaska, by EJRM. 

Pfiace Las^i Amedeo di SaoiMa, Duke ef ike Aoruzsi (1900), 


JtitrifKSor! (1909J. Karaksmm aY.d Wesiern Himalaya (igo9)_ 2^\ol. 

and Szona asUj spediaiotte saSK-tifica ttahaita nel Himdlaiii, 
Cfsfazorurt e T«rchestsn Ci^ese, ii!rjt-rjjr4 (1924) 

DEFINITION, 3 logical term used popularly for the process 
of explaining or giving ’he rneamng of, a word and also m the 
concrete for the proposition or statement in w’nich that explana- 
tion 15 expressed (Lot dejinUto, from de-finire, to set limits to, 
descrica). In logic definition consists in determining the qualities 
wbch beloE^ to given concepts or umversais; it is not concerned 
wkh individuals, which are marked by an infinity of peculiarities, 
anv OM or aL cf which might be predicated of another individuaL 
Inditdduab can be defined only in so far as they belong to a 
single kind According to Aristotle, defimtion is the statement of 
the essraice of a concept, that is, it consists of the genus and the 
difiereatsa In other words, ’‘man” is defined as ‘'animal" and 
* ratiomi,” or 'mtional astmal” i.e , the concept is (i) referred 
to the next higher genus, and (2) distinguished from otner inodes 
m wMcii that genus exists, t.e , from other species. ■‘‘Raponal 
rs thus the parshcate of the siatemeat constituting the 
deihdtKHi. Sametimes tiK word “deSnitioH’’ is used to sigmfy 
n^ereiy the i^edhate. It is sometiiBes argued that, there being 
no s^nifkia e£ ia^'vtdiiais as such, definSioii is of names (s«s 
L S. . L viit e), not of thongs: it is geneitdly, hcemever, 

inaH^iEtEnd tfe,l d^nititaj is a/ Jkfags, mgord&d os,, sr m so fat 
^ estfff sf kmS. Defiaklos of worfe fee soSl^ig more 
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be pi.t rt d nt'ratnai*i ~3 we have already seen. These are 
tae imporiani rules. Three niiror rules are, {4) T/lc def,?tztioz 
■xi-st not contmn tie nav.o o* the concept to be defined; :t it 
does no Inf onnarion is given Such a proposition as ‘ an arch- 
dencGn is one wan psrionns archidiaconal functions” is noi a 
definition Concepts cannon be defined oy their correlatives Such 
a definition is kr.otvn as a arcidus in denniendo {$) Obscure 
end lan‘^mc,e 'oiust be a'coided, and (6) Defimtiom 

ntus: not be in the mgettos when, they can be in the affirmatfoe 
Dennitiop per ifevar ef dt^creiiimnt is a concise description cf 
what a certain kind of thing is There is another kind of defim- 
tion Luwn gsnettc dedntilon. which describes how the kind 
of tninc in question can be produced Some terms can be defined 
in both ways eg, the term circle may be defined as “a plane 
curve every pomt of which is equidistant from a certain point 
called the centre, cr as a plane carve produced by moving a 
point at a constant distance from another point " Many chemical 
formulae are really generic definitions 
DEFLATION. A diminution of the volume of currency, 
causing a rise in the value of money per unit and a fall in pnees 
Its effect varies with the degree of inflation which preceded it 
and which it is concerned to reduce For a full discussion see 
Imflatiox AiCD Deflatiox, CuRaENCV, Mokey 
DEFOE, DANIEL (c 1659-1731), English author, was bom 
m tbe parish of St Giles Cripplegate London, in the latter part 
of 1659 or early m 1660 of a A’'onconformist family. His father 
James Foe, was a butcher and a citizen of London Until late in 
Me Daniel signed Defoe or Foe indifferently 
Daniel was educated at a famous dissenting academy, Mr 
Charles iforron s of Stoke Newington, where many of the best- 
known Xoncomformists of the time were his schoolfellows He 
joined Monmouth's rebellion in io33, and is supposed to hate 
owed his lucky escape from the law to his being a Londoner, and 
therefore a stranger m the west country Before his western 
escapade he had taken up tbe business of hosiery factor, and had 
mamed Mary Tuffley, by whom he had seven children At the 
entry of William and Mary into London he is said to have served 
as a volunteer trooper “gallantly mounted and richly accoutred ’ 
At this period he seems to have been a sort of commission mer- 
chant, especially in Spanish and Portuguese goods, and at some 
time to have visited Spain on business. In 1692 he failed for 
£17 000. Allhough his creditors accepted a composition, he after- 
wards honourably paid them almost in full, a fact attested by not 
very friendly witnesses He then became secretary and after- 
wards manager and chief owner of some tile works at Tilbury, but 
here also he was unfortunate, and his imprisonment in 1703 
brought ihe works to a standstill, and he lost £3 000 About the 
middle of the reign of Wiiham III. he was mtroduced to tbe King 
and in 1695 he was appointed accountant to the commissioners 
of the gbss duty, an ofSce which he held for four years At this 
time he produced his Essay on Projects Ci6gS), containing re 
markable suggestions, much in advance of his time, on banks, 
road-management, friendly and insurance societies of various 
kinds, idiot asylums, bankruptcy, academies, military colleges, 
high schools for women, etc In the same j-ear he wrote the first 
of a long series of ingemous pamphlets on tbe then burning ques- 
tion of occasional conformity He argued that the conscience of 
the Dissenters should not permit them to conform, yet he de- 
nosmeed the impropnety of requiring tests at all In support of 
the government he published, in 169S, An Argument for a Stand- 
ing Army, followed in 1700 by a defence of \Vi]liam’s war policy 
called The Two Great Questions considered; and a set of pamph- 
lets on tbe partition treaty The True-Born Englishman (1701) is 
a satire in rough but extremely vigorous verse on the national 
objection to "William as a foreigner, and on the claim of purity of 
blood for a nation of mixed origin. He also took part in the pro- 
ceedings which followed the Kmtish petition and was the author 
saj Ac ter of the Legum Memorial which asserted 

the a of the eiectnrs owt the elected The thenry of the 
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Body of the People of England examined and asserted (1701). 

In an evil hour for himself Defoe wrote the anonymous Short- 
est Jl’ay with the Dissenters (1702), a statement in the most 
forcible terms of the extreme “high-flying” position, which some 
high churchmen were imwary enough to endorse, without any 
suspicion of the writer’s ironical intention. The author was soon 
discovered; and the advertisement offering a reward for his 
apprehension gives the only personal description we possess of 
him, as “a middle-sized spare man about forty years old, of a 
brown complexion and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig; 
a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his 
mouth.” In this conjuncture Defoe had really no friends, for the 
Dissenters had already been annoyed by his rather casuistical 
tracts on the question of occasional conformity, and were as much 
alarmed at his book as the high-flyers were irritated. He was fined 
(Feb. 24, 1703) 200 marks, and condemned to be pilloried three 
times, to be imprisoned indefinitely, and to find sureties for his 
good behaviour during seven years. It was in reference to this 
incident that Pope, whose Catholic rearing made him detest 
the abettor of the Revolution and the champion of William of 
Orange, wrote in the Dicnciad — 

Earless on high stands unabash’d Defoe 

— though he knew that the sentence to the pillory had long ceased 
to entail the loss of ears. Defoe’s exposure in the piUory (July 
29, 30, 31) was, however, rather a triumph than a punishment, for 
the populace took his side; and his Hymn to the Pillory is one of 
of the best of his writings in verse. Unluckily for him his con- 
demnation had the indirect effect of destrojung his business at 
Tilbury. 

He remained in prison until Nov. i, 1704, and then owed his 
release to the intercession of Robert Harley, who represented his 
case to the queen, and obtained for him not only liberty but 
pecuniary relief and employment, which, of one kind or another, 
lasted until the termination of Anne’s reign. There is no doubt 
that Harley, who understood the influence wielded by Defoe, made 
some conditions. Defoe says he received no pension, but his 
services were certainly rewarded, and he was a secret agent of the 
government in 1706 and 1707 in Scotland, working in favour of the 
Union. In this case he was employed by Godolphin, to whom 
Harley had recommended him. He wrote in prison many short 
pamphlets, chiefly controversial, pubhshed a curious work on the 
famous storm of the 26th November, 1703, and started in Febru- 
ary 1704 The Review. This was a paper which was issued during 
the greater part of its life three times a week. It was entirely writ- 
ten by Defoe, and extends to eight complete volumes and some few 
score numbers of a second issue. He did not confine himself to 
news, but wrote something very like finished essays on questions 
of policy, trade and domestic concerns; he also introduced a 
“Scandal Club,” in which minor questions of manners and morals 
were treated in a way which undoubtedly suggested the Toilers 
and Spectators which followed. Only one complete copy of the 
work is known to exist, and that is in the British Museum. After 
his release Defoe went to Bury St. Edmunds, , though he did not 
interrupt either his Review or his occasional pamphlets. One of 
these. Giving Alms no Charity, and Employing the Poor a Griev- 
ance to the Nation (1704), is extraordinarily far-sighted. It 
denounces both indiscriminate alms-giving and the national work- 
shops proposed by Sir Humphrey Mackworth. 

In 1705 appeared The Consolidator, or Memoirs of Sundry 
Transactions from the World in Moon, a political satire which is 
supposed to have given some hints for Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels; 
and at the end of the year Defoe performed a secret mission, the 
first of several of the kind, for Harley. In 1706 appeared the 
True Relation of the Apparition of ow Mrs. Veal, an excellent 
example of Defoe’s skUl as a special reporter. In the course of 
his service in Scotland he wrote his History of the Union, which 
appeared in 1709. In this year Henry Sacheverell delivered his 
famous sermons, and Defoe wrote several tracts about them and 
attacked the preacher in his Review. 

In 1710 Harley returned to power, and Defoe was placed in a 
somewhat awkward position. He seems, in fact, to have agreed 
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with the foreign policy of the Tories and with the home policy 
of the Whigs, and naturally incurred the reproach of time-serving 
and the hearty abuse of both parties. At the end of 1710 he again 
visited Scotland. In the negotiations concerning the Peace of 
Utrecht, Defoe strongly supported the ministerial side, to the 
intense WTath of the Whigs, displayed in an attempted prosecu- 
tion against some pamphlets of his on the all-important question 
of the succession. Again the influence of Harley saved him. He 
continued, however, to take the side of the Dissenters in the ques- 
tion affecting rehgious liberty. He naturally shared Harley’s 
downfall; and, though the loss of his salary might seem a poor 
reward for his constant support of the Hanoverian claim, it was 
little more than his ambiguous, not to say trimming, position 
must have led him to expect. 

Defoe declared that Lord Annesley was preparing the army in 
Ireland to join a Jacobite rebelhon, and was indicted for hbel; 
and prior to his trial (1715) he published an apologia entitled 
An Appeal to Honomr and Justice which is one of the chief sources 
for the facts of his life. He was comncted, but was liberated later 
in the year mder circumstances that only became clear in 1864, 
when six letters were discovered in the Record Office from Defoe 
to a government official, Charles Delafaye, which, according to 
William Lee, established the fact that in 1718 at least Defoe was 
doing political work of an equivocal kind — that he was sub- 
editing the Jacobite Mist’s Journal under a secret agreement 
with the government that he should tone down the sentiments and 
omit objectionable items. He had, in fact, been released on con- 
dition of becoming a government agent. He seems to have ful- 
filled similar functions in Dormer’s letter and the Mercurius 
Politicus. 

The first volume of Defoe’s most famous work, the immortal 
story — ^partly adventure, partly moralizing — of The Life and 
Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, was published 
on April 25, 1719. It ran through four editions in as many 
months, and then in August appeared the second volume. Twelve 
months afterwards the sequel Serious Reflections, now hardly 
ever reprinted, appeared. The first two parts were reprinted as a 
feuilleton in Heathcote’s Intelligencer, perhaps the earliest in- 
stance of the appearance of such a work in such a form. The story 
was founded on Dampier’s Voyage round the World (1697), and 
still more on Alexander Selkirk’s adventures, as communicated by 
Selkirk himself at a meeting with Defoe at the house of Mrs. 
Damaris Daniel at Bristol. Selkirk afterwards told Mrs. Daniel 
that he had handed over his papers to Defoe. Robinson Crusoe 
is one of the world’s classics in fiction. Crusoe’s shipwreck and 
adventures, his finding .the footprint in the sand, his man “Fri- 
day,” are all inimitably told, but it is the conception of civilized 
man alone face to face with nature which has made Defoe’s great 
work an imperishable part of world literature. In the same year 
appeared The Dumb Philosopher, or Dickory Cronke, who gains 
the power of speech at the end of his life and uses it to predict 
the course of European affairs. 

In 1720 came The Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell. This was not entirely a work of imagination, its hero, the 
fortune-teUer, being a real person. There are amusing passages 
in the story, but it is too desultory to rank with Defoe’s best. 
In the same year appeared two wholly or partially fictitious his- 
'tories, each of which might have made a reputation for any man. 
The first was the Memoirs of a Cavalier, which Lord Chatham 
believed to be true history. Captain Singleton, the last work of 
the year, has been unjustly depreciated by most of the com- 
mentators. The record of the journey across Africa, with its 
surprising anticipations of subsequent discoveries, yields in in- 
terest to no work of the kind. 

In 1721 nothing of importance was produced, but in the next 
year three works of capital importance appeared. These were 
The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, The Journal of 
the Plague Year, and The History of Colonel Jack. Moll Flanders 
sdll ranks among the great English novels, and deserves far more 
notice than it has usually received. 

The Journal of the Plague Year, more usually called, from the 
title of the second edition, A History of the Plague, reads lik;e a 



